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PREFATORY   NOTE. 

Herewith  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society  issues  its  first  col- 
lective publication,  embracing  the  papers  read  at  its  meetings  during 
the  year  1878.  The  committee  on  publication  deem  it  a  subject  of 
congratulation  that  among  the  fruits  of  the  resuscitation  of  the 
Society  and  the  commemoration  of  its  Twenty-Fifth  Anniversary,  should 
have  been  a  resolution  to  disseminate,  as  well  as  collect,  historical  inform- 
ation ;  thereby  pointing  to  closer  relations  with  similar  associations  and 
the  community  at  large.  The  committee  desire  to  say  to  the  othcers  of 
kindred  societies,  to  whom  they  may  become  indebted  for  publications  of 
greater  extent  than  their  own,  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  put  in  type 
all  the  previous  collections  of  the  Society  as  soon  as  its  funds  will  permit. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  writers  of  the  respective  papers 
are  alone  responsible  for  the  opinions  therein  expressed. 

E.  C.  ARNOLD,  >        Committee 

EDGAR  II.   REED,    \  on  Publication. 
Taunton,  June  7,  1879. 


Officer  of  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society, 

1879. 

President  —  Hon.  JOHN  DAGGETT,  of  Attleborough. 

Vice    Presidents  —  Rev.  Mortimer  Blake,  D.  D.,  of  Taunton. 

Hon.  Samuel  Leonard  Crocker,  of  Taunton. 

Recording  and  Corresponding  Secretary  —  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins 
Emery,  of  Taunton. 

Treasurer  —  Thomas  Jackson  Lothrop,  of  Taunton. 

Librarian  —  Ebenezer  Cyril  Arnold,  of  Taunton. 

Directors  —  James  Henry  Dean,  Esq.,  of  Taunton. 

Arthur  Martineau  Alger,  Esq.,  of  Taunton. 

Hon.  John  Summerfield  Braytox,  of  Fall  River. 

Ellis  Ames,  Esq.,  of  Canton. 

Alden  Foote  Sprague,  of  Taunton. 

Gen.  Ebenezer  Weaver  Peirce,  of  Freetown. 
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Read  before  the  Society  April  30,  1878,  by  the  Rev,  S.  Hopkins  Emery. 


It  devolves  on  me,  by  vote  of  the  Old  Colony  His- 
torical Society,  on  this  its  Quarter  Century  Celebration, 
to  make  a  statement  preliminary  concerning  its  earlier 
history,  for  the  reason  perhaps  that,  although  absent  from 
this  region  the  last  twenty  years  and  more,  I  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  its  origin;  as  will  appear  if  I  read  to 
you  its  Act  of  Incorporation,  receiving  the  signature  of 
the  Governor  just  twenty-five  years  ago  on  Saturday 
next  — that  is,  the  4th  of  May,  1853  : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
General  Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
as  follows  : 

Nathaniel  Morton,  Samuel  Hopkins  Emery,  Hodges 
Reed,  their  assoeiates  and  successors,  are  hereby  made  a  cor- 
poration by  the  name  of  The  Old  Colony  Historical  Society, 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  and  perpetuating  the  history  of 
the  Old  Colony  in  Massachusetts,  and  of  collecting  and  hold- 
ing documents,  books  and  memoirs  relating  to  its  history,  with 
all  the  powers  and  privileges,  and  subject  to  all  the  liabilities, 
contained  in  the  forty-fourth  chapter  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  Commonwealth;  and  for  the  purpose  aforesaid  may 
hold  real  and  personal  estate  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
fifteen  thousand  dollars. 
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I  do  not  know  that  the  chief  purpose  of  the  Society 
could  be  better  expressed,  even  now,  than  in  the  exact 
words  which  I  have  read  to  you :  "  preserving  and  per- 
petuating the  history  of  the  Old  Colony  —  collecting  and 
holding  documents,  books  and  memoirs  relating  to  its 
history/' 

I  cannot,  at  this  late  day,  recall  all  the  conversations 
between  the  incorporators  concerning  the  objects  of  the 
Society,  but  I  know  they  stimulated  one,  at  least,  of 
them  with  a  strong  desire  to  make  a  personal  contribution 
toward  "preserving  and  perpetuating  the  history"  of  the 
founders  of  certain  parts  of  the  Old  Colony. 

We  seem  to  have  made  haste  slowly  in  the  beginning 
of  our  history,  as,  according  to  the  record,  it  was  not  till 
the  23d  of  February,  1854,  toward  a  year  after  the  Act 
of  Incorporation  was  granted,  a  meeting  of  the  incorpo- 
rators was  called  in  the  study  of  the  writer,  to  adopt  by- 
laws and  organize  as  a  Society.  This  was  done  frith 
the  following  list  of  officers,  which  I  will  read,  as,  in  the 
absence  of  any  other  paper,  it  will  probably  reveal  the 
names  of  such  as  originally  petitioned  for  the  Act  of 
Incorporation : 

President  —  Nathaniel  Morton,  of  Taunton. 

Vice  Presidents  —  S.  Hopkins  Emery,  of  Taunton,  John 
Daggett,  of  Attleborough. 

Directors  —  Mortimer  Blake,  of  Mansfield,  Samuel  L. 
Crocker,  of  Taunton,  Ellis  Ames,  of  Canton,  Henry  B. 
Wheelwright,  of  Taunton,  William  R.  Deane,  of  Boston, 
Caleb  Swan,  of  Easton. 

Recording  Secretary  and  Librarian  —  Edgar  H.  Rood. 
of  Taunton. 

Corresponding  Secretary — John  Ordronaux, of  Taunton. 

Treasurer — Hodges  Reed,  of  Taunton. 
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Of  these  twelve  original  officers  eight  are  still  living — 
four  residents  of  Taunton  —  all  earnest  supporters,  it  is* 
believed,  of  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society. 

Concerning  those  deceased,  I  may  say,  Dr.  Swan  of 
Easton  was  eminent  in  his  profession  and  eminent  for  his 
warm-hearted  advocacy  of  all  good  enterprises.  The 
Southern  slave  never  had  a  better  friend,  and  this  in  a 
day  when  it  required  considerable  courage  to  be  an  out- 
spoken friend.  He  was  ever  on  the  side  of  temperance 
and  religion. 

William  R.  Deane  was  an  enthusiast  in  all  historical 
researches,  and  accomplished  much  in  that  line  of  labor. 

Hodges  Reed  lives  in  the  loving  memory  of  us  all  —  a 
quiet,  modest,  unassuming  man,  but  of  sterling  worth, 
a  genius  in  more  departments  than  one,  a  benefactor  to 
his  native  town. 

Nathaniel  Morton  had  in  his  veins  Pilgrim  blood, 
belonged  to  a  family  remarkable  for  its  scholarship,  easily 
planted  himself  among  the  foremost  at  the  Bristol  County 
Bar,  and  died  when  he  gave  promise  of  ranking  with 
Choate,  Webster,  Pinckney,  and  Wirt. 

John  Ordronaux,  who  studied  law  with  Morton,  has 
already  distinguished  himself  in  its  practice  in  New  York 
City. 

Ellis  Ames  and  John  Daggett  still  live  in  their 
respective  towns. 

Henry  B.  Wheelwright  has  removed  to  the  family 
homestead  in  Newburyport,  leaving  four  of  the  original 
twelve  still  residents  of  Taunton. 

The  Hon.  Francis  Baylies,  father-in-law  of  our  first 
president,  and  the  historian  of  the  Plymouth  Colony,  who 
lived  and  died  among  us,  passed  away  a  few  months 
before    this    Society    came    into    existence.     The   family 
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made  such  a  disposition  of  the  valuable  library  of  Mr. 
Baylies  as  they  were  certain  would  have  been  his  wish. 
It  is  in  the  possession  of  this  Society. 

The  Society  started  out  with  a  large  list  of  members, 
honorary  and  resident,  the  last  supposed  to  be  active 
members :  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  in  all,  of  whom 
two  hundred  and  fifty-three  were  residents  of  Massachu- 
setts—  the  larger  part  of  Taunton  and  vicinity.  This 
number  has  since  been  increased  to  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five,  of  whom  three  hundred  and  twenty-one  were 
residents  of  Massachusetts,  and,  as  before  stated,  largely  of 
this  locality.  I  am  not  certain  how  many  of  the  number 
are  living,  probably  not  half.  The  connection  of  the  most 
whose  names  are  recorded  has  been  only  nominal. 

Not  that  measures  were  not  taken  to  create  and  keep 
alive  an  interest.  I  find  from  the  records  that  very  many 
persons  were  appointed  to  prepare  and  read  papers,  who 
never  did  it.  Some  such  papers  were  read,  and  the 
names  of  their  authors  will  suggest  those  who,  for  a  series 
of  years,  sought  to  sustain  the  Society  in  its  good 
designs:  In  1855,  an  address  from  the  President, 
Nathaniel  Morton.  The  same  year,  an  account  of  the 
Taunton  North  Purchase,  by  Mortimer  Blake  ;  and  of  the 
Behoboth  North  Purchase,  by  John  Daggett.  In  1856, 
a  notice  of  Taunton,  England,  by  Charles  H.  Brigham; 
and  a  history  of  the  iron  manufactures  in  the  Old  Colony, 
by  Samuel  L.  Crocker.  Also,  a.  paper  on  the  early  legisla- 
tion of  Massachusetts,  by  Ellis  Ames.  In  1858,  the 
early  history  of  Norton,  by  Bev.  Mr..  Clark  ;  and  the 
early  history  of  Bristol  County,  by  J.  S.  Brayton  ;  the 
dialects  of  the  Indians,  by  P.  W.  Leland  ;  and  an  account 
of  the  Burying  Grounds  of  Taunton,  by  Edgar  11.  Reed  — 
so    interesting  that   by   request    it  was  repeated.     And 
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then  there  was  a  dearth  of  productions.  The  historical 
mill  ground  slow.  Nothing  in  1857,  or  1859.  In  1860, 
the  President,  John  Daggett,  came  to  the  rescue.  A 
paper  from  him  on  Samuel  Newman  of  Rehoboth  and  his 
wonderful  Concordance  —  a  copy  of  which,  just  found  and 
purchased  by  C.  I.  Reed,  was  on  exhibition  —  which, 
with  a  very  ancient  copy  of  the  Holy  Bible,  bearing  date 
1629,  containing  the  Apocrypha  and  Sternhold  and  Hop- 
kins' version  of  the  Psalms,  has  just  been  presented  to 
the  Society  by  Mrs.  C.  I.  Reed.  In  1861,  Mr.  Daggett 
read  a  paper  on  Thomas  Willett,  the  first  mayor  of  New 
York  ;  and  again  in  1862,  a  paper  on  Joel  and  Daniel 
Read  of  Attleborough.  The  same  year,  1862,  Rev. 
Charles  H.  Brigham  discoursed  on  two  remarkable  trees 
in  this  region.  In  1863,  William  R.  Deane  read  a  paper 
on  the  authorship  of  certain  articles  signed  Massachuset- 
tensis  in  the  Boston  papers  prior  to  the  Revolution.  In 
1864,  Mr.  Brigham  gave  an  account  of  Historical  Societies 
in  the  West,  where  he  had  been  travelling.  In  1865.  he 
described  the  Indian  Dictionary  found  in  possession  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  and  prepared  by 
Samuel  Danforth,  the  fourth  Taunton  minister. 

In  1866,  Rev.  M.  Blake  read  a  paper  on  the  ancestry 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  whether  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, or  what  other  particular  reason  intervened  to  cause 
a  cessation  of  the  How  of  papers,  I  am  unable  to  say, 
since,  in  my  residence  at  the  West  ever  after  1855,  I  of 
course  knew  little  of  what  was  being  done  or  not  done 
here.  There  was  no  lack  of  appreciation  of  these  care- 
fully prepared  papers.  There  was  always  a  vote  o^ 
thanks  —  a  vote  to  print  or  to  deposit  in  the  archives. 
Some  of  them  were  printed.  But  home  productions  were 
becoming   scarce.      Judge    Staples    of    Providence   was 
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requested  to  loan  his  paper  on  King  Philip  to  the  Society, 
to  be  read,  but  I  find  no  record  of  its  reading  —  only 
that  there  was  an  earnest  talk  about  the  treacherous  King 
at  one  of  the  meetings  in  1866  ;  as  also,  on  the  subject 
of  the  names  of  towns  in  Bristol  County.  There  were 
talks  on  various  other  subjects,  and  searching  inquiries  as 
to  books  and  documents.  The  Northmen  and  their  rela- 
tion to  Newport  Mill  and  Dighton  Rock  were  not  over- 
looked. The  Proprietors'  Records  of  Taunton  and  con- 
tiguous townships  were  eyed  with  due  interest. 

The  manuscript  papers  of  Mr.  Francis  Baylies  and 
Dr.  Peres  Fobes  awakened  vigilant  attention.  Com- 
mittees were  appointed  to  look  after  these,  and  also  to 
examine  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  recorded  deeds  of  the 
county.  Even  Mr.  B.  B.  Wales'  tin  wagons,  which  go 
over  the  country  gathering  up  old  papers  and  cleaning 
out  old  garrets,  were  not  overlooked.  In  its  zeal  for  the 
past  the  present  was  not  forgotten.  A  registry  of  volun- 
teers from  Taunton  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  was  kept, 
thus  fostering  patriotism  with  all  its  other  good  things  in  its 
members.  Indeed,  with  such  industry  did  the  Old  Colony 
Historical  Society  work  the  first  fifteen  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, from  1853  to  1868,  that  it  seems  to  have  settled 
down  into  a  state  of  inaction  from  sheer  exhaustion  — 
not,  however,  until  in  1863,  the  Taunton  Association  of 
Congregational  Ministers  had  voted  to  make  its  archives 
the  depository  of  their  valuable  papers,  and  provision  had 
been  made  for  funds,  by  the  annual  assessment  of  one 
dollar  among  its  members.  Earlier  than  this,  in  1858, 
the  Society  had  voted  cordial  approval  of  the  plan  of 
obtaining  from  the  Government  grants  of  land  in  aid  of 
Historical  Societies,  as  recommended  by  the  Wisconsin 
State  Historical  Society.  There  is  no  record  of  any  such 
grant,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to  this  Society. 
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But  I  am  reminded  of  an  early  effort  to  secure  a  fire- 
proof building  for  the  Society.  It  so  happened  that  our 
president  was  the  owner  of  such  a  building,  and,  had  he 
lived,  the  probability  is  the  Society  would  have  been  in 
possession  of  it  to-day,  but  his  sudden  death  prevented 
the  consummation  of  such  plans.  Since  then  the  Society 
has  had  no  abiding  place,  and  fares  as  did  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  in  the  wilderness,  having  by  kind  sufferance  a 
place  of  deposit  for  its  books  and  papers  with  the  Taunton 
Public  Library.  An  admirable  opportunity  is  afforded 
the  generous  and  well  disposed,  possessing  means,  to  do  a 
good  thing  for  themselves  and  the  Old  Colony,  as  well  as 
this  Society,  in  providing  a  permanent  building,  which 
shall  be  the  home  and  depository  of  its  valuable  col- 
lections. 

I  feel  just  now  like  putting  in  a  strong  plea  toward 
this  end.  The  Society  must  live.  When,  by  its  living 
operations  it  plants  itself  anew  among  the  institutions 
of  the  land,  an  agency  for  good  which  cannot  be  spared, 
somebody  somewhere  will  be  raised  up  who  will  not  only 
give  this  Society  a  local  habitation  but  leave  his  own 
name  behind  among  the  benefactors  of  the  world. 

It  ought  to  be  stated,  in  justice  to  the  Society,  that 
its  membership  roused  up  in  1876  —  I  think  it  was 
August  of  that  year  —  sufficiently  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  act  in  concert  with  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society 
in  observing  the  second  centenary  of  King  Philip's 
defeat  at  Mount  Hope  Neck.  Mr.  Crocker  attended,  and 
admirably  represented  the  Society  on  that  occasion. 

There  are  symptoms  of  a  new  awakening  of  this  some- 
what ancient  Society  at  the  present  time.  New  members 
are  being  added.  Fresh  interest  is  excited  in  historical 
questions.     It  looks  now  as  if  the  Old  Colony  Historical 
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Society  were  about  to  have  a  new  lease  of  life.  Its 
Second  Quarter  Century  should  be  crowned  with  a  glory 
and  a  blessing  greater  than  those  of  its  first,  and  toward 
such  an  end  let  this  meeting  minister,  becoming  indeed  a 
"new  departure"  in  the  line  of  industrious  research  and 
the  faithful  transmission  of  the  treasures  of  the  past  as 
well  as  the  present  to  future  generations. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  SAMUEL  WHITE, 

THE  FIRST  LAWYER  IN  TAUNTON. 


Read  before  the  Society  April  1,  1878,  by  Arthur  M.  Alger,  Esu. 


Samuel  White,  the  youngest  of  eight  children  of 
Samuel  and  Ann  (Bingley)  White,  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Weymouth,  April  2d,  1710,  and  in  1731,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one.  was  graduated  from  Harvard  College. 
Shortly  after  graduating  he  was  appointed  to  the  office 
of  deputy  sherilf,  in  the  exercise  of  which  he  acquired  a 
little  practical  knowledge  of  law,  and  found  that  he  had 
a  sufficient  aptitude  for  the  legal  profession  to  determine 
him  to  enter  its  ranks.  This,  at  a  time  when  bar  rules 
were  not  in  existence,  and  when  the  only  thing  required 
of  an  applicant  for  admission  as  an  attorney  was  to  take 
an  oath  to  practice  with  fidelity  to  the  court  and  his 
clients,  he  was  able  to  do  without  that  preliminary  course 
of  study  which  in  after  years  was  considered  necessary, 
and  enforced.  It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  state- 
ment, however,  that  he  was  not  a  diligent  student  of  the 
law,  for  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  he  possessed  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  it;  and  in  those  times  such  knowledge 
could  be  attained  only  by  severe  application.  The  prin- 
ciples and  rules  of  the  common  law  were  to  a  large 
extent  unwritten,  and  what  there  was  written  was  in 
such  undigested  shape,  and  set  out  in  such  uncouth  style, 
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as  to  be  exceedingly  difficult  of  comprehension.  "  Coke 
on  Littleton  "  was  the  student's  text-book  —  a  work, 
some  one  has  said,  containing  propositions  so  abstract,  and 
distinctions  so  nice,  and  doctrines  embracing  so  many 
conditions  and  qualifications,  that  it  requires  an  effort,  not 
only  of  a  mature  mind,  but  of  a  mind  both  strong  and 
mature,  to  understand  it.  Doubtless  it  has  appeared  to 
most  readers  as  it  did  to  King  James  :;  like  the  peace  of 
God,  which  passeth  all  understanding."  The  lawyers  of 
succeeding  generations  have  found  the  study  of  Cuke  suffi- 
ciently difficult  with  the  aid  of  all  the  commentaries  and 
volumes  of  reports  which  have  multiplied  during  the  last 
century.  Daniel  Webster  stated  that  he  read  Coke-Little- 
ton through  without  understanding  a  quarter  part  of  it. 
"I  really  often  despaired,"  he  wrote.  "  I  thought  T  never 
could  make  myself  a  lawyer,  and  was  almost  going  back 
to  the  business  of  school-keeping.  "  Joseph  Story,  the 
great  jurist,  when  a  student,  wrote  to  a  friend,  on  begin-- 
ning  the  study  of  Coke  after  reading  Blackstone,  "  I  took 
it  up,  and  after  trying  it  day  after  day  with  very  little 
success,  I  sat  myself  down  and  wept  bitterly.  My  tears 
dropped  upon  the  book,  and  stained  its  pages.  It  was 
but  a  momentary  irresolution.  I  went  on  and  on.  and 
began  at  last  to  see  daylight."  If  these  two  men  experi- 
enced such  difficulty,  in  the  light  of  all  the  progress  made 
in  jurisprudence,  we  may  judge  what  labor  was  necessary 
on  the  part  of  a  student  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  we  may  well  believe  that  Samuel  White 
acquired  the  stock  of  legal  knowledge  he  possessed  only 
by  patient  study.  At  that  time  there  were  neither  reports 
nor  books  of  forms  adapted  to  our  peculiar  laws  and  prac- 
tice, so  that  it  took  a  lawyer  years  to  store  his  memory 
with  decisions  and  precedents.      In.  1705,    Blaclcstone's 
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Commentaries  were  published  in  England,  but  were  not 
in  general  use  here  until  some  years  later.  They  cleared 
the  pathway  to  a  knowledge  of  the  law  of  many  obstruc- 
tions, and  in  fact  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
legal  study.  James  Otis  said  they  would  have  saved  him 
seven  years  labor  poring  and  delving  in  black-letter. 

The  exact  date  when  Samuel  White  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  is  not  known,  yet  it  is  certain  he  began  practice 
in  Taunton  shortly  before  1739,  being  the  first  regular 
practitioner,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  the  only  one, 
in  the  place.  A  statement  in  regard  to  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Danforth,  the  fourth  minister  of  Taunton,  made  by  Mr. 
Baylies  in  his  "  Memoir  of  Plymouth  Colony,"  has  led  a 
well  known  antiquary,  the  late  Samuel  G.  Drake,  in  his 
edition  of  that  work,  to  intimate  that  Samuel  White  was 
not  the  first  Taunton  lawyer,  but  was  preceded  in  the 
profession  by  Mr.  Danforth.  The  statement  referred  to 
is  as  follows:  "He  did  not  confine  himself  to  theology, 
but  attained  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  medical  art, 
and  ivas  no  contemptible  lawyer!"  Now  by  this  Mr.  Baylies 
did  not  mean  that  Danforth  was  a  lawyer,  but  merely  that 
he  had  picked  up  a  little  knowledge  of  law,  and,  perhaps, 
was  in  the  habit -of  advising  his  neighbors  about  their 
alfairs,  or  of  drawing  up  legal  instruments  of  a  simple 
nature  for  them,  as  some  of  our  country  squires,  who 
make  no  pretence  of  being  lawyers,  do  at  the  present 
day.  lie  never  appeared  in  court  to  argue  cases,  nor  was 
he  an  attorney  of  record.  He  knew  something  of  medicine 
and  surveying,  as  well  as  law,  and  engaged  in  business  en- 
terprises ;  in  fact  he  was  a  man  of  universal  knowledge,  but 
his  profession  was  that  of  a  minister,  and  there  is  not  a 
particle  of  evidence  that  he  was  ever  regarded  as  a  law- 
yer. The  first  lawyer  in  Taunton  was,  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt,  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
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His  contemporaries  at  this  time  at  the  bar  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  province,  with  whom  he  was  destined  to  contest 
many  cases,  were  Elkanah  Leonard  of  Middleboroogh,  a 
man  of  much  brilliancy  of  wit  and  mental  courage,  said 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fobes  to  have  been  "one  of  the  most 
distinguished  geniuses  of  his  name  and  age;"  Stephen 
Paine  of  Bristol,  for  several  years  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  ;  Timothy  Ruggles  of  Sandwich,  and  James 
Otis  of  Barnstable.  Ruggles  was  a  noted  tory  politician, 
who  served  as  a  brigadier-general  in  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  and  was  subsequently  Chief  Justice  of  the  Worcester 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Though  not  a  graceful  or  eloquent 
advocate,  he  was  nevertheless  a  very  formidable  opponent, 
possessing  a  strong,  though  coarse,  vein  of  wit  and  sarcasm, 
and  a  naturally  keen,  vigorous  mind  strengthened  by 
study.  James  Otis,  known  as  the  father  of  the  famous 
patriot  of  that  name,  occupied  considerable  space  in  public 
life,  acting  at  different  times  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Councillor  and  Judge  of  Probate.  He 
was  very  plausible  and  insinuating  in  his  arguments 
before  juries;  and  John  Adams,  referring  to  him  in  his 
diary  as  a,  lawyer,  mentions  the  time  when  lie  "reigned 
supreme  in  the  three  southern  counties."  These  were  the 
men  Samuel  White  had  principally  to  cope  with  in  the 
early  years  of  his  practice,  while  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  found  worthy  antagonists  in  Daniel  Leonard  and 
Robert  Treat  Paine  of  Taunton.  In  this  group  he  main- 
tained a  respectable  standing  as  an  efficient  advocate,  a 
safe  adviser,  a  man  of  education,  integrity  and  industry. 
He  was  especially  noted  for  his  accuracy  in  making  writs. 
which  in  those  days  included  the  declaration.  This  was 
for  many  years  regarded  as  a  very  high  attainment.  Mr. 
Holmes,  in  his  "Address  before  the   Bristol   Bar."  i elates 
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that  after  the  celebrated  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr., began  practice, 
he  was  consulted  on  an  important  controversy  of  some 
intricacy,  and,  after  hearing  and  considering  the  circum- 
stances, gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  an  action  could  be 
supported.  The  applicant  then  said  if  he  would  make  a 
writ  he  would  call  for  it  the  next  day.  Quincy  replied 
that  he  would  make  a  writ,  but  it  must  not  be  called  for 
the  next  day,  for  he  must  have  about  a  week,  and  he 
would  not  make  a  writ  that  should  fail,  for  a  thousand  dol- 
lars. Governor  Strong  stated  that  when  he  was  at  the 
Bar  his  clients'  greatest  fear  was  that  the  writ  would 
abate,  and  the  last  and  most  anxious  request  would  be, 
"  Pray  make  it  hang." 

In  1744,  Mr.  White  was  commissioned  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  Bristol  County.  In  1746,  the  year  in  which 
the  county  seat  was  transferred  from  the  town  of  Bristol  to 
Taunton,  the  courts  sitting  for  the  first  time  in  the  latter 
place  in  the  month  of  December,  he  was  appointed  King's 
Attorney  of  the  Court  of  Sessions,  a  position  he  held  . 
until  his  death. 

In  1765,  there  occurred  in  Bristol  County  one  of  those 
outbreaks  which  indicated  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and 
their  determination  to  resist  the  unconstitutional  taxation 
of  the  mother  country.  A  cargo  of  goods  newly  imported 
from  the  West  Indies  was  taken  in  the  night-time  from 
the  custody  of  the  revenue  officers  on  Taunton  River. 
An  attempt  to  retake  the  goods  was  opposed  by  force, 
popular  passions  were  excited,  and  a  riot  ensued.  The 
Governor  and  Council  having  been  called  on,  directed 
Mr.  White,  with  four  other  magistrates  of  the  county,  to 
investigate  the  matter,  to  assist  the  officers  in  enforcing 
the  law.  and,  if  necessary,  to  call  out  the  militia.  It  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  White  to  Andrew 
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Oliver,  that  he  and  his  associates  rendered  all  the  aid 
required  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  issuing  search 
warrants,  which  they  declined  to  do.  The  Collector  of 
Customs  feeling  aggrieved  at  this  filed  a  complaint  against 
them  for  not  yielding  him  proper  assistance  in  the  exercise 
of  the  duties  of  his  office,  raising  the  question,  for  the  fust 
time  in  the  Province,  whether  justices  of  the  pence  were 
vested  with  the  power,  or  were  obliged,  to  grant  warrants 
to  break  open  stores  and  houses  fur  the  purpose  of  search- 
ing for  customable  goods.  The  magistrates,  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  White,  "thought  it  not  incumbent  on  them  by  the  com- 
mon law,  if  not  repugnant  to  it."  The  question  was  submit- 
ted to  the  consideration  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  Attorney 
General  of  the  Province,  who  gave  an  opinion  in  writing 
that  justices  of  the  peace  were  not  possessed  of  such  power. 
and  that  the  proper  course  for  the  custom  officers  tu  have 
taken  under  the  circumstances  would  have  been  to  apply  to 
the  Superior  Court  for  a  writ  of  assistance ;  and  the  complaint 
was  accordingly  dismissed.  In  this  affair  Mr.  White  took 
an  active  and  creditable  part,  as  the  papers  relating 
thereto  in  the  State  archives  show.  The  following  letter 
in  regard  to  the  matter  is  of  interest : 

LETTER    FROM    SAMUEL    WHITE    TO    ANDREW    OLIVER. 

Taunton,  April  loth,  1765. 
Hon.  Sir — Yesterday  upon  the  rect.  of  the  order  of  the  Govern- 
or and  Council,  the  Justices  therein  mentioned  belonging  t«>  tins 
Town  met  immediately,  and  as  it  was  represented  that  Col.  Rich- 
mond might  be  knowing  to  some  facts  we  immediately  sent 
an  Express  to  him  desiring  him  to  come  to  Taunton  forthwith, 
who  came  accordingly,  but  was  not  knowing  to  any  facts  by 
which  we  could  either  find  the  persons  concerned  in  taking 
away  the  molasses,  or  any  riotous  proceedings.  However,  the 
Collector  applyd  to  us  for  warrants  to  search,  as  he  suspected 
some  -of  the  molasses  was  concealed  in  some  of  the  stores 
in  the  town  of  Taunton,  but  upon  our  sending  an  officer 
with  the  Collector  to  the  several   places  he  suspected,  the   people 
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opened  their  stores  without  any  trouble  or  difficulty,  and  in  one 
store  there  was  found  about  nine  or  ten  hogsheads  of  molaaseg, 
which  Mr.  Paxton  and  the  Collector  secured  as  I  suppose ;  in  this 
unfortunate  affair  there  has  (I  believe)  been  some  misrepresent- 
ations &  some  things  much  exaggerated,  but  as  Mr.  Paxton  is  here 
on  the  spot  &  has  been  so  kind  as  to  make  a  particular  inquiry 
into  these  affairs  he  can  inform  the  Governor  &  Council  more 
fully  than  I  now  write.  We  shall  take  all  further  measures  in 
this  affair  consistent  with  our  duty  and  office,  and  shall  send  a 
further  account  when  anything  further  occurs. 

I  am  with  the  greatest  esteem  «fc  respect  your  lion,  most  obe- 
dient &  Hum.  Servt.,  for  myself  &  in  behalf  of  the  other  Justices. 

Sam'l  White. 

Hon.  Andrew  Oliver,  Esq.,  Sec'y. 

* 

Among  the  "Godfrey  Papers,"  in  the  possession  of  Mr, 
Edgar  II.  Reed  of  Taunton,  is  the  following  letter  -written 
by  Mr.  White  in  reference  to  local  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
and  addressed  to  Gen'l  George  Godfrey,  one  of  the  leading- 
men  in  town.  It  is  not  without  value  as  evidence  of  a 
controversy  the  author  of  that  excellent  work,  "The  Min- 
istry of  Taunton,"  has  not  noticed,  and  concerning  which 
no  mention  is  to  be  met  with  elsewhere. 

LETTER  FROM  SAMUEL  WHITE  TO  GEORGE    GODFREY. 

Boston,  Feb'y  20,  1707. 
Sir — We  have  nothing  new  at  present.  Whether  the  Court  will 
rise  next  week  is  uncertain.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether 
there  is  to  be  a  Town" meeting  about  the  Kev\l,  &c.  I  hope  you 
will  conduct  the  affair  so  as  may  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
Town,  for  I  greatly  fear  if  this  matter  be  Drove  to  Extremity  (as 
some  people  seem  to  incline  to  have  it)  I  think  the  Town  will  be 
broke  to  Pieces.  T  understand  the  Ditficultys  at  Heading  still 
remain,  and  it's  thought  by  some  that  Mr.  Lathrop  will  not  give 
his  answer  there  at  present.  1  heard  as  I  came  along  the  Road 
that  one  of  our  wise  men  was  very  much  against  having  a  Town 
meeting,  but  thought  it  best  to  send  for  Mr.  Lathrop  Directly. 
Such  a  conduct  I  believe  will  answer  no  good  end.  I  hope  you 
will  endeavour  to  manage  the  affair  in  the  best  manner  you  can, 
which  I  doubt  not  you  will  do  if  you  remain  of  the  same  mind 
you  did  when  I  saw  you  last.  1  should  be  glad  you  would  keep 
this  to  yourself. 

T  am  yV  Num.  Servt.,  Sam.  White. 
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It  was,  perhaps,  more  as  a  politician  than  as  a  lawyer 
that  he  achieved  reputation.  He  represented  Taunton  in 
the  General  Court  in  the  years  1749,  '50,  '51,  '52,  '53,  '56 
'57,  '58,  '59,  '64,  '65;  acted  as  Speaker  of  the  House  in 
1759,  '64,  '65  ;  and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Council  in 
1767,  '68,  '69.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  for  twenty  years 
he  was  almost  constantly  engaged  in  public  life.  It  was  his 
fortune  to  preside  over  the  House  during  the  memorable 
period  of  the  Stamp  Act,  when  Otis  and  Adams  and 
Thatcher  were  members  and  battled  for  the  rights  of  the 
colonists,  when  the  first  steps  were  taken  in  the  way  that 
led  to  Independence.  As  Speaker  he  was  one  of  the 
committee  that  prepared,  and  in  his  capacity  of  Speaker 
signed,  the  historic  letter  to  the  colonial  legislatures  call- 
ing for  a  congress  to  consider  means  of  obtaining  relief 
from  the  oppression  of  the  Stamp  Act.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  following  letter  of  instructions  written  by  him 
in  1765  to  Dennys  de  Berdt,  Agent  of  the  Province  of 
Massachusetts  in  England,  is  of  interest. 

LETTER  FROM  SAMUEL  WHITE  TO  DENNYS  DE  BERDT. 

Boston,  Nov.  7th,  1705. 

Sir — The  late  General  Congress  of  the  British  Colonies  at  New 
York  having  agreed  to  recommend  to  the  respective  assemblies 
to  appoint  special  agents  to  solicit  and  pursue  the  several  Petitions 
there  agreed  on,  and  thence  forwarded  to  Great  Britain;  in  conse- 
quence of  said  recommendation  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
this  Province  have  by  large  majority  made  choice  of  you  as  their 
agent  to  the  special  purpose  above  mentioned. 

Mr.  Jackson,  the  standing  agent  for  "the  Province,  by  a  letter 
from  the  House  in  their  May  session,  received  instructions  how 
to  conduct  himself  in  this  arduous  affair;  you  will  consult  him 
and  the  agents  of  the  other  colonies,  and  exert  your  abilities  and 
influence  to  serve  us  and  join  with  them — retaining  such  counsel 
as  may  be  needful.  You  will  have  a  copy  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Congress  upon  the  Rights  and  Privileges  of  the  Colonists,  as  also 
copies  of  the  Petitions  agreed  on,  and  of  the  Resolves  of  this 
House,  which  will  fully  explain  to  you  and  the  other  agents  what 
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their  constituents  expect  of  them.  We  must  believe  if  our  Peti- 
tions are  timely  presented,  and  did y  attended  to,  that  his  Majesty 
and  the  Parliament  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  relieve  two  or 
three  millions  of  very  dutiful,  loyal  and  useful  subjects  from  their 
present  Distresses.  We  wish  you  success  in  your  Negotiations, 
and  Prosperity  in  your  own  affairs,  and  am  with  the  greatest 
esteem. 

Yours,  &c,  in  behalf  of  the  House  of  Peps., 

Sam'l  White,  Spkr. 
P.  S.  The  House  takes  this  opportunity  to  acquaint  you  that 
they  have  directed  the  Province  Treasurer  to  remit  to  you  Two 
Hundred  Pounds  Sterling  to  enable  you  to  solicit  and  pursue  the 
before-mentioned  Petition.  Your  services  will  be  considered 
hereafter. 

Samuel  White  died  before  armed  resistance  was  made 
to  the  arbitrary  acts  of  Great  Britain,  yet  the  political 
atmosphere  during  the  closing  years  of  his  life  was  filled 
with  such  portentous  signs,  that  he  must  have  caught  the 
murmur  of  oncoming  events,  and,  as  Bancroft  declares 
Otis  did  when  all  the  arrangements  had  been  perfected 
for  the  assembling  of  the  Colonies  in  Congress  in  1765, 
have  "seemed  to  himself  to  hear  the  prophetic  song  of  the 
'Sibyls,'  chanting  the  springtime  of  a  new  empire."  Had 
he  lived  through  the  struggle  for  independence,  he  doubt- 
less would  have  continued  to  sustain  an  active  part  on  the 
patriotic  side,  and  have  sustained  it  so  well  as  to  render 
his  name  more  familiar  to  posterity  than,  it  now  is.  Ilis 
death  occurred  on  the  20th  of  March,  1709.  lie  was 
buried  on  the  Plain  in  Taunton,  where  a  stone  with  the 
following  inscription  marks  his  resting  place  : 

In  memory 

of 

The  Hon.  Samuel  White,  Esq., 

Colonel 

of 

a  foot  regiment  of  Militia, 

Barrister  at  law, 

Member 'of  the  lion,  his  Majesty's  Council, 

who 
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having  been  often  delegated  to  the  office  of  Government 
faithfully  served  his  God,  his  King,  and  his  Country, 

and  exhibiting  thro' an  unspotted  course  of  life 

the  virtues  of  the  patriot,  the  friend  &  the  Christian 

fell   asleep  in  Jesus 

March  20,  MDCCLXIX, 

in  the  LIX 

year  of  his  age. 

This  humble  stone,  small  tribute  of  their  praise, 

Lamented  shade!  thy  weeping  offspring  raise. 

Oh  !  while  their  footsteps  haunt  ye  hallowed  shrine, 

May  each  fair  branch  shoot  fertile  as  ye  vine. 

Not  with  thy  dust,  be  here  thy  virtue's  tomb, 

But  brightening  still,  each  grace  transplanted  bloom; 

Sire,  sons  and  daughters  share  a  like  renown, 

Applauding  angels,  a  celestial  crown. 

Mr.  White  married  in  November,  1735,  Prudence, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Williams  of  Taunton,  and  had  the 
following  children :  Experience,  born  1738,  married  the 
Hon.  George  Leonard,  LL.  D  ;  Anna,  born  1741,  married 
the  Hon.  Daniel  Leonard;  Bathsheba,  born  1746,  married 
the  Hon.  William  Baylies,  M.  D. 

He  resided  on  the  old  road  leading  to  the  Weir,  his 
house  standing  on  or  near  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
house  of  Capt.  William  TI.  Phillips. 


! 


THE  PILGRIMS  AND  PURITANS: 

OR, 

PLYMOUTH  JM  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  BAY. 

Read  before  the  Society  April  30,  1878,  by  Rev.  Increase  N.  Tarbox,  D.  D. 


It  is  a  noticeable  circumstance  that,  amid  our  American 
Festival  and  Memorial  Days,  those  which  are  peculiar  to 
New  England  —  those  which  had  their  origin  distinctly  in 
the  old  New  England  history  —  fall  in  the  late  autumn  and 
early  winter,  when  the  cold  winds  out  of  the  north  begin 
to  blow  and  the  wild  storms  break  along  our  rough  coast. 
Thanksgiving  and  Forefather's-Day  belong  to  that  season 
of  our  year,  when  we  are  driven  by  the  harshness  of  the 
outer  world  to  take  shelter  in  our  homes  and  gather  in 
household  converse  about  our  comfortable  firesides. 

It  was  not  a  matter  of  their  own  choice  that  our 
Pilgrim  Fathers  did  not  reach  Plymouth  until  the  winter 
was  upon  them.  It  certainly  was  not  desirable  that  their 
landing  upon  these  shores  should  have  been  deferred  until 
the  cold  month  of  December.  Had  their  well  laid  plans 
succeeded,  they  would  have  come  upon  our  coast  in  the 
early  autumn,  when  the  soft  hazy  days  of  our  Indian 
Summer  might  have  awaited  and  welcomed  their  arrival, 
and  they  could  have  built  their  nule  homes  with  no  severe 
exposure.  But  unforeseen  delays  held  them  upon  the 
European  shores  until  the  time  they  should  have  landed 
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here.  It  Avas  to  them  personally  a  sore  calamity  thus  to 
be  kept  back  until  they  were  thrown  into  this  rough  wil- 
derness during  the  darkest  and  shortest  days  of  our  year. 
But  to  us,  their  descendants,  living  more  than  two  hund- 
red and  fifty  years  afterward,  this  circumstance  of  the 
winter  landing  transfigures  itself  into  poetry  and  romance 
before  our  imaginations.  There  is  a  certain  charm  about 
our  early  records,  such  as  they  never  could  have  had  if 
the  Pilgrims  had  doubled  Cape  Cod  and  threaded  their 
way  to  Plymouth  harbor  in  the  long  lazy  days  of  summer. 
It  is  a  law  written  upon  the  human  mind  and  heart, 
that  we  take  little  care  to  remember  easy-going  virtues 
and  periods  of  sunny  prosperity ;  while  we  keep  in  hal- 
lowed remembrance  the  storms,  the  conflicts,  the  strug- 
gles of  human  life — the  days  of  heroic  action  and  heroic 
suffering,  when  the  soul  is  lifted  above  itself  and  rises  to 
great  achievements.  The  things  which  seem  most  desira- 
ble to  men  for  the  time  being,  coining  generations  easily 
forget.  The  romantic  periods  of  human  history  are  those 
of  sore  trial  and  adversity;  when  there  is  suffering  for 
conscience'  sake — ,a  martyr-like  faith  and  patience  in 
the  service  of  God,  and  truth,  and  liberty.  The  poet 
Virgil  has  left  us  a  memorable  line — memorable,  because 
forever  true  to  the  deepest  instincts  of  the  soul. 

"  Ha3C  olim  meminisse  juvabit" — 

"  It  will  be  pleasant  in  the  coming  times  to  remember 
these  things."  When  those  poor  sea-faring  wanderers 
were  trying  to  find  their  way  to  Italy,  that,  which  in 
after  times  it  would  be  pleasant  to  remember,  was  not 
what  happened  to  them  in  the  quiet  days,  when  the  sky 
was  clear  and  the  sea  calm,  but  it  was  what  befell  when 
the  great  storm  came  upon  them  —  when  they  were  driven 
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to  and  fro  in  the  tempest,  until,  at  last,  their  bark  was  cast 
helplessly  upon  the  rocks  and  they  escaped  for  their  lives, 
to  sit  down  upon  a  wild  and  desolate  shore. 

How  dreadful  were  the  experiences  of  that  first  winter 
at  Plymouth  is  well  known,  and  we  need  not  repeat  the 
sad  story.  It  was  not,  however,  as  many  may  suppose, 
because  it  was  a  winter  of  great  severity  that  it  was  so 
destructive  to  the  families  of  these  poor  Pilgrims.  By 
all  accounts  it  was  a  season  of  unusual  mildness  for  our 
latitude.  There  were,  of  course,  frost  and  snow,  for  no 
New  England  winter  is  without  them.  But  the  winter 
storms  of  that  year,  as  we  learn  from  the  minute  record 
of  Gov.  Bradford,  were  chiefly  rain-storms,  and  there  were 
an  unusual  number  of  mild  pleasant  days.  Edward 
Winslow  writing  home,  late  the  next  autumn,  says : 

"  For  the  temper  of  the  air  here  it  agreeth  well  with  that 
of  England,  and  it  there  be  any  difference  at  all,  this  is  some- 
what hotter  in  the  summer.  Some  think  it  to  be  colder  in  the 
winter,  but  I  can  not,  out  of  experience,  say  so/' 

If  Edward  Winslow,  after  passing  that  first  winter 
here,  had  not  learned  "  out  of  experience,"  that  it  was 
colder  than  English  winters,  we  know  that  it  must  have 
been  an  uncommonly  mild  one.  But  no  New  England 
winter  can  be  otherwise  than  dreadful  to  a  hundred  men. 
women  and  children  thrown  upon  its  shores,  without 
shelter,  late  in  the  month  of  December. 

The  story  of  that  little  company  who  built  their  rude 
homes  at  Plymouth  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  years  ago, 
so  far  from  becoming  outlawed  and  monotonous,  gathers 
about  itself  a  new  and  larger  interest  from  generation  to 
generation.  Indeed  the  last  fifty  years  have  done  much 
to  give  little  Plymouth  its  true  place  in  our  national  his- 
tory.    Things  before  doubtful  have  been  cleared.      Light 
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has  been  shed  on  many  obscure  points.  The  real  work 
which  the  Pilgrims  did  is  better  defined.  They  stand 
out  and  are  seen  in  their  relations  to  the  times  in  which 
they  lived,  and  the  times  that  came  after,  as  they  could 
not  be  seen  and  understood  in  the  earlier  generations. 
Historical  problems  are  often  long  in  reaching  their  full 
solution.  Living  men  can  hardly  ever  write,  in  an 
adequate  way,  the  history  of  their  own  times.  It  takes 
a  long  course  of  years  to  disentangle  the  web  of  events. 
Causes  must  have  time  to  work  themselves  out  to  their 
consequences.  We  must  be  able  to  stand  a  good  way  off 
from  a  great  picture,  to  get  the  right  light,  and  see  it  to 
the  best  advantage.  And  so,  we  repeat,  the  story  of 
those  poor  persecuted  wanderers,  who  at  last  found  their 
settled  habitation  at  Plymouth,  has  lost  none  of  its  fresh- 
ness as  the  years  have  gone  by,  but  is  really  a  grander 
and  more  interesting  record  than  ever  before. 

Our  purpose,  however,  is  not  to  attempt  any  abstract 
argument  or  labored  essay  upon  this  general  theme,  but 
rather  to  linger  amid  the  men  and  the  events  of  thoss 
early  times — to  try  and  see  them  as  they  were  —  to 
refresh  our  memories,  and,  if  may  be,  warm  our  hearts. 
While  little- Plymouth  will  be  the  centre  around  which 
our  thoughts  will  revolve,  the  early  setlers  of  New  England 
generally  will  needs  come  into  view. 

In  speaking  upon  this  topic  you  will  allow  me  to  pro- 
ceed in  quite  an  elementary  way.  I  am  aware  that  some 
of  you  have  studied  this  chapter  of  human  affairs  carefully. 
and  have  passed  beyond  the  need  of  any  elementary 
instruction.  But  doubtless  I  speak  to  others  whose 
knowledge  of  these  matters  is  general  and  not  critical . 
and  a.  lew  hints  and  distinctions  will  help  to  a  larger  and 
clearer  understanding  of  the  whole  subject.     Many  per- 
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sons,  especially  in  early  life,  find  it  hard  to  make  an 
orderly  arrangement  in  their  minds  of  our  early  New- 
England  history.  The  events  move  before  them  in  an 
irregular  and  disjointed  manner.  They  find  it  difficult  to 
keep  the  relations  of  persons  and  places,  of  space  and 
time,  and  the  steady,  ongoing  march  of  events.  A  few 
broad  and  simple  distinctions  will  be  helpful  for  making 
the  matter  clear. 

I.  One  point  to  be  especially  remembered  and  kept 
in  mind  is,  that  for  more  than  sixty  years,  i.  e.,  from  1628 
to  1691,  what  we  now  call  Massachusetts  consisted  of  two 
colonies,  two  centres  of  life  and  influence,  not  very  far 
apart,  but  quite  distinct  from  each  other.  The  one  was 
the  little  colony  at  Plymouth,  beginning  in  1620  ;  and  the 
other,  the  far  larger  colony  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay, 
chartered  in  1628,  and  centring  about  Salem,  Charles- 
town  and  Boston.  These  colonies  were  only  about  forty 
miles  distant  from  each  other,  but  it  was  a  wilderness  that 
separated  them  by  the  land  route,  and  what  intercourse 
they  had  in  the  first  years  was  mainly  by  water.  But 
they  were  not  so  far  apart  in  distance,  and  by  the  physical 
difficulties  that  intervened,  as  they  were  in  their  general 
ideas,  in  their  different  ways  of  looking  at  the  great 
questions  concerning  Church  and  State,  which  were  then 
up  for  consideration.  And  so,  these  two  little  confedera- 
cies lived,  for  a  time,  very  largely  by  themselves.  They 
were  independent  of  each  other,  and  each  was  as  inde- 
pendent of  the  mother  country  as  she  could  well  contrive 
to  be.  Their  great  distance  from  the  old  world  enabled 
them  to  carry  on  their  own  affairs  without  much  interfer- 
ence from  the  home  government.  But  they  both  owed  a 
common  allegiance  to  England,  while  in  respect  to  each 
other  they  were  quite  independent  — bound  together  only 
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by  the  laws  of  common  ancestry  and  christian  courtesy. 
They  remained  thus  distinct,  as  we  have  said,  for  more 
than  sixty  years.  Meanwhile  they  were  often  joined  in 
various  alliances  for  mutual  help  and  protection,  but  they 
were  not  merged  under  one  constitution  until  the  year 
1691. 

II.  Let  us  make  another  distinction.  The  people  of 
Plymouth  were  called  Pilgrims,  and  when  we  speak  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  we  have  special  reference  to  them. 
The  people  that  settled  Salem  and  Boston  and  the 
surrounding  towns  were  known  as  Puritans,  and  when  we 
speak  of  the  Puritan  Fathers,  in  our  early  history,  if  we 
use  and  understand  historical  language  correctly,  we  shall 
have  primary  reference  to  these  dwellers  in  Massachusetts 
Bay.  The  little  companies  that  soon  after  went  out  to 
begin  the  settlements  at  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  came 
from  the  same  general  class  in  English  society.  Indeed, 
they  passed  through  the  gateway  of  the  Bay,  to  go  and 
found  those  Connecticut  colonies.  They  were  also  Puritans. 
Many  persons  use  these  terms  indiscriminately,  and  speak 
of  Pilgrims  or  Puritans  as  meaning  the  same  thing.  But 
this  is  only  a  confused  use  of  language.  Let  us  ever 
bear  in  mind  that  by  the  name  Pilgrim  Fathers,  we 
designate  particularly  the  men  of  Plymouth,  while  the 
Puritan  Fathers  are  the  men  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  and 
the  colonies  that  grew  directly  out  of  that. 

III.  But  there  were  other  modes  of  designation 
employed  in  the  early  days  to  distinguish  the  dwellers  in 
the  two  colonies.  The  people  of  Plymouth  wore  called 
Separatists,  and  the  settlers  in  Massachusetts  Bay  were 
called  Non-Conformists.  It  is  important  that  we  should 
have  a  distinct  idea  as  to  what  those  words  signified  in 
the  early  New  England  times. 
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The  Plymouth  people  after  a  long  and  fruitless 
endeavor  to  reform  the  Church  of  England,  had  taken 
themselves  completely  out  of  it,  and  had  organized  them- 
selves into  a  church  of  quite  another  pattern — a  simple 
Christian  brotherhood,  where  all  the  members  were  upon 
an  essential  equality.  This,  they  believed  to  be  a  church 
according  to  the  New  Testament  plan.  They  had  entered 
into  this  organization  some  eighteen  years  before  their 
coming  to  these  shores,  while  they  were  yet  living  in  the 
north  of  England.  Their  old  English  homes  were  away 
from  London,  in  a  corner  of  the  land,  comparatively 
remote,  at  a  place  where  the  three  northern  counties  of 
Nottingham,  York  and  Lincoln  come  together.  Being  so 
far  removed  from  the  great  thoroughfares  of  the  kingdom, 
they  were  permitted  for  a  time  to  walk  in  their  new  way 
of  Church  fellowship  without  serious  molestation.  They 
were  thus  associated  when  Queen  Elizabeth  died  and 
James  I.  came  to  the  throne.  They  had  strong  hopes  and 
expectations,  from  the  accession  of  this  new  sovereign, 
that  they  should  be  permitted  to  live  in  peace,  but 
in  all  such  hopes  they  were  doomed  to  a  miserable 
disappointment. 

The  people  thus  banded  together  met  for  their 
worship  in  two  places,  because  of  the  distance  they  would 
have  to  travel  if  they  were  all  to  gather  at  one  point. 
One  assembly  met  in  Scrooby,  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
William  Brewster;  and  the  other  at  Gainsborough,  some 
twelve  miles  distant.  But  though  there  were  two  assem- 
blies, they  were,  at  the  first,  only  as  parts  of  one  whole. 
The  company  that  gathered  at  Scrooby  was  under  the 
pastoral  care  and  instruction  of  Mr.  Richard  Clifton  and 
Mr.  John  Robinson  ;  while  that  at  Gainsborough  had.  for 
its  minister,  Mr.  John    Smith.     It   was    this    course    of 
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conduct  that  made  them  to  be  called  Separatists.  They 
disowned  the  Church  of  England  and  took  themselves 
entirely  away  from  it.  This  was  not  the  first  attempt  in 
England  to  organize  churches  after  this  general  pattern, 
but  it  was  the  first  that  was  really  successful  and  endur- 
ing, keeping  a  continued  existence  and  passing  it  on  to 
the  generations  to  come.  Men  in  and  about  London  had, 
at  various  times,  attempted  the  same  thing.  But  they 
were  more  under  the  direct  eye  of  the  government,  and 
were  baffled  at  every  step.  They  were  hunted  continually 
by  busy  officials,  were  imprisoned,  and  the  leaders  were 
put  to  death.  But  in  the  north  of  England,  in  the  region 
about  Scrooby  and  Gainsborough,  this  process  had  gone 
on  for  some  years,  from  1602  to  1608,  before  the  author- 
ities so  far  interfered  as  to  break  up  these  gatherings. 
When,  at  length,  violent  persecution  began,  these  people 
chose  to  take  themselves  out  of  England  and  leave  their 
native  land  behind  them.  After  immense  difficulty  and 
much  suffering  they  succeeded,  at  last,  in  escaping  to 
Holland,  which  was  then  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed,  much 
as  America  has  been  in  more' recent  generations.  In  this 
scattering,  the  Gainsborough  assembly  was  separated 
from  that  of  Scrooby.  It  was  from  the  last-named  con- 
gregation that  the  Pilgrims  came.  They  lived  in  Holland 
twelve  years,  from  1608  to  1620,  before  emigrating  to 
these  shores.  These  people  were  called  Separatists.  At 
first  they  were  known  as  Rigid  Separatists,  i,  *.,  they 
disowned  the  Church  of  England  altogether  —  claimed 
that  it  was  no  church  and  that  Christian  people  ought  to 
have  no  fellowship  with  it.  But  under  the  healing 
influences  of  time,  and  the  wise  counsels  and  instructions 
of  Mr.  Robinson,  after  a  little  they  came  to  take  a 
milder  view.     They  allowed  that  the  Church  of  England, 
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with  all  its  faults,  was  yet  a  real  Church  of  Christ;  but 
that  it  was  better  for  them  to  be  out  of  it  and  to  keep 
out  of  it.  They  claimed  to  have  found  for  themselves  a 
much  truer  way,  more  in  harmony  with  Christ's  teachings 
and  the  New  Testament  patterns.  This  was  their  position 
when  they  came  to  these  shores.  They  were  Separatists, 
but  no  longer  Rigid  Separatists. 

Within  a  few  days  I  have  seen,  for  the  first  time,  a 
sturdy  English  pamphlet,  with  which,  very  likely,  some 
of  my  hearers  are  quite  familiar.  Its  origin  was  peculiar. 
Benjamin  Scott,  at  that  time  Chamberlain  of  the  City  of 
London,  in  some  public  gathering  of  the  Quakers,  where 
he  happened  to  be  present,  heard  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
arraigned  as  persecutors.  He  asked  permission  to  slw>\v 
the  contrary,  in  a  public  address  before  the  Friends' 
Institute.  The  request  was  generously  granted.  The 
occasion  naturally  called  together  a  good  many  Americans 
who  happened  to  be  in  London.  The  proposition  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Scott  and  triumphantly  defended  was  the 
following  : 

"  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  not  Puritans  but  Separatists 
{who  were  the  first  advocates,  of  perfect  free  Jem  of  conscience  at 
the  Hcformation).      They  did  not,  as  has  been  reported  of  them 

by  some  writers,  persecute,  for  conscience'  sake,  Roger  Williams, 
the  Friends,  or  any  person." 

Ill  the  course  of  his  address,  alter  giving  a  description 
of  the  region,  already  referred  to,  about  Scroobv  and 
Gainsborough,  that  cradle  in  which  the  Pilgrim  principles 
were  successfully  nursed,  he  turned  to  those  of  our  own 
countrymen  present,  with  the  remark  : 

"  And  here  let  me  say,  my  American  hearers,  who  have 
honored  me  with  your  attendance  to-night,  here  is  the 
fountain-head,  or  one  chief  fountain  of  all  your  greatness. 
This   remote    hamlet   of    Nottinghamshire,    adjacent    to    the 
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borders  of  Yorkshire,  which  now  echoes  to  the  whistle  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  —  here  in  the  old  Manor-]  louse  of 
Scrooby,  *  *  *  or  in  0Iie  0f  its  offices,  met  the  simple, 
humble  Separatist  worshippers,  Robinson,  Brewster  and  Brad- 
ford, the  leaders  of  the  Pilgrim  band,  and  the  founders  of  the 
civil  and  religious  liberties  of  America." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  people  who  came  into  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  were  Non-Conformists.  They  were 
still  members  of  the  Church  of  England  when  they  came 
hither ;  but  they  had  objected  to  some  of  the  forms, 
ceremonies  and  usages  of  that  church.  They  were,  many 
of  them,  under  censure  and  discipline,  because  they 
would  not  strictly  and  exactly  obey  church  orders.  Many 
of  the  leaders  had  been  forbidden  to  preach,  had  been 
made  subject  to  fines  and  imprisonment.  Not  a  few  of 
the  chief  men  among  the  Puritan  settlers  of  New  Eng- 
land had  escaped  out  of  England  by  stealth.  They  had 
been  taken  on  board  the  vessels  coming  to  these  shores. 
under  cover  of  the  night,  and  after  the  vessels  themselves 
had  left  the  shores.  But  they  were  members  of  the 
English  Church,  and  had  in  their  minds,  when  they  left 
their  native  country,  the  idea  of  establishing  the  same 
church  here,  only  leaving  out  the  abuses. 

This  may  show  with  sufficient  clearness  the  main  atti- 
tude of  the  people  of  Plymouth  and  the  people  of  the 
Bay,  in  respect  to  their  different  church  affinities.  And 
in  a  new  land,  where  they  were  laying  foundations,  their 
ideas  about  the  church  would  be  likely  to  have  a  material 
influence  in  respect  to  their  ideas  of  civil  matters. 

IV.  But  still  again.  The  people  of  Plymouth  had 
aforetime  been  called  Brownists,  and  they  were  still  called 
so  by  their  enemies,  though  they  tried  in  all  possible 
ways  to  disown  and  throw  off  the  name.  If  they  might 
ever  have  been  called  Brownists,  they  had  outgrown  be- 
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fore  coming  hither  what  that  name  implied  and  suggested, 
viz. —  rigid  separation.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
was  one  of  the  points  touched  upon  in  that  wonderful 
farewell  address  of  John  Robinson,  as  the  Pilgrims  were 
leaving  Holland.     Said  he  : 

"  I  must  also  advise  you  to  abandon,  avoid  and  shake  off 
the  name  of  Brownist.  It  is  a  mere  nick-name  and  a  brand 
for  making  religion  and  the  professors  of  religion  odious  unto 
the  Christian  world." 

Years  before  this  time,  the  names  Brownist  and  Separa- 
tist had  been  used  very  much  as  interchangeable  words 
and  meaning  essentially  the  same  thing.  Robert  Brown, 
from  whom  the  name  Brawnist  was  derived,  was  one  of  the 
early  and  able  writers  in  England,  in  favor  of  the  princi- 
ples of  entire  separation  from  the  English  Church.  Brown 
was  still  alive  when  the  Pilgrims  came  hither.  But  he  had 
gone  back  from  his  own  principles,  and  had  charge  of  a 
small  parish  in  the  English  establishment.  But  this  was 
not  the  worst.  His  character  and  reputation  were  not 
good,  and  the  name  Brownist  had  a  touch  of  disgrace 
connected  with  it.  Very  naturally,  therefore,  the  people 
of  Plymouth  did  not  wish  any  longer  to  be  called 
Brownists,  and  they  tried  industriously  to  cast  olf  the 
name,  and  the  more  they  tried  to  repudiate  it  the  more 
did  their  enemies  delight  to  fasten  it  upon  them.  Cotton 
Mather,  though  writing  his  Magnalia  seventy  years  after 
the  landing  at  Plymouth,  seemed  to  take  a  strange  pleas- 
ure in  bringing  up  again  that  worn-out  and  odious  name. 
Hear  how  self-complacently  and  patronizingly  he  talks 
about  the  men  of  Plymouth  in  Book  I.  of  the  Magnalia  : 

"It  is  true  there  have  been  some  varieties  among  this  peo- 
ple, but  still  I  suppose  the  body  of  them  do  with  integrity 
espouse  and  maintain  the   principles  upon  which  they  were 
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first  established  ;  however,  I  must,  without  fear  of  offending, 
express  nry  fear  that  the  leaven  of  that  rigid  thing  they  call 
Brownism  has  prevailed  sometimes  a  little  of  the  furthest  in 

the  administrations  of  this  pious  people." 

Cotton  Mather  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  as  a 
public  writer  could  not  well  have  been  spared  in  our  early 
New  England  history.  He  was  a  man,  too,  with  all  his 
oddities  and  eccentricities,  of  many  excellencies  of  char- 
acter. But  the  sentence  we  have  just  quoted  was  aimed 
at  men  so  far  superior  to  himself,  in  respect  to  breadth  of 
understanding  and  common  sense,  large  and  generous 
catholicity,  that  he  would  hardly  have  been  found  worthy 
to  untie,  the  latchet  of  their  shoe;s. 

V.  And  now  we  reach  a  still  more  general  distinc- 
tion. The  Plymouth  colony  was  very  weak  and  small 
compared  with  that  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  set- 
tlement at  Plymouth  was  made  in  1G20.  The  Massachu- 
setts company  was  chartered  in  1628,  and  in  that  same 
year  a  few  families,  with  Mr.  John  Endicott  as  their  gov- 
ernor, took  up  their  abode  at  Salem.  In  1029  a  much 
larger  number  came  over,  and  the  first  church  in  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  was  organized  at  Salem  that  summer. 
(August  1629).  But  it  was  not  till  1630  that  the  great 
tide  of  emigration  to  the  Bay  began.  The  summer  ^ 
1630  saw  a  much  larger  number  of  English-speaking 
people  in  the  Bay  than  all  that  had  been  gathered  at 
Plymouth  in  the  ten  years  since  the  landing.  By  the 
month  of  August,  1630,  four  strong  churches  were 
planted  in  the  Massachusetts:  Salem,  Charlestown, 
Watertown,  and  Dorchester  ;  while  Plymouth  still  had 
but  her  one  church  and  one  town.  In  three  years  more 
(1633)  the  population  centring  about  Boston  was  many 
times  larger  than  that  about  Plymouth.     In  1640.  nine- 
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teen  churches  had  been  organized  out  of  the  Puritan  pop- 
ulation of  the  Bay,  including  those  which  had  gone  to 
Connecticut,  while  only  seven  had  been  formed  out  of  the 
Pilgrim  population  about  Plymouth,  and  some  of  these 
were  exceedingly  small.  The  same  general  law  of  pro- 
portions continued.  At  the  time  when  the  two  colonies 
were  merged,  in  1691,  not  far  from  fifty-five  churches  had 
sprung  into  being  out  of  the  Puritan  population,  which 
made  the  Massachusetts  Bay  its  gateway  of  entry,  while 
only  fifteen  or  twenty  churches  had  grown  up  in  the  Ply- 
mouth colony.  In  short,  Plymouth,  through  all  those 
early  years,  was  a  very  small  and  humble  place,  compara- 
tively. The  tides  of  life  ebbed  and  flowed  about  the  Bay 
in  far  deeper  and  fuller  channels.  The  stir  of  business 
was  there.  The  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  pride  of 
success,  the  controlling  power,  were  there.  In  all  those 
early  years  the  people  of  the  Bay  did  not  think  it  of 
much  consequence  to  inquire  what  those  poor  plodding 
Pilgrims  down  at  Plymouth  were  doing. 

VI.  Again.  Not  only  were  the  two  colonies  very 
unlike  in  respect  to  wealth  and  outward  prosperity,  but 
they  differed  still  more  in  what  may  be  called  their  liter- 
ary and  intellectual  culture.  The  chief  men  at  Plymouth, 
in  the  first  years,  were  not  indeed  wholly  unlettered,  but 
they  were,  for  the  most  part,  plain  and  practical  men, 
without  that  early  and  enlarged  culture  derived  from 
schools  and  universities.  Such  education  as  they  had 
was  rather  the  fruit  of  their  own  industrious  study  and 
thought  than  the  gift  of  learned  institutions.  John 
Robinson,  their  pastor,  who  stayed  behind  in  Holland, 
and  who  was  thwarted  in  all  his  attempts  to  reach  these 
shores,  was  indeed  a  man  of  university  education,  a  ripe 
and  thorough  scholar,  a  skillful,  able  thinker  and  debater. 
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But  all  his  efforts  to  reach  Plymouth  were  in  vain, 
through  the  wiles  and  contrivances  of  certain  men,  who 
hoped  to  reap  a  harvest  of  worldly  gain  from  the  new 
colony,  and  who  did  not  want  it  to  be  too  much  occupied 
with  the  things  of  religion.  He  died  in  1G25  without 
the  sight  of  the  new  land  whither  so  many  of  his  flock 
had  gone. 

Of  the  men  signing  the  compact  in  the  cabin  of  the 
Mayflower  the  first  eight  may  be  understood  as  represent- 
ing the  leading  minds  of  the  little  company.  John 
Carver's  name  stands  first,  by  official  propriety,  because 
on  the  very  day  of  the  signing  of  the  compact  he  had 
been  designated  as  their  first  governor.  Then  follow,  in 
order,  William  Bradford,  Edward  Winslow,  William 
Brewster,  Isaac  Allerton,  Miles  Standish,  John  Alden, 
and  Samuel  Fuller.  Of  these  eight  men  the  only  one, 
probably,  who  had  ever  been  in  college  halls  was  William 
Brewster,  their  ruling  elder,  and  for  nine  years,  virtually, 
their  pastor.  He  had  studied  for  a  little  while  at  Cam- 
bridge University  ;  how  long  does  not  appear.  Governor 
Bradford  says  of  him  that  he  "  spent  some  small  time  at 
Cambridge."  His  strength,  however,  lay  not  in  great 
accumulations  of  earthly  learning,  but  in  his  broad 
Christian  wisdom  and  excellent  good  sense.  John 
Carver,  their  first  governor,  dying  in  office  five  months 
after  the  landing,  was  a  man  of  good  earthly  estate,  of 
fair  intellectual  abilities,  but  without  any  special  advan- 
tages from  early  culture.  William  Bradford,  who  was 
governor  of  the  colony,  in  all,  thirty  years,  one  of  the 
wisest  and  noblest  men  that  ever  lived,  was  oi^  compara- 
tively humble  origin.  He  inherited,  however,  considera- 
ble landed  property,  part  of  which  he  lost,  and  the  rest 
he  largely  devoted  to  the  common  cause  of  the  Pilgrims 
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in  England,  in  Holland,  and  in  this  country.  He  had 
made  his  way  in  early  life  through  rough  scenes  and 
many  hardships.  Still,  he  had  a  natural  aptitude  for 
study  and  books,  though  the  education  of  his  childhood 
and  youth  had  been  only  that  of  a  farmer's  boy.  After 
he  came  to  Plymouth,  amid  all  his  public  cares  and 
responsibilities,  he  found  time  to  make  honorable  acquisi- 
tions in  various  kinds  of  learning,  especially  in  the  lan- 
guages.    Cotton  Mather  says  of  him: 

"  The  Dutch  tongue  was  almost  as  vernacular  to  him  as 
the  English.  The  French  tongue  he  could  also  manage. 
[These  two  languages  he  had  doubtless  learned,  in  a  practical 
way,  during  his  twelve  years  in  Holland.]  The  Latin  and 
the  Greek  he  had  mastered,  but  the  Hebrew  he  most  of  all 
studied,  because,  he  said,  he  would  see  the  ancient  oracles  of 
God  in  their  native  beauty." 

When  he  died  in  1657  Mather  says  : 

"  He  was  lamented  by  all  the  colonies  of  New  England,  as 
a  common  blessing  and  father  to  them  all." 

The  History  of  the  Pilgrims  which  he  wrote,  covering 
the  period  from  1602  to  1647,  after  lying  in  manuscript 
for  two  hundred  years  and  passing  through  strange  for- 
tunes, is  now  one  of  our  standard  historical  books.  Con- 
sidering the  time  when,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which,  it  was  written,  it  is  a  remarkable  book  :  remarkable 
for  its  calm  wisdom  and  breadth  of  understanding,  for  its 
generous  charity,  for  its  pure  compact  sentences  which 
say  exactly  the  thing  they  mean.  But  the  point  now 
before  us  is,  that  Governor  Bradford  was  not  a  product  of 
the  schools. 

In  point  of  rank  as  the  English  then  estimated  family 
dignity,  Edward  Winslow,  among  the  Pilgrims,  stood 
highest.     His  father  was  addressed  as  Esquire,  which  was 
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not  then  the  unmeaning  appendage  to  a  name  that  it  is 
to-day,  but  carried  with  it  a  sense  of  high  importance. 
Very  few,  only  here  and  there  one,  of  the  early  settlers 
of  New  England  were  entitled  to  have  Esquire  added  to 
their  names.  Indeed,  not  a  great  number  were  high 
enough  in  rank  to  be  addressed  as  Mr.  But  Edward 
Winslow  was  not  a  man  to  stop  and  repose  upon  his 
titles.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  able  of  the 
Pilgrim  band,  especially  in  their  foreign  relations  ;  which 
meant,  at  that  time,  on  the  one  hand  the  Indian  tribes  of 
the  surrounding  wilderness,  and  on  the  other  the  mother 
country,  far  away  over  the  waters.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  vigorous  writers  of  the  colony,  and  was  at  three 
different  times  chosen  governor.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  had  ever  seen  the  English  universities. 

Samuel  Fuller,  the  doctor,  and  the  deacon  of  the 
church,  was  one  of  the  most  eminently  useful  men  of  the 
little  company.  He  had  received  some  special  training 
for  the  medical  profession,  but  was  without  the  learning 
of  the  universities.  The  same  was  true  also  of  Isaac 
Allerton,  Miles  Standish  and  John  Aid  en. 

There  was  another  man,  Robert  Cushman,  not  num- 
bered with  the  eight  which  we  have  just  passed  in  review, 
because  he  was  not  of  the  original  company  coming  over  in 
the  Mayflower,  but  arrived  in  the  Fortune  a  year  later. 
He  must  also  be  set  down  as  one  of  the  leading  men  of 
Plymouth.  He,  with  Bradford  and  Winslow,  were  the 
three  who  handled  the  pen,  and  it  is  to  them,  chiefly,  that 
we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  interior  life  of 
the  little  colony  during  the  early  years.  But  Cushman, 
like  the  others,  did  not  owe  what  education  he  had  to  the 
English  universities. 

Very  different  in  this  respect  was  the  state  of  things 
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in  the  Massachusetts  Bay.  Here  the  presence  of  edu- 
cated men  was  quite  as  remarkable  as  their  absence  in 
the  Old  Colony.  As  soon  as  the  great  stream  of  emigra- 
tion began  to  set  into  the  Bay  in  1630,  and  onward  for 
several  years,  it  brought  with  it  an  unusual  number  of 
distinguished  graduates  of  the  English  universities. 
Some  of  them,  like  John  Cotton,  Thomas  Hooker,  Richard 
Mather,  John  Norton,  and  others,  were  among  the  truly 
eminent  scholars  of  England.  They  had  been  silenced 
for  non-conformity,  were  exposed  to  fines  and  imprison- 
ments, and  were  glad  to  escape  out  of  England,  as  Eng- 
land then  was,  into  the  wilderness  of  the  new  world.  For 
several  years  after  the  Massachusetts  Colony  was  char- 
tered there  was  a  state  of  things  in  England  exactly 
fitted  to  drive  such  men  into  exile.  They  were  men  of 
full  stature  as  scholars  and  thinkers,  who,  looking  upon 
the  gross  abuses  of  the  English  Church,  had  dared  to  think 
and  speak  for  themselves  ;  and  that  was  a  crime  under 
Charles  I.  and  Archbishop  Land,  which  could  by  no  means 
be  tolerated.  One  ship  that  came  into  Boston  Harbor, 
in  1633,  brought  among  its  passengers  John  Cotton, 
Thomas  Hooker,  Samuel  Stone  and  John  Haynes — the 
latter  governor  both  in  Massachusetts  and  later  in  Con- 
necticut. Palfrey,  in  his  History  of  New  England, 
speaking  of  this  arrival,  says: 

"  They  were  men  of  eminent  capacity  and  sterling  charac- 
ter, fit  to  be  concerned  in  the  founding  of  a  State.  In  all  its 
generations  of  worth  and  refinement,  Boston  has  never  seen 
an  assembly  more  illustrious  for  generous  qualities  and  manly 
culture  than  when  the  magistrates  of  the  young  colony  wel- 
comed Cotton  and  his  fellow  voyagers  at  Winthrop's  table." 

Two  of  these  men,  John  Cotton  and  Thomas  Hooker, 
were  so  eminent  for  their  learning  and  pulpit  ability  that 
England  had    not   many  abler  men   to   send,  if  she  had 
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deliberately  sought  for.  them  and  chosen  them  out  of  all 
her  tribes.  It  has  been  estimated  that  about  the  year 
1640  there  was  one  graduate  of  Cambridge  or  Oxford 
university  for  every  two  hundred  and  fifty  English-speak- 
ing people  iu  New  England  ;  and  these  educated  men, 
almost  all  of  them,  came  in  through  the  entrance  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay.  They  were  Puritans  and  not  Pil- 
grims. In  fact,  these  highly  educated  men  were  here 
rather  in  excess.  It  was  difficult  to  furnish  them  all  with 
places  adequate  to  their  rank  and  character.  Almost 
every  one  of  the  early  churches  had  two  of  them  for  their 
ministers,  and  this  did  not  absorb  them  all. 

Then,  in  a  few  brief  years,  the  college  sprang  into 
being  at  Cambridge.  The  best  learning  of  the  Old 
World  was  brought  over  and  engrafted  upon  this  wilder- 
ness stock.  The  light  of  philosophy  and  literature  was 
early  kindled  in  the  Bay,  and  everything  moved  forward 
upon  a  far  grander  scale  than  down  at  the  quiet  and 
humble  little  Plymouth.  The  first  commencement  at 
Harvard  College  occurred  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
August,  1642.  One  of  the  early  New  England  writers 
tells  us : 

"  Upon  this  moral  and  auspicious  occasion  the  venerable 
fathers  of  the  land,  the  governor,  magistrates  and  ministers 
from  all  parts,  with  others  in  great  numbers,  repaired  to  Cam- 
bridge and  attended  with  delight  to  refined  displays  of  Euro- 
pean learning,  on  a  spot  which  but  just  before  was  the  abode 
of  savages." 

VII.  There  were  many  other  differences,  small  and 
great,  between  the  two  colonies,  upon  which  we  have  not 
now  time  to  dwell.  In  all  the  early  years  no  man  could 
be  a  voter  in  the  Bay,  or  hold  office,  unless  he  were  first 
a  member  of  one  of  the  churches.  And  when,  after  some 
years,  this  rule  was  changed,  it  was  rather  by  command 
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and  pressure  from  the  home  government  than  by  any 
spontaneous  movement  from  within.  But  it  was  not  so 
at  Plymouth.  There  the  right  to  vote  was  not  linked  to 
church  membership.  Each  man  was  admitted  on  his 
merits  as  a  citizen.  If  he  were  a  person  of  corrupt  char- 
acter and  evil  designs  he  might  be  kept  out.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  the  male 
citizens  of  Plymouth,  of  full  age,  were  voters ;  while  in 
the  Bay  the  proportion  of  voters  to  the  whole  male  popu- 
lation was  small.  In  respect  to  this  matter,  the  Connecti- 
cut colony  about  Hartford  adopted  the  freer  system  in 
use  at  Plymouth,  while  the  New  Haven  colony,  like  the 
Massachusetts,  made  voting  dependent  upon  church  mem- 
bership. 

How  kindly,  and  with  what  brotherly  love,  these  peo- 
ple of  Plymouth  dwelt  together,  may  be  gathered  from 
Robert  Cushman's  brief  address  to  them,  lie  was  not  a 
minister,  and  was  not  trying  to  preach  to  them,  but  only 
as  a  lay  member,  pointing  out  some  dangers  that  might 
be  in  their  path.  They  had  only  been  at  Plymouth  a  lit- 
tle more  than  a  year  when  this  address  was  given.  But 
after  the  prosperity  of  the  first  summer  he  was  afraid  lest 
some  might  grow  worldly-minded,  and  the  bonds  of  their 
fellowship  be  unknit.  Hear  a  few  words  from  this  simple 
discourse : 

u  Now  brethren,  I  pray  you  remember  yourselves,  and 
know  that  you  are  not  in  a  retired  monastical  course,  but 
have  given  your  names  and  promises,  one  to  another,  ami 
covenanted  here  to  cleave  together  in  the  service  of  God  and 
the  king.  What  then  must  you  do?  May  yon  live  as  retired 
hermits,  and  look  after  nobody?  Nay,  von  must  seek  still 
the  wealth  of  one  another,  and  inquire  as  David:  How  liveth 
such  a  man  ?  How  is  he  clad  ?  How  is  he  fed  ?  lie  is  my 
brother,  my  associate ;  we  ventured  our  lives  together  and 
had  a  hard  brunt  of  it,  and  we  are  in  league  together.     Is 
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his  labor  harder  than  mine  ?  Surely  I  will  ease  him.  Hath 
he  no  bed  to  lie  on?  Why,  I  have  two,  I'll  lend  him  one. 
Hath  he  no  apparel?  Why,  I  have  two  suits,  I'll  give  him 
one  of  them.  Eats  he  coarse  fare,  bread  and  water,  and  I 
have  better  ?  Why,  surely  we  will  part  stakes.  He  u  as 
good  a  man  as  I,  and  we  are  bound  each  to  other,  so  that  his 
wants  must  be  my  wants,  his  sorrow  my  sorrow,  his  sickness 
my  sickness,  and  his  welfare  my  welfare,  for  I  am  as  he  is. 
And  such  a  sweet  sympathy  were  excellent,  comfortable,  yea 
heavenly,  and  is  the  only  maker  and  conserver  of  churches 
and  commonwealths ;  and  when  this  is  wanting  ruin  comes  on 
quickly." 


In  the  rapid  review  we  have  thus  taken,  if  we  have 
conveyed  the  idea  that  there  was  any  real  hostility 
between  these  two  colonies,  any  open  conflict  and  strife, 
we  have  given  a  wrong  impression.  We  have  sought 
only  to  show  that  they  were  quite  different  in  their  very 
texture,  in  the  materials  entering  into  their  composition, 
in  their  habits  of  thought  and  belief,  and  in  their  outward 
methods  of  action.  For  many  years  they  lived  apart, 
not  because  they  were  at  enmity  with  each  other,  but 
because  they  were  truly  unlike. 

So  far  from  any  open  hostility  there  were,  as  the 
years  passed  along,  many  interchanges  of  courtesy  which 
were  truly  beautiful  and  Christian-like.  As  we  have,  thus 
far,  pointed  out  some  of  the  features  wherein  they  differed 
we  should  not  do  full  justice  to  our  subject  if  we  did  not 
dwell  a  little  upon  the  pleasant  intercourse  they  had 
together  — the  social  and  Christian  courtesies  extended 
from  one  to  the  other. 

This  interchange  of  civilities  began  at  a  very  early 
date.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  fact,  that  a  few- 
families  were  settled  at  Salem  in  1G28,  and  Governor 
John  Endicott  was  there  with  them.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  people  of  Salem  last  year  celebrated,  in  a 
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worthy  manner,  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of 
John  Endicott  upon  these  shores.  During  the  winter  of 
1628-29  a  deadly  sickness  broke  out  among  these  lonely 
households,  and  in  their  distress,  Gov.  Endicott  dispatched 
a  messenger  to  Plymouth,  requesting  that  good  Dr. 
Fuller,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  might  be  sent 
to  their  relief.  He  came  promptly  in  answer  to  this  call 
and  remained  at  Salem  until  the  sickness  abated.  Eight 
years  before,  he  had  gone  through  that  terrible  sickness 
of  the  first  winter  at  Plymouth,  and  his  experience  had 
prepared  him  to  know  and  understand  the  diseases 
incident  to  new  comers,  ill-housed,  ill-fed  and  exposed  to 
all  the  rigors  of  winter  in  a  strange  climate. 

During  his  stay  at  Salem  he  was  the  guest  of  Gov. 
Endicott,  and  they  had  much  conversation  together  about 
what  had  been  going  on  at  Plymouth  during  the  eight 
years  since  its  settlement.  Dr.  Fuller  explained  their 
methods  of  procedure  in  civil  matters  and  also  in  church 
matters.  Dr.  Fuller,  as  we  have  said,  was  the  deacon  of 
the  church  and  was  perfectly  conversant  with  its  affairs. 
At  that  point  of  time,  let  us  remember,  there  was  no 
church  in  the  Bay.  All  the  white  population  consisted 
of  those  few  families  to  which  Dr.  Fuller  went  up  to 
minister.  Before  these  conversations  between  Gov.  Endi- 
cott and  Dr.  Fuller  took  place,  it  is  abundantly  evident, 
from  a  great  variety  of  testimonies,  that  there  was  an 
immense  prejudice  in  the  Puritan  mind  against  these 
Pilgrims.  Endicott  partook  of  that  prejudice.  The 
Puritans  generally,  whether  the  few  on  these  shores,  the 
many  who  were  soon  to  come,  or  the  far  larger  number 
that  were  to  remain  in  England,  were,  on  this  point,  of 
the  same  essential  way  of  thinking.  The  name  Separa- 
tists was  a  very  odious  name  to   them,  and  they  had  not 
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the  slightest  idea  of  patterning  after  such  people.  As 
often  happens  in  this  world,  they  had  clothed  the  word 
Separatists  with  all  the  strange  and  repulsive  meanings 
imaginable,  and  they  really  had  no  exact  knowledge  of 
the  Plymouth  people.  Dr.  Fuller  enlightened  Gov. 
Endicott's  mind,  scattered  his  strange  and  grotesque 
fancies,  and  let  him  into  the  real  facts  of  the  case. 
Endicott  saw  the  truth,  and  like  a  plain,  blunt,  but  honest 
man,  accepted  it,  and  soon  after  wrote  the  following 
manly  letter  to  Gov.  Bradford  : 

"  I  acknowledge  myself  much  bound  to  you  for  your  kind 
love  and  care  in  sending  Dr.  Fuller  amoungst  us,  and  rejoice 
that  I  am  by  him  satisfied,  touching  your  judgment  of  the 
outward  form  of  God's  worship.  It  is,  so  far  as  I  can  gather, 
no  other  than  is  warranted  by  the  evidence  of  truth,  and  the 
same  which  I  have  professed  and  maintained  ever  since  the 
Lord  in  his  mercy  revealed  himself  unto  me ;  being  far  differ- 
ent from  the  common  report  that  hath  been  spread  of  you 
touching  that  particular." 

This  last  sentence,  of  itself,  shows  how  full  the  whole 
air  was,  at  that  time,  of  slander  and  misrepresentation 
about  those  Plymouth  people.  This  visit  of  Dr.-  Fuller 
to  Salem  had  more  to  do,  probably,  with  the  early  history 
of  New  England,  than  people  have  generally  supposed. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  it  gave  shape  to  a  transaction 
which  was  soon  to  follow. 

Only  a  little  more  than  a  month  after  this  letter  was 
written,  the  first  large  ship-loads  of  passengers  came  into 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  and  landed  at  Salem.  This  was 
in  the  month  of  June,  1629.  They  came  in  three  ships 
and  brought  with  them  four  ministers.  One  of  these 
ministers  was  Rev.  Ralph  Smith,  who  was  on  his  way  to 
Plymouth,  being  a  Separatist.'  And  here  we  have  a 
glimpse  showing  what  kind  of  an  opinion  the  Puritans  had 
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of  Separatists.  They  would  not  have  allowed  this  Mr. 
Smith  to  have  come  as  a  passenger  in  their  ships  if  they 
had  known,  in  season,  who  he  was,  and  where  he  was 
bound.  They  discovered  this  just  on  the  eve  of  sailing, 
when  his  goods  Avere  all  on  board,  and  he  had  been 
regularly  enrolled  as  a  passenger.  So  grave  was  the 
case,  in  the  apprehension  of  the  agents  of  the  company  in 
England,  that  they  wrote  a  hasty  but  special  letter,  to  go 
by  the  same  ship  to  Gov.  Endicott,  warning  him  against 
this  man.  Mr.  Smith  proved  a  very  civil,  quiet  and 
harmless  passenger.  But  the  agents  thought  that  a 
Separatist  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  a  very  fear- 
ful and  dangerous  man. 

Mr.  Bright,  another  of  the  four  ministers  on  board 
these  vessels,  was  so  dissatisfied  with  the  turn  things  took 
in  church  matters  that  he  went  back  to  England  in 
disgust.  The  other  two  ministers,  Mr.  Francis  Iligginson 
and  Mr.  Samuel  Skelton  remained  with  the  flock. 

And  now  the  first  church  in  Massachusetts  Bay  was 
to  be  organized.  The  time  fixed  was  August  6,  1629. 
What  form  should  it  take?  When  those  ship-loads  were 
leaving  the  English  shores,  and  the  land  they  loved  was 
slowly  receding  from  their  view,  Mr.  Iligginson,  gathering 
his  fellow-nassengers  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  ship,  made 
them  that  beautiful  little  address,  which  will  ever  remain 
embalmed  as  a  gem  in  our  early  New  England  records : 

"  We  Avill  not  say,  as  the  Separatists  were  wont  to  say 
at  their  leaving  of  England,  Farewell  Babylon!  Farewell 
Rome  !  But  we  will  say,  Farewell  Dear  England  !  Farewell 
the  Church  of  God  in  England  and  all  the  Christian  friends 
there.  We  do  not  go  to  New  England  as  Separatists  from 
the  Church  of  England,  though  we  can  not  but  separate  from 
the  corruptions  of  it.  But  we  go  to  practice  the  }H'siti\c  part 
of  church  reformation  and  propagate  the  gospel  in  America." 
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That  was  an  utterance  that  came  out  of  a  true  and 
loving  heart  —  a  heart  filled  with  tender  emotions  in  view 
of  their  strange  departure  from  the  land  they  loved,  and 
the  new  and  untried  life  upon  which  they  were  entering. 
The  lips  that  uttered  those  words  were  silent  in  death  ere 
a  twelve-month  had  passed  away.  But  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  that  brief  address,  it  is  manifest  that  Mr. 
Higginson  had  the  general  horror  of  Separatists,  and 
supposed,  at  that  moment,  that  the  church  to  be  organ- 
ized, on  reaching  the  New  England  shores,  would  be  an 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  general  pattern  of  the  mother 
Church  of  England,  with  the  wrongs  and  abuses  left  out. 
Indeed,  it  is  evident,  in  many  ways,  that  the  Puritans, 
when  they  left  England  for  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  had 
not  much  considered  this  question  of  church  organization. 
They  went  out  in  haste,  as  the  Israelites  of  old  went  out 
of  Egypt.  They  went  out  from  dangers  that  pressed 
heavily  and  closely  upon  them.  They  did  not  consider  it 
needful  to  discuss  questions  of  church  government  and 
order,  for  they  rested  in  the  general  idea  that  the 
churches  which  they  should  build  on  the  shores  of  the 
<new  world  would  be  of  the  Church  of  England  type. 

At  the  beginning  of  August,  1029,  the  first  church 
of  the  colony  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  came  into  being 
at  Salem,  and  it  was  a  Congregational  or  Independent 
Church,  as  truly  as  was  that  at  Plymouth.  How  much 
Gov.  John  Endicott  had  to  do  in  giving  it  this  turn,  and 
how  much  Dr.  Fuller  had  to  do  in  preparing  Gov.  Endi- 
cott to  exert  this  influence,  may  never  be  exactly  known. 
But  Ave  do  know  that  some  of  the  men  who  came  over  in 
that  company,  saw  at  once  that  a  strange  thing  had 
happened,  and  they  made  loud  complaints,  which  Gov. 
Endicott  did  not  much  heed.     We  do  know,  that  when 
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the  next  company  was  to  come  over  in  the  following 
spring,  (viz:  the  company  under  Mr.  Warham  and  Mr. 
Maverick  which  settled  at  Dorchester)  the  precaution  was 
taken  to  organize  the  church  before  it  left  England.  But 
it  did  no  good,  for  this  also  turned  into  a  Congregational 
Church,  whatever  it  was,  or  was  meant  to  he  in  the  organ- 
ization of  it. 

And  herein  was  fulfilled  a  remarkable  prophecy  of 
Mr.  Robinson,  uttered  in  his  farewell  address  to  the 
departing  Pilgrims  :  "  For,  "  said  he,  "  there  will  be  no 
difference  between  the  unconformable  ministers  (  i.  e.,  the 
non-conformists  Puritan  ministers )  and  you,  when  they 
come  to  the  practice  of  the  ordinances  out  of  the  king- 
dom." We  are  not  writing  these  sentences  in  the 
interest  of  Congregationalism  to-day.  We  gladly  recog- 
nize the  value  of  all  church  organizations,  which  really 
do  the  work  of  Christ  upon  the  earth,  and  their  outward 
forms  are  many.  We  are  simply  trying  to  trace  the  facts 
and  the  laws  operating  in  the  early  New  England  devel- 
opment. Mr.  Robinson  and  the  leading  members  of  his 
church  had  studied  most  carefully  and  profoundly  the 
religious  questions  of  that  age.  He  saw,  in  1620,  that 
when  the  Puritans  of  England  should  be  once  set  free 
from  their  surroundings,  and  be  widely  separated  from 
their  own  land ;  when  they  should  find  themselves  on  a 
wilderness  soil,  they  would  be  driven,  by  all  the  memories 
of  the  bitter  persecutions  through  which  they  had  passed, 
and  by  all  the  circumstances  of  their  new  condition,  to 
organize  churches  essentially  of  the  Separatist  or  Pilgrim 
pattern. 

But  we  do  not  forget  that  the  special  theme  now 
under  consideration  is  the  early  interchange  of  civilities 
between    the    two    colonies.     And    we    have    a    striking 
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instance  of  this  in  the  matters  now  before  us.  We  can 
not  but  believe  that  the  protracted  interview,  between 
Dr.  Fuller  and  Gov.  Endicott,  had  much  to  do  with 
events  soon  following.  When  the  day  drew  near  for  the 
organization  of  the  Salem  Church,  an  invitation  was 
sent  to  Plymouth,  asking  that  their  church  would  be 
present,  by  its  delegates,  on  the  occasion,  and  take  part 
in  the  services.  Gov.  Bradford  (  and  probably  others  ) 
were  detailed  for  this  service.  The  day  came  and  the 
hour  had  arrived,  but  the  Plymouth  delegates  had  not 
reached  Salem.  They  were  coming  by  ship,  and  the 
winds  were  contrary.  The  services  began  and  went 
forward  while  many  an  anxious  eye  looked  out  on  the 
Bay  to  catch  sight  of  an  approaching  sail.  At  length  the 
vessel  came  into  the  harbor,  to  the  joy  of  many  hearts. 
Gov.  Bradford  was  in  season  to  take  part  in  the  closing 
exercises,  and  give  to  the  second  Christian  church  v£ 
New  England  a  hearty  right  hand  of  fellowship  from  the 
first  church. 

A  few  years  later,  after  the  great  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tects arrived  upon  these  shores,  John  Cotton,  Thomas 
Hooker  and  others,  they  began  a  secondary  work  with 
the  idea  of  'giving  to  the  New  England  churches  a  more 
stately  and  governmental  form.  Their  idea  was  embodied, 
finally,  in  the  Cambridge  Platform,  where  they  had  their 
upper  and  lower  houses,  so  that  nothing  could  be  issued 
in  the  shape  of  a  church  act,  without  the  consent  of  two 
separate  and  independent  parties  —  the  Bench  of  Elders 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Common  Membership  on  the 
other.  But  that  system  of  ponderous  machinery,  now 
utterly  outlawed,  made  no  part  of  the  Plymouth  Church, 
nor  of  the  Salem  Church,  when  it  was  first  organized  in 
1629. 
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But  a  still  more  interesting  interchange  of  courtesies 
between  the  two  colonies  took  place  a  year  or  two  later. 
John  Winthrop  came  to  Boston  in  the  summer  of  1630, 
with  his  commission  as  Governor  of  the  Colony  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay.  His  wife,  with  the  younger  children, 
were  left  behind  in  England,  his  elder  sons  coming  with 
him,  or  soon  following.  We  have  in  our  language  few 
letters  more  tasteful  and  beautiful  —  more  winning  and 
tender  —  than  those  which  passed  between  Gov.  Winthrop 
and  his  wife  Margaret,  during  the  months  of  their 
separation  from  each  other.  Mrs.  Winthrop  reached  these 
shores  with  the  younger  children  in  October,  1631.  The 
safe  arrival  of  this  little  company  was  an  occasion  of  joy 
and  thanksgiving  in  the  infant  town  of  Boston.  The 
people  testified  their  sympathy  and  gladness  by  gifts  and 
public  rejoicings.  Good  Gov.  Bradford,  when  he  heard  of 
this  arrival,  made  a  special  journey  all  the  way  from  Ply- 
mouth, to  congratulate  Gov.  Winthrop,  and  to  rejoice  with 
him  and  with  the  people  of  Boston  in  this  happy  event. 

Just  about  a  year  after,  in  the  month  of  October, 
1632,  Gov.  Winthrop  resolved  to  reciprocate  this  act  of 
friendship  and  return  the  visit.  As  this  expedition  to 
Plymouth  was  attended  with  many  interesting  incidents, 
and  as  it  throws  such  a  pleasant  light  over  those  early 
years,  and  more  than  all,  as  it  brings  distinctly  into  view 
some  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  two  colonies,  it  is 
natural  that  we  should  tell  the  story  with  some  degree  of 
particularity. 

Mr.  Winthrop  chose  for  his  special  companion,  in  this 
journey,  his  beloved  pastor,  John  Wilson.  They  were 
men  of  the  same  age  —  at  that  time  44  years  old  —  in 
the  very  vigor  and  strength  of  life.  Like  David  and 
Jonathan  of  old,  they  were  bound  to  each  other  by  ties 
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of  peculiar  friendship.  The  Governor  took  also  with  him, 
for  help  and  protection,  the  two  military  captains  of  the 
Bay,  John  Underhill  and  Daniel  Patrick.  For  some 
reason  they  chose  to  make  the  chief  part  of  their  journey 
by  land,  though  availing  themselves  of  water  conveyance 
for  a  part  of  the  way. 

They  left  Boston  on  the  25th  of  October,  1632,  which 
was  Thursday,  and  were  taken  down  in  the  ship  Lyon, 
Captain  Pierce,  some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  to  the  place 
called  Wasaguscus  in  the  Indian  language,  but  now 
known  as  Weymouth.  At  that  time  this  was  the  south- 
ern settlement  of  the  Massachusetts  colony.  There  they 
spent  the  night  with  most  hospitable  entertainment  on 
the  part  of  the  few  inhabitants  composing  the  plantation. 
The  next  morning,  taking  a  strong  armed  guide,  named 
Ludham,  who  should  serve  also  as  a  porter,  to  carry  the 
travellers  on  his  shoulders  across  the  streams,  they  made 
an  early  start,  on  foot,  for  their  twenty-five  mile  land 
journey  through  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness,  threaded 
only  by  Indian  paths.  The  days,  at  that  time  of  the 
year,  were  growing  short,  and  they  made  all  despatch  so 
that  they  might  reach  Plymouth  before  the  night  should 
close  in  upon  them. 

It  is  evident  that  this  journey  had  been  planned 
beforehand,  and  a  messenger  had  undoubtedly  been 
despatched  to  Plymouth  some  days  before  to  make  the 
people  acquainted  with  the  plan  and  time  of  the  expedi- 
tion. As  evening  drew  near,  October  26,  Governor 
Bradford,  Elder  Brewster,  and  other  leading  men  of  the 
Pilgrim  company,  went  out  a  good  way  from  Plymouth 
to  meet  and  welcome  the  travellers,  and  to  act  as  an  hon- 
orable escort  into  the  place. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  for  nine   years  after  the 
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landing,  i.  e.,  till  1620,  the  Pilgrims  had  no  ordained  min- 
ister. Mr.  Robinson,  who  was  detained  and  system- 
atically prevented  from  coming  over,  died  in  1625. 
Through  all  these  years  Elder  Brewster  had  served  as 
their  religious  guide  and  instructor,  and  had  done  his 
work  ably  and  faithfully.  But  in  1632,  at  the  time  of 
Gov.  Winthrop's  visit,  there  were  two  ordained  ministers 
in  the  place.  The  one  was  Mr.  Ralph  Smith  who  came 
over  in  1629,  and  who  had  caused  so  much  anxiety  to 
the  agents  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  because  he  was 
found  enrolled  as  a  passenger  on  one  of  their  ships.  The 
other  was  the  famous  Roger  Williams,  who  had  so 
disturbed  the  Salem  people,  where  he  first  preached,  that 
they  were  fain  to  be  rid  of  him,  and  he  had  found  his 
way  down  to  Plymouth,  where,  though  not  well  liked,  he 
was  more  quietly  tolerated. 

From  the  best  information  we  can  gain,  the  arrange- 
ment for  the  settlement  at  Plymouth,  in  the  early  years, 
was  the  following:  One  street  ran  from  the  landing 
directly  up  the  steep  hill,  and  another  street,  midway  up 
the  hill,  crossed  this  at  right  angles  or  nearly  so.  A 
large  building,  square  and  solidly  built,  was  planted  at 
the  top  of  the  hill,  which  served  both  for  their  meeting- 
house and  their  fort.  Their  cannon  was  placed  on  the 
flat  roof  of  this  building,  and  could  be  turned  any  way, 
as  danger  might  threaten.  The  houses  were  built  com- 
pactly along  these  streets,  of  hewn  plank,  and  a  square 
garden  plot,  enclosed  with  palings,  was  behind  each 
house.  At  the  ends  of  these  streets  were  large  wooden 
gateways,  which  were  kept  closed  at  night. 

For  their  Sunday  worship,  the  people  were  notified 
by  beat  of  the  drum.  At  this  signal,  they  came  out  from 
their  houses  and  gathered  near  the  house  of  their  captain,. 
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Miles  Standish.  Here  they  formed  a  procession,  three 
Avalking  abreast,  and  behind  came  the  governor  in  his 
robes  of  office,  the  captain  walking  beside  him. 

Gov.  Winthrop  and  his  company  reached  Plymouth 
on  Friday  night,  October  26  and  remained  until  Wednes- 
day October  31.  They  were  there  to  partake  with  the 
Pilgrims  in  their  Sabbath  worship,  in  their  season  of 
communion,  and  in  that  miscellaneous  meeting  which  the 
Pilgrims  were  wont  to  hold  on  Sabbath  afternoons,  in 
which  many  persons  bore  a  part.  This  meeting  was  for 
the  "  prophesying  of  the  gifted  brethren"  as  well  as  for 
the  ministers.  In  this  gathering  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
October  28,  a  question  or  subject  was  proposed,  probably 
by  Elder  Brewster,  and  after  remarks  had  been  offered 
by  some  of  the  leading  men  of  Plymouth,  it  is  made 
evident  that  Gov.  Winthrop  and  Mr.  Wilson  were  also 
invited  to  speak.  The  service  was  undoubtedly  long 
that  afternoon,  but  when  it  was  ended,  Deacon  Fuller 
arose,  according  to  custom,  and  called  for  the  contribu- 
tion for  the  support  of  public  worship.  Upon  this,  Gov. 
Bradford  rose  first,  the  rest  following,  and  passing  around 
in  procession,  deposited  their  offerings  in  the  box.  and 
went  back  again  to  their  seats. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  wre  could  know  certainly 
what  question  was  discussed  that  Sabbath  afternoon. 
Cotton  Mather,  perhaps,  gives  us  the  key  to  it,  in  his  life 
of  John  Winthrop,  though  his  narrative  may  not  refer  to 
this  Sabbath  afternoon,  but  to  some  other  occasion, 
during  the  four  days  stay  of  Winthrop  at  Plymouth. 

Cotton  Mather  says  :     "But  there  were  at  this  time 

in  Plymouth,   two   ministers,   leavened   so    far   with   the 
humors  of  the  rigid   separation,  that   they  insisted  vehe- 
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mently  upon  the  unlawfulness  of  calling  any  unregenerate 
man,  good  man  such  an  one,  until  by  their  indiscreet 
urging  of  this  whimsey  the  place  began  to  be  disquieted. 
The  wiser  people  being  troubled  at  these  trifles,  they 
took  the  opportunity  of  Gov.  Winthrop's  being  there,  to 
have  the  thing  publicly  propounded  in  the  congregation, 
who,  in  answer  thereunto  distinguished  between  theologi- 
cal and  a  moral  goodness,  adding  that  when  juries  were 
first  used  in  England,  it  was  usual  for  the  crier,  after  the 
names  of  persons  fit  for  the  service  were  called  over,  to 
bid  them  all,  Attend  good  men  and  true,  whence  it  grew  to 
be  a  civil  custom  in  the  English  nation  for  neighbors 
living  by  one  another,  to  call  one  another  goodman  such 
an  one;  and  it  was  a  pity  now  to  make  a  stir  about  a 
civil  custom  so  innocently  introduced  ;  and  that  speech 
of  Mr.  Winthrop's  put  a  lasting  stop  to  the  little  idle 
whimsical  conceits  then  beginning  to  grow  obstreperous." 

The  two  ministers  here  referred  to,  as  has  before  been 
said,  were  Mr.  Roger  Williams  and  Mr.  Ralph  Smith, 
who  were  both,  comparatively,  new  comers,  and  were  not 
of  the  original  Pilgrim  type.  We  may  be  sure  that 
William  Brewster,  Edward  Winslow,  Dr.  Fuller,  not  to 
name  others,  had  as  little  taste  for  these  "  little,  idle 
whimsical  conceits,"  as  Mr.  Winthrop  himself.  Roger 
Williams  was  a  man  who  moved  across  our  early  New 
England  history,  as  a  disturbing  influence.  John  Quincy 
Adams,  we  think  it  was,  who  described  him  as  "  a  con- 
scientiously contentious  Christian."  He  was  a  remarkable 
man,  and,  doubtless,  in  some  of  his  ideas  was  really 
ahead  of  his  time.  But  he  did  not  know  how  to  adjust 
himself  to  the  situation.  Wherever  he  went  he  was  a 
stirrer  up  of  strife  and  debate,  and  was  a  public  disturber 
of  the  peace.  They  could  not  endure  him  in  the  Bay. 
When  driven  out  from  Salem,  at  first,  he  went  down  to 
Plymouth.     They  bore  with  him  there  quite  patiently  for 
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two  or  three  years.  He  went  from  there  back  to  the 
Bay,  not  because  he  was  forced  to  go.  Gov.  Bradford  in 
his  writings,  speaks  kindly  of  him,  though  not  eulogisti- 
cally.  After  being  driven  out  from  the  Bay,  in  a  still 
more  urgent  manner,  the  second  time,  he  went  down  and 
became  the  father  of  the  Providence  Plantations,  and  in 
his  later  life,  he  grew  to  be  broader  and  more  charitable 
than  in  his  earlier  New  England  career.  It  is  certainly 
in  his  favor,  that  he  did  not  lay  up  resentments  against 
those  who  had  opposed  him,  but  tried  to  live  and  act  for 
the  general  good  of  all  the  colonies.  But  he  it  was, 
probably,  in  connection  with  the  somewhat  feeble-minded 
Mr.  Smith,  who  had  stirred  up  this  petty  strife  about  the 
name  "  good  man."  Elder  Brewster,  who  had  served  as 
the  religious  teacher  of  the  people  for  nine  years,  was 
not  a  man  to  look  at  such  subjects  in  that  way. 

But  we  are  already  passing  beyond  our  proper  limits, 
and  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion.  We  have  thus  far  kept 
ourselves  to  a  recital  of  events  rather  than  a  discussion 
of  principles.  Our  aim  has  been  to  unfold  some  of  the 
leading  facts  of  our  early  history,  and  their  connection 
with  other  facts.  We  have  sought  to  throw  a  light  over 
those  infant  settlements,  to  reveal  some  of  the  foremost 
men  in  the  two  colonies,  and  how  they  stood  related  to 
each  other,  and  to  their  times. 

It  will  do  no  harm  to  repeat  here  what  we  have 
already  dwelt  upon  at  some  length,  viz :  that  Plymouth 
was  very  small  in  respect  to  wealth  and  population  as 
compared  with  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  her  affiliated 
colonies.  Twenty-one  years  after  the  landing,  all  the 
towns  which  the  Old  Colony  could  show,  were  seven,  i,  e., 
Plymouth,    Duxbury,    Scituate,    Sandwich,    Yarmouth, 
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Barnstable,  and  lastly  Taunton,  which  first  appears 
upon  the  roll,  under  its  Indian  name,  Cohannet.  Some 
of  these  places  in  the  Old  Colony  also  received  the 
chief  part  of  their  first  population  from  the  Bay. 
Taunton  is  a  good  illustration  of  this  met,  for  though  it 
was  first  explored  by  the  men  of  Plymouth,  that  which 
gave  it  its  character  as  a  new  settlement,  and  that  which 
gave  it  its  name,  was  the  airival  of  the  little  colony  from 
Dorchester,  headed  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Poole.  There  was 
such  a  fullness  of  population  in  the  Bay,  that  the 
tendency  was  to  overflow  in  many  directions.  The  two 
ministers  who  were  earliest  settled  in  Taunton,  Mr. 
William  Hooker  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Street,  were  of  the 
Puritan  order  of  divines,  in  their  education  and  previous 
associations.  The  Plymouth  people  were  but  a  "  feeble 
folk,"  yet  they,  like  the  conies,  had  built  "  their  houses 
in  the  rocks." 

Now  at  the  end  of  almost  two  hundred  and  sixty 
years  from  the  beginning,  one  thing  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated.  Those  plain  men  at  Plymouth  were 
better  thinkers  on  certain  great  subjects  than  the  more 
educated  men  of  the  Bay,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
results.  Their  ideas  on  matters,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
are  predominant  to-day  over  those  which  were  early 
current  in  the  Bay.  There  is  not  a  Congregational 
Church  in  this  broad  land  that  is  ruled  and  governed 
now  by  the  principles  of  the  Cambridge  Platform.  That 
Platform  was  the  embodied  wisdom  of  the  great  Puritan 
divines,  and  was  thought,  at  the  time,  to  be  a  master-piece 
of  skill.  But  it  has  been  a  thing  outlawed  for  a  hundred 
years.  Of  course  there  are  paragraphs,  yea,  large  por- 
tions of  that  document,  that  are  not  outlawed,  and  will 
never  be.     But  in  its  leading  governmental   ideas  it  is 
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purely  a  thing  of  the  remote  past.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  idea  of  a  Christian  Church,  as  held  by  the  Pilgrims 
is,  in  all  its  essential  features,  the  accepted  idea  among 
the  Congregational  Churches  throughout  this  broad  land. 

Much  the  same  is  to  be  said  concerning  civil  matters 
and  the  State.  Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
Pilgrim  idea  had  prevailed  over  the  Puritan.  Not  a 
great  many  years  passed  by,  before  the  notions  on  this 
subject,  current  in  the  Bay,  had  to  be  thoroughly  revolu- 
tionized. That  system  of  suffrage,  which  was  so  narrow 
and  exclusive,  had  to  be  given  up  with  advancing  time. 
But  the  system,  adopted  at  Plymouth,  remains  as  the 
essential  basis  of  our  free  institutions.  What  we  may 
call  the  American  idea  of  the  rights  of  the  individual 
man,  and  his  place  in  a  system  of  free  and  just  govern- 
ment, comes  from  that  simple  compact  in  the  cabin  of 
the  Mayflower,  and  that  scheme  of  government  originated 
and  practised  by  the  Pilgrims,  more  distinctly,  perhaps, 
than  from  any  other  source. 

In  short,  the  rolling  centuries  have  proved  that  the 
leading  men  among  those  humble  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth 
were  of  broad  and  massive  understanding.  Though  not 
greatly  distinguished,  as  we  have  seen,  by  earthly  learn- 
ing, yet  they  had  studied  the  Word  of  God  profoundly, 
and  were  characterized  as  truly  as  almost  any  men  the 
world  has  ever  known,  by  that  large  and  comprehensive 
quality  which  the  Scriptures  call  Wisdom.  They  thought 
calmly,  dispassionately,  justly.  They  were  at  the  farthest 
remove  from  what  may  be  called  fanaticism.  They  were 
men  strong  enough  to  bide  their  time,  and  wait  for  the 
slow  verdict  of  the  ages.  It  will  be  difficult  to  find,  in 
any  period  of  human  history,  nobler  specimens  of  Chris- 
tian   manhood    than   are    presented    to    us    in    William 
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Brewster,  William  Bradford  and  other  leading  men  of  the 
Pilgrim  Company.  Their  names  grow  brighter  the 
longer  they  are  studied.  They  bear  the  test  of  time  and 
all  new  investigation.  What  Palfrey  has  said,  in  a 
sentence  already  quoted,  respecting  Cotton  and  Hooker 
and  their  companions,  we  may  with  equal,  if  not  greater 
truth  and  emphasis  say  of  these  leading  men  of  Ply- 
mouth :  "  They  were  men  of  eminent  capacity  and  ster- 
ling character,  fit  to  be  concerned  in  the  founding  of  a 
State." 


Ye  children  of  New  England  ! 

Wherever  ye  may  be  ; 
Whether  ye  keep  the  ancient  homes 

Down  by  the  ancient  sea; 
Treading  the  rocky  pathways, 

Your  fathers  trod  before, 
Hearing  the  wild  Atlantic  break 

Along  her  rocky  shore ; 
Or  if  afar  ye  wander, 

O'er  the  prairies  of  the  west, 
Or  down  the  wide  Pacific  slopes, 

Your  roving  footsteps  rest ; 
Come  listen  to  my  story,* 

The  grand  ancestral  lay, 
Which,  as  the  world  grows  older, 

Grows  newer  every  day ; 
Which  touches  men  with  pity, 

And  touches  men  with  pride, 
In  memory  of  those  noble  souls, 

For  God,  who  lived  and  died. 

This  is  no  play  of  fancy, 

To  catch  a  listless  ear ; 
JSo  strange  and  shadowy  legend 

For  idle  minds  to  hear : 
'Tis  a  tale  of  faith  and  patience, 

And  a  tale  of  cruel  wrong, 
When  the  good  to  earth  were  trampled 

By  the  haughty  and  the  strong. 
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The  meek  heroic  Pilgrims 

Could  find  no  place  of  rest, 
Save  o'er  the  stormy  ocean, 

In  the  forests  of  the  west. 


And  as  the  years  roll  onward, 

Through  ages  yet  to  be ; 
As  wider  grows  and  wider, 

This  empire  of  the  free  ; 
As  man,  the  unit,  rises, 

And  haughty  kings  go  down, 
And  slaves  no  more  sit  trembling, 

Beneath  the  despot's  frown  ; 
When  men  shall  own  no  monarch, 

But  justice  and  their  God, 
And  from  the  earth  shall  perish, 

The  tyrant  with  his  rod  ; 
Grander  shall  grow  the  story, 

Of  our  brave  Pilgrim  Sires, 
Who  passed  through  gloomy  dungeons 

And  persecution's  fires ; 
Who  dared  the  pathless  ocean, 

And  the  untrodden  west, 
To  find  for  Faith,  a  refuge, 

And  for  their  children,  rest. . 


Brighter  shall  glow  the  record 

Of  men  so  true  and  tried, 
Those  noble  and  heroic  souls, 
•     For  God,  who  lived  and  died. 


I 


THE  VALUE  OF  A  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY, 


Read  before  the  Society  October  7,  1878,  by  Thomas  C.  Sproat,  Esq, 


It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  be  compelled  to  sustain  a 
reputation  ready-made  to  one's  hand.  The  difficulty 
is  as  great  as  the  opportunity  is  rare.  It  would 
be  far  more  glorious  to  retire  at  this  point  and  not 
venture  to  risk  what  is  already  assured.  By  a  shrewd 
piece  of  diplomacy  on  the  part  of  a  prominent  member 
of  this  body,  I  found  myself  in  an  hour  voted-in  a 
member  of  this  society  and  appointed  to  the  position 
which  I  now  occupy.  Whether  such  a  proceeding  is 
befitting  the  character  he  holds,  I  will  not  attempt  to 
question ;  but  I  will  acknowledge  that  he  combines  all 
the  adroitness  of  a  lawyer  with  the  soundness  of  a 
divine.  This  society  apparently  thrived  and  bore  fruit 
long  after  it  came  into  being.  The  efforts  of  its  mem- 
bers have  always  held  a  high  place  among  antiquarians. 
Their  labors  have  been  recognized  as  authority,  in  regard 
to  the  early  events  of  this  colony.  While  these  founders 
survived  there  was  no  lack  of  interest  in  its  welfare. 
A  new  generation  saw  fit  to  allow  its  vitality  to  gradual- 
ly fade  out  and  disappear.  Then  came  a  period  of 
inactivity,  and  for  ten  years  its  history  is  a  blank.  A 
movement  has  just  begun  to  revive  it  into  life.  We  are 
now  at  a  stage  of  existence  when  men  are  at  a  loss  which 
direction  to  pursue.     The  future   is  entirely  unknown, 
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the  past  is  an  established  fact.  At  such  a  time  an 
organization  like  this  can  hope  for  renewed  life.  Its 
worth  may  be  appreciated.  I  propose  to  present  for 
your  consideration  a  few  ideas  upon  The  Value  of  a 
Historical  Society. 

All  knowledge,  in  one  sense,  is  comprehended  in  the 
term  history.  Experience  is  the  only  objective  source  of 
information.  It  is  true  that  men  are  endowed  by  nature 
with  certain  attributes,  but  until  a  field  is  afforded  for 
their  exercise,  they  remain  in  a  state  of  inactivity. 
Until  this  is  presented  they  are  inert  and  useless.  The 
principal  part  of  what  wre  are  consists  in  development, 
and  each  generation  is,  for  the  most  part,  made  up  of 
what  it  has  inherited  from  those  which  have  preceded  it. 
What  we  know  is  made  up  of  the  past ;  the  present 
is  gone  before  it  can  be  fairly  appreciated ;  and  the 
future  is  beyond  our  comprehension.  The  province  then, 
of  history,  is  the  acquirement  and  preservation  of 
knowledge.  It  is  to  form  a  store-house  of  human  expe- 
rience in  which  to  place  the  harvest  of  its  accumulations. 
In  an  enlarged  sense  it  embraces  the  whole  problem  of 
being,  so  far  as  it  has  been  solved,  and  at  the  same  time 
furnishes  the  premises  for  further  solution.  The  ancients 
recognized  in  nature  the  law  of  change.  By  some  of 
them  it  was  made  the  basis  of  all  philosophy.  Every- 
thing known  has  a  beginning,  a  maturity,  and  an  end. 
As  an  individual  man  grows  up,  matures,  and  dies.  So 
a  nation  goes  through  a  period  of  formation,  then  one  of 
power,  and  finally  of  destruction.  There  is  nothing  is 
existence  which  is  not  in  subjection  to  this  rule  of  being. 
The  record  of  the  past  embraces  not  merely  a  recital 
of  isolated  facts,  but  an  opportunity  for  the  higher  efforts 
of    philosophy.      A    society    like    this    can    not    assume 
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such  an  undertaking.  It  fills  the  limits  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  historical  knowledge,  alone.  Even  here 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  defining  its  object.  Shall  it 
enter  into  the  consideration  of  political  affairs,  and  aim 
at  recording  the  details,  of  political  strife?  Shall  it 
become  a  mere  annalist,  relic  hunter,  or,  attempt  the  philo- 
sophic deductions  of  a  skilled  historian  ?  It  seems  to 
me  that  its  end  is  neither  of  these.  Its  duty  should  be 
to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  simple  facts  of  every-day  life, 
and  to  preserve  them  for  other  hands  to  turn  to  profit. 
It  is  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  details 
which  go  to  make  up  the  sum  of  all  life.  The  whole  is 
but  equal  to  all  of  its  parts,  and  if  one  unit  is  wanting 
the  result  is  incomplete.  Its  necessity  is  found  in  the 
instinct  which  we  have  by  nature;  it  is  a  quality  which 
comes  down  to  us  as  much  as  any  other.  The  very  man 
who  tells  you  he  does  not  care  who  his  ancestors  were  or 
what  they  were,  in  very  careful  lest  he  should  be  a 
disgraceful  ancestor  to  some  one  else.  Such  a  man  will  be 
restrained  from  many  a  disgraceful  action  by  the  sensi- 
bility that  it  will  affect  those  who  are  to  follow  him. 
He  will,  however  insignificant  he  may  be,  cherish  a 
lingering  hope  that  he  may  not  be  forgotten  after  he 
is  dead,  while  he  ridicules  those  who  have  done  the 
same  thing  before.  The  fact  is  that  there  are  certain 
things  which  belong  to  an  individual  by  nature,  and  it  is 
as  unnatural  that  he  should  be  without  them  as  that  he 
should  be  minus  a  hand  or  an  eye.  I  insist,  then,  that 
a  society  of  this  kind  is  an  outgrowth  of  human  nature, 
and  consequently  is  a  proper  one  to  bo  (bslorod,  provided 
that  it  is  not  abused.  It  is  objected  Hint  it  is  inconsistent 
with  a  true  democracy  to  poi'potuttto  llio  history  of  a 
family    and   the   individuals    that  compose   it.       An   ideal 
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republic  considers  one  as  good  as  another,  and  it  is  at 
variance  with  the  spirit  of  such  an  institution  to  foster 
the  idea  of  a  family  aristocracy.  It  was  this  sentiment 
which  in  most  of  the  States  abolished  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati,  founded  by  the  officers  of  the  Revolution,  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  It  is  an  unfortunate  thing  that 
we  have  not  yet  become  enlightened  enough  to  make 
such  an  experiment.  The  leading  intellects  of  France 
have  plunged  that  country  into  continual  disaster  for  a 
century.  They  have  fashioned  systems  of  government 
so  mathematically  perfect  that  nothing  human  could 
conform  to  them.  Revolution  has  followed  revolution 
with  no  beneficial  result;  while  the  British  Constitution, 
propped  up  where  it  has  bulged  out,  like  the  typical 
New  England  barn,  has  grown  strong  by  age.  The  family 
idea  is  at  the  very  root  of  all  our  institutions,  and  should 
be  perpetuated.  The  man  who  sneers  at  it  is  not  gener- 
ally found  ridiculing  his  own  property.  Every  form  of 
government  which  has  ever  existed  has  drawn  its  first 
principles  from  the  family  institution ;  it  forms  the  basis 
of  every  State.  Sir  Henry  Maine,  the  most  noted  writer 
upon  institutions  now  living,  has  discovered  that  in 
India,  whose  civilization  is  just  coming  to  light,  the  family 
idea  lay  at  the  very  bottom  of  its  communities,  despot- 
isms, aristocracies,  confederations.  Democracies  may  all 
perish  but  the  family  unit  is  the  foundation  upon  which 
they  must  be  rebuilt.  It  may  be  that  at  some  period 
mankind  will  become  so  perfect  that  each  individual  will 
depend,  upon  the  whole  body  politic,  alone.  That  day 
lias  not  yet  arrived.  Until  it  does  a  historical  society 
may  be  pardoned  for  preserving  the  family  idea.  An 
objection  is  very  apt  to  come  from  a  class  of  men,  who, 
for  many  years  have  been  looked  up  to  as  tho  perfection 
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of  humanity.  I  will  assert  that  not  only  are  they  not 
what  is  claimed,  but  are  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  curse 
rather  than  a  blessing.  I  refer  to  the  popular  heresy 
about  self-made  men.  Let  us  analyze  a  specimen  of  a 
model  self-made  man,  and  see  of  what  he  is  composed. 
He  is  a  person  who  came  into  the  world  poor.  After  a 
series  of  years  he  has  become  possessed  of  a  fortune.  He 
cares  nothing  for  a  historical  society,  lie  does  not  know 
what  it  means.  He  owns  to  no  respect  for  law  or  educa- 
tion; they  never  aided  him.  His  fellow-men  are  nothing 
to  him,  they  never  assisted  him,  and  why  should  he  assist 
them?  He  is  a  man  who  received  nothing  from  any  one, 
and  consequently  owes  nothing.  The  world  begins  and 
ends  within  himself,  and  he  is  the  autocrat.  He  may 
descend  from  his  high  pedestal  now  and  then  to  pur- 
chase an  office  or  two,  but  for  the  most  part  he  lives  in 
society  which  enables  him  to  attain  success,  without 
the  slightest  sentiment  of  responsibility  to  it.  Can  such  a 
character  be  looked  upon  with  respect?  I  have  spoken 
thus  freely  concerning  the  family,  because  there  has  been 
an  inclination  to  disparage  it  and  because  it  occupies  an 
important  place  in  an  organization  like  this.  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  man  is  any  better  on  account  of  good 
family  antecedents,  but  they  form  a  presumption  in  his 
favor.  Under  some  form  the  few  are  destined  to  rule 
the  many,  and  a  ruler  will  be  more  likely  to  act  wisely 
when  he  has  an  inherited  burden  to  sustain. 

The  time  has  come,  in  the  life  of  this  nation,  when 
men  are  beginning  to  survey  the  field  and  take  thought 
for  the  future.  Instinctively  they  turn  to  libraries  and 
historical  societies  to  glean  what  is  possible  from  the 
experiences  of  the  past.  As  a  nation  we  have  been 
madly  plunging  on,  disregarding  the  teachings  of  exam- 
ple and  the  precepts  of  common  sense. 
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The  intelligence  of  the  country  has  long  since  ceased 
to  take  any  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  Its 
fortune  has  been  so  much  entrusted  to  the  mercy  of  our 
so-called  smart  men,  that  its  very  existence  at  times 
seems  in  peril. 

And  now  we  are  at  a  pause.  The  wisest  of  us  are 
at  a  loss  what  direction  to  take.  Communism  stalks 
abroad  in  defiance  of  all  law.  The  most  trusted  have 
become  objects  of  mistrust  and  suspicion.  At  such  a 
time  an  organization  like  this  may  well  assume  the 
position  of  instructor.  It  does  not  inculcate  its  ideas  by 
abstract  reasoning  but  produces  the  living  examples  of 
dead  virtue.  I  believe  the  ability  of  this  age  is  as  good 
as  that  of  any  age.  The  giants  who  have  gone  were  but 
men,  and  we  are  no  less.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  invite 
more  attention  to  the  contents  of  the  mouldy  old  vol- 
umes and  relics  preserved  which  have  remained  undis- 
turbed so  long.  The  smallest  incident  may  contain  much 
for  instruction  and  profit.  There  is  nothing  too  insig- 
nificant to  be  disregarded.  A  child  chases  a  butterfly 
because  of  its  gay  and  attractive  colors.  The  most 
learned  professor  pursues  it  because  he  sees  the  embodi- 
ment of  a  divine  plan.  If  we  consider  the  whole  state 
of  being  in  a  state  of  progression,  it  is  most  proper  to 
mark  its  various  stages.  The  term  progress  embraces 
the  notion  of  a  starting  point  and  the  anticipation  of 
an  end. 

By  a  careful  study  it  can  be  seen  how  humanity  has 
grown  wiser  and  better  under  the  influence  of  particular 
causes.  The  premises  are  well  fixed,  and  the  whole 
amount  of  cause  and  effect  is  known. 

The  object,  then,  of  such  a  society  as  this  is  to  impart 
instruction  based  upon  experience.     To  deduct   from  all 
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the  details  which  go  to  make  up  our  existence  the  principle 
which  forms  the  animating  spirit  of  civilization.  The 
field  it  occupies  is  not  a  dry  and  arid  desert,  but  a 
meadow  which  grows  more  fertile  by  constant  cultivation, 
and  he  who  improves  it  will  obtain  a  bountiful  reward  for 
his  labor. 
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PREFATORY   NOTE. 

The  Committee  on  Publication  of  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society 
take  pleasure  in  submitting  the  second  number  of  the  "  Collections  "  to 
members  and  the  public  at  large,  containing  as  it  does  matter  of  much 
antiquarian  and  genealogical  interest. 

As  it  is  the  province  of  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society  to  welcome 
contributions  of  historical  information  from  all  sources,  rather  than 
attempt  to  decide  controverted  points,  like  those  involved  in  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Reed's  paper,  the  Committee  can  only  thank  the  essayist  for  the 
large  amount  of  cur'ous  data  he  has  presented  in  relation  to  his  double 
theme.  The  reader  will  find  it  difficult  to  withhold  his  admiration  of 
the  straightforwardness  of  bluff  Capt.  Coram,  however  erroneous  his 
judgment  respecting  the  early  inhabitants  of  Taunton  may  be  deemed  to  be. 

Mr.  Williams'  searching  examination  of  the  question  he  proposes  to 
himself,  will  have  a  tendency  to  deter  future  historians  from  the  adop- 
tion of  any  tradition  which  is  not  sustained  by  adequate  authority  : 
though  the  current  theory  regarding  Elizabeth  Pool  has  been  so  generally 
accepted,  that  it  might  very  plausibly  have  been  treated  as  beyond  the 
necessity  of  independent  investigation.  Mr.  W.,  however,  gives  abund- 
ant citations  in  corroboration  of  the  conclusion  to  which  he  has  arrived, 
and  the  committee  can  vouch  for  the  assiduity  with  which  he  has  pursued 
his  researches  in  all  accessible  directions. 

The  committee  regret  their  inability  thus  far  to  pursuade  Messrs. 
William  E.  Fuller  and  Samuel  L.  Crocker,  Jr.,  to  furnish  copies,  for 
publication,  of  their  respective  papers,  on  "  Ancient  Paths  and  Places 
in  Cohannet,"  and  "  The  Contribution  of  Taunton  to  the  War  of  the 
American  Revolution,"  read  on  the  evenings  of  July  7  and  October  6, 
1879.  They  have  also  to  state  that  they  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing all  the  early  papers  read  before  the  Society,  and  that  the  state  of  the 
treasury  does  not  at  present  warrant  their  publication.  With  the 
increasing  interest  now  manifested  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  they 
hope  their  successors,  at  no  distant  day,  maybe  able  to  fulfil  the  entire 
duty  with  which  the  present  committee  were  charged. 

For  the  convenience  of  intending  purchasers  it  may  be  added  that 
copies  of  the  "Collections,"  Nos.  1  and  'J,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Public 
Library,  price  25  cents  each. 

E.  C.  ARNOLD,         >       Committee 
EDGAR    II.  REED,    f  on  Publication. 
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THE  PROVINCE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  BAY 

IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY ; 

WITH   A   SKETCH   OF   CAPT.   THOMAS   COR>M,   FOUNDER   OF    THE 
FOUNJJLIt^G  HOSPITAL,  IN  LONDON, 


Read  before  the  Society  ^pru  7th,  1879,  by  Charles  A.  Reed,  Esq, 


No  people  in  the  whole  range  of  history  have  develop- 
ed from  their  earliest  beginnings  to  the  full  measure  of 
national  strength  with  all  the  circumstances  of  national 
identity  and  unity  under  so  clear  historic  light  as  has 
the  nation  which  we  to-day  style  by  the  heterogenous 
title  of  The  United  States  of  America.  And  this  is  em- 
phatically true  of  that  portion  of  the  nation,  first  the  Col- 
ony, afterwards  the  Province,  and  finally  the  Common- 
wealth, which  lies  upon  and  takes  its  name  from  Massa- 
chusetts Bay. 

Doubtless  for  a  half  century  at  least  before  the  May- 
flower's keel  vexed  the  Harbor  of  New  Plymouth,  the 
shores  of  New  England  were  temporarily  visited  by  fre- 
quent voyagers  in  quest  of  the  fisheries,  then  marvelous- 
ly  abundant  from  Newfoundland  to  Nantucket,  and  thus 
many  salient  points  along  the  coast — the  Isles  of  Shoals, 
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Cape  Ann,  Nantasket,  and  Cape  Cod — were  for  a  brief 
time  during  the  milder  portion  of  the  year,  occupied.* 
Still  the  advent  of  the  Separatist  at  Plymouth  and  the 
Puritan  at  Salem  marks  the  true  advent  of  a  new,  perma- 
nent element  in  the  historic  life  of  this  continent.  Prior  to 
the  granting  of  the  Provincial  Charter  by  William  and 
Mary  in  1691,  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  of 
New  Plymouth  were  entirely  distinct  communities,  ani- 
mated by  certain  distinct  religious  convictions  which  in 
Old  England  made  the  New  Plymouth  adventurer  heret- 
ical to  the  colonist  of  the  Bay,  who  claimed  to  be  thor- 
oughly Anglican  and  loyal  to  the  English  Church.  The 
former,  literally  "  Pilgrims  "  from  the  time  they  left  Eng- 
land for  Holland  in  1G08,  "  disclaimed  the  churches  in 
England  as  no  churches,  but  as  limbs  of  the  devil  ;"  but 
Winthrop  and  his  associates  from  the  ship  Arbella  ;tt 
Yarmouth,  just  as  they  set  sail  for  New  England,  address  t<» 
their  native  land  "  The  humble  request  of  Ins  Majesty's 
loyal  subjects,  the  governor,  and  the  company  late  gone 
for  New  England,  to  the  rest  of  their  brethren  in  and  of 
the  Church  of  England."  They  say  :  '•  We  esteem  it  our 
honor  to  call  the  Church  of  England  Iron1  whence  we  arise, 
our  dear  mother,"  and  '-'wish  our  heads  and  hearts  may 
be  as  fountains  of  tears  for  your  everlasting  welfare, 
when  we  shall  be  in  our  poor  cottages  in  the  wilderness. 


*  The  evidence,  drawn  from  the  many  charts  reserved  in  the  various 
libraries  oi'  Europe  from  the  first  discover)- by  Columbus  to  the  advent  of 
the  colonists,  shows  great  familiarity  with  our  coast.  I'pon  all  oi  them 
Cape  Cod  under  various  names  is  easily  identified.  Within  ten  years 
after  the  first  authentic  discovery,  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  and  the 
coast  of  New  England  were  yearly  traversed  by  Portugese,  Biscayan  and 
English  fishermen.  This  whole  subject  is  elaborately  discsussed  byJ.G. 
Kohl  in  the  1st  volume,  2d  series,  of  the  ^faine  Historical  Coilech 
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The  new  attitude  in  which  these  two  communities  iound 
themselves,  with  a  common  nativity  and  common  inter- 
ests, remote  alike  from  home,  authority  and  control,  in 
the  same  struggle  with  common  enemies,  and  the  same 
elements  of  earth,  air  and  sky,  toned  down  their  salient 
divergencies,  so  that  both  ecclesiastically  drifted,  the  one 
from  Independency,  the  other  from  Anglicanism,  into  a 
system  of  Congregationalism,  nowhere  else  in  vogue 
either  on  the  continent  or  in  the  mother  country,  wrought 
out  by  the  synod  of  churches  held  at  Cambridge,  May 
1646,  and  which  had  ripened  into  ancient  usage  when  the 
charter  of  1691  crushed  out  the  Theocracy  which  had 
grown  to  man's  estate  under  the  sheltering  wrongs  of  what 
the  Baptist  and  Quaker  derisively  called  the  "  standing 
order."  The  intellectual  acumen  of  the  religious  leaders 
of  this  period  was  of  a  giant  type.  The  fundamental  max- 
im of  all  ecclesiastical  order — "semper  Idem  ubique" — the 
foundation  of  all  historic  Christianity,  rejects  all  "  new 
lights"  not  having  the  glow  of  an  apostolic  age.  This 
maxim  they  adopted,  and  boldly  claimed  that  Congrega- 
tionalism was  the  only  ancient  primitive  system,  being  in 
the  quaint,  terse  speech  of  Cotton  the  leading  spirit  of 
the  Cambridge  Synod,  "after  the  pattern  shown  in  the 
mount ;"  and  in  his  subsequent  work  he  distinguishes 
"  the  fruits  of  the  congregational  discipline  from  the 
fruits  of  those  corrupt  sects  and  heresies  which  shroud 
themselves  under  the  vast  title  of  Independency." 

Thus  Congregationalism  — that  is,  the  o&/New  England 
Church  way — ratified  by  the  Reformed  Synod  of  May 
1679,  approved  by  the  General  Court  sitting  at  Boston, 
May  19,  1680,  and  re-affirmed  by  the  Saybrook  Platform 
of  September   1708,  by   the   close   of  the   century    had 
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absorbed  nearly  all  the  churches  of  the  other  New  England 
colonies.  The  ritual  or  public  service  of  a  church  sys- 
tem is  the  normal  outgrowth  of  its  spiritual  working  on 
the  public  mind  and  conscience — the  shell  covering  the 
kernel  ;  and  that  of  the  first  New  England  century  was 
no  exception  to  this  law.  In  the  main  it  was  in  marked 
antagonism  to  the  Anglican  service.  The  cross  was  the 
special  stumbling  block,  and  as  early  as  1633  Endicott 
had  cut  out  the  red  cross  of  England  from  the  colors  of 
the  train  bands,  "  as  an  idolatrous  s/j mho I ;"  not  without 
some  anxiety  as  to  the  royal  displeasure.  Sunday  gave 
place  to  the  Sabbath.  At  their  meetings,  at  first  called 
by  the  beat  of  the  drum,  families  were  separated,  men 
and  women  sitting  apart,  and  the  boys  were  placed  in 
charge  of  a  tithing-man.  The  service  consisted  of  extem- 
poraneous prayer,*  the  singing  of  metrical  psalmst  with- 


*  As  to  Plymouth  people,  a  letter  of  John  Robinson  to  Win.  Brewster  : 

"  Touching  ye  ecclesiastical  ministrie'  &c.  as  in  y«  former  we  agree  in 
all  things  with  the  French  reformed  churches,  though  some  small  differ- 
ences be  to  be  found  in  our  practice.  "  As  first  their  ministers  doe  pray 
with  their  heads  covered,  ours  uncovered." 

f  The  number  of  tunes  was  at  first  very  limited.  As  late  as  1700  there 
were  not  more  than  four  or  five  tunes  known  in  many  of  the  congregations 
of  the  Province  and  these  were  sung  altogether  by  rote.  These  were  York, 
Hackney,  Saint  Mary's,  Windsor  and  Martyrs.  Collin's  Newbury  p.  18b'. 
Singing  by  note  was  resisted  and  many  imagined  that  fa,  sol,  la,  was 
popery  in  disguise.  A  writer  in  the  ATeio  England  Chronicle  in  17'2o, 
says:  "  Truly  I  have  a  great  jealousy  that  if  we  once  begin  to  sing  by  rule 
the  next  thing  will  be  to  pray  by  rule  and  preach  by  rule,  ami  then  comes 
popery."  Instrumental  music  was  absolutely  proscribed,  being  condemn- 
ed by  Scripture.     (Amos  v.  23.) 

Judge  Sewell  who  was  chorister  at  the  Old  South,  in  his  Diary,  gives 
a  larger  variety,  but  a  half  century  had  not  greatly  enlarged  the  psalmody. 
lie  noted  the  tunes  sung  each  Sunday  and  at  funerals,  so  that  the  range 
of  New  England  Church  music,  at  about  the  close  of  the  century,  can 
easily  be  gathered  from  these  puerile  daily  annotations  of  a  justice  of  the 
highest  court  in  the  Province. 
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out  instrumental  accompaniment  except  the  pitch  pipe  of 
the  chorister,  and  a  sermon  generally  without  notes,  meas- 
ured by  an  hour  glass  not  unfrequently  turned  at  least 
once,  varied  at  times  by  the  invited  addresses  of  mem- 
bers or  strangers  of  distinction,  called  prophesying .  The 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  without  comment  was  gen- 
erally condemned,  and  bore  the  opprobrious  epithet  of 
dumb  reading.  The  first  invasion  of  this  custom  occurred 
in  the  founding  of  Brattle-Street  Church,  Boston  in  1699, 
and  produced  an  ecclesiastical  convulsion.  This  church 
in  their  letter  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Colman  inviting  him  to 
be  their  pastor,  say  :  "  We  only  propose  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  may  be  publicly  read  every  Sabbath  in  the 
worship  of  God,  which  is  not  practised  in  other  churches 
of  New  England  at  this  time." 

Marriage,*  being  a  civil  contract,  was  not  to  be  solem- 
nized before  a  clergyman  through  fear  of  a  sacramental  re- 
cognition, "  it  nowhere  being  found,"  says  Bradford  "  in 
the  gospel  to  be  laid  down  on  the  minister  as  a  part  of 
the  office,"  and  was  celebrated  before  the  magistrate  until 
commissioners  were  appointed  specially,  May  1656  — 
clergymen!  being  prohibited  from  thus  serving  until  the 

*  Bradford  p.    101:     "May   12,  1621,  was   ye  first  marriage  in  this 

place,  which,  according  to  ye  laudable  custome  of  y*  Low  Countries  in 
which  they  had  lived,  was  thought  most  requisite  to  be  performed  by  the 
magistrate  as  being  a  civill  thing  .  .  .  and  most  consonant  to  y«  scripturs, 
Ruth  4,  and  no  wher  found  in  ye  gospell  to  be  layd  on  ye  ministers  as  s 
part  of  their  office  .  .  .  And  this  practiss  hath  continued  amongst  not  only 
them,  but  hath  been  followed  by  all  ye  famous  churches  of  Christ  in  these 
parts  to  this  time. — An°  :    1646." 

f  The  act  "For  the  orderly  consummating  of  marriages"  was  passed  at 
the  2d  session  of  the  first  Provincial  Legislature,  chap.  25  of  the  session 
1092-3.  See  also,  Milford  vs.  Worcester,  7  Mass.  tteports,  o3.  Also,  in 
this  act  we  find  the  first  statutory  provision  for  divorce. 
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provincial  statute  of  Nov.  3,  1692  —  and  the  dead  were 
borne  to  their  last  resting  place  without  prayer,  in  Bad 
silence  but  still  in  abounding  faith,  the  symbol  of  the  Cru- 
cified One,  with  the  requiescat  in  pace  of  the  early  church 
being  supplanted  by  the  skull  and  cross  bones,  as  em- 
blems of  our  common  mortality.  This  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tem early  wrought  itself  into  the  frame-work  of  the  State. 
In  May  1631,  we  find  the  General  Court 

"  Order  and  agree  that  for  the  time  to  come  no  man 
should  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  this  body  politic 
but  such  as  are  members  of  some  of  the  churches  within 
the  limits  of  the  same." 

And  thus  a  veritable  theocracy  of  about  one-sixth  of 
the  males  of  full  age,  grafted  upon  the  original  trading. 
land  corporation  just  barely  transported  into  these  v. 
ern  wilds  from  beyond  the  seas,  ruled  with  intensest  vig- 
or the  body  politic  of  the  Bay,  gave  color  by  its  over- 
shadowing power  to  the  political  and  religious  status  of 
New  Plymouth — which  in  its  feeble  beginnings  was  in  fact 
a  trading*'  post  after  the  pattern  of  the   Dutch   factory, 


*  That  the  original  settlement  of  Plymouth  by  the  Mayflower's  people 
was  on  a  trading  basis,  is  obvious  from  the  History  of  Plymouth  Plantation 
by  Bradford,  the  second  Governor.  The  third  article  of  their  agreement 
provides  that  "the  persons  transported  and  ye  adventurers  shall  continue 
their  joynt  stock  and  partnership  togeather  y«  space  of  seven  yean  .  .  . 
during  which  time,  all  proiits  and  benefits  that  are  gott  by  trade,  traffic**, 
trucking,  working,  fishing  or  any  other  means  of  any  person  or  pen 
remaine  still  in  ye  comone  stock  untill  ye  division." — Bradford,  p.  46. 

This  plan  was  given  up  of  necessity. — V.  p.  134.  "  At  length  after 
much  debate  of  things  the  Gov1'  (with  y«  advice  of  yc  cheefest  amongste 
them)  gave  way  that  they  should  set  come,  every  man  for  his  owne  pei  tieu- 
ler,  ...  in  all  other  things  to  goe  on  in  ye  general]  way  as  before"  .  .  ."The 
experience  that  was  had  in  this  comone  course  ami  condition  tried  sundrie 
years,  and  that  amongst  godly  and  sober  men  may  >\  ell  evince  the  vanitie  of 
that  conceite  of  Platos  and  other  ancients  applauded  by  some  of  later 
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with  its  arms  stretching  out  to  the  Kennebec,  the  Penob- 
scot and  the  Connecticut,  having  its  merchant  factors 
across  the  waters  at  old  Bristol  in  old  England — and  shap- 
ed the  policy  of  Hartford  and  New  Haven  in  spite  of  the 
hostility  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  machinations  of  Ran- 
dolph, even  after  the  vacating  of  their  charter,  fur  obvious 
usurpations,  like  the  coining  of  money,  until  William  the 
Third,  himself  the  sovereign  outcome  of  the  glorious 
Revolution,  revolutionized  this  New  England  theocracy 
through  the  Charter  of  1691,  by  vesting  the  political 
power  in  the  body  of  the  freeholders,  where  it  has  ever 
since  resided  with  a  constantly  diminishing  restriction  of 
property,  race  and  even  sex. 

Such  a  theocracy,  sustained  by  the  intellectual  leader- 
ship of  that  day,  ought  it  would  seem  to  have  reduced 
violence  and  crime  to  the  least  proportions. 

A  scrutiny  of  the  records  will  prove  it  otherwise. 

OiTences  disturbing  the  public  peace  assail  the  citizen 
in  life  and  limb,  in  his  social  and  family  relations,  and  in 
his  property.  During  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  executions  for  murder  were  pro- 
portionally more  numerous  than  they  have  been  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  social  vices  existed  in  like  propor- 
tions. Lord  Bellamont  was  commissioned  as  Royal  Govern- 

times — that  ye  taking  away  of  propertie  and  bringing  in  comnnitie  into  a 
coraone  wealth  would  make  them  happy  and  flourshing."     This  Avas  1623. 

Judge  Davis,  in  a  note  to  Morton's  Memorial  well  remarks:  "The 
community  of  interest.  ..  was  required  by  the  nature  of  their  engagements 
with  the  merchant  adventurers  in  England." 

See  also  Hutchinson's  History,  Appendix,  vol.  2,  page  41C. — "Their 
views  (the  Plymouth  colonists')  when  they  left  England  were  rather  to 
establish  a  factory  than  a  colony.  They  had  no  notion  of  cultivating  any 
more  ground  than  would  afford  their  own  necessary  provisions,  but  pro- 
posed that  their  chief  secular  business  should  be  commerce  with  the 
natives." 
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or  of  these  Provinces  in  1695,  for  the  special  purpose  of 
restraining  the  piratical  practices  prevalent  along  these 
coasts.*  The  morals  of  the  sea  at  this  time  seem  to  have 
been  marked  with  more  than  their  wonted  looseness.  The 
famous  Capt.  Kidd  in  May  1699,  after  ravaging  the  seas, 
came  to  safe  anchorage  at  Newport  and  thence  sailed  to 
Boston  with  the  fullest  assurances  of  impunity,  but  Bella- 
rnont  ordered  his  arrest  and  conveyance  to  England  with 
other  pirates,  where  he  was  executed  May  8,  1701.  Only 
in  the  artificial  crime  of  embezzlement — then  without  exis- 
tence in  the  Province  statute  law,  as  it  has  ever  been 
without  the  pale  of  the  common  law  ;  this  normal  criminal 
excrescence  of  an  artificial  system  of  trade,  a  crime  prac- 
tised in  the  main  against  the  persons  of  soulless  corpor- 
ations— has  the  past  age  been  distanced  by  the  present 
age.  But  the  Provincial  Charter  of  1691  in  another  im- 
portant feature  shows  the  supremacy  of  the  Bay. 

It  provides  "  That  the  Territories  and  Collonyes  com- 
only  called  or  known  by  the  name  of  the  Collony  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  and  Collony  of  New  Plymouth,  the 
Province  of  Main,  the  Territorie  called  Acadia  or  Nova 
Scotia,  and  all  that  tract  of  land  lying  betweene  the  said 
Territories  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  said  Province  of  Main. 
be  erected,  united  and  incorporated  into  one  reall  Province 
by  the  name  of  our  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New 
England." 

The  population  of  this  wide  spread  jurisdiction, 
mainly  an  untamed  wilderness,  having  its  metropolis  at  the 
head  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth  century    may  be   fairly  estimated   at   about    one 


*  Newport  and  Bristol  were  specially  designated   as   ports  sustaining 
piratical  enterprises. 
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hundred  thousand  souls,  distributed  through  about  eighty 
towns,  seventeen  of  which  were  of  Plymouth  ;  a  population 
native  to  the  soil,  (for  I  find  no  large  wave  of  emigration  dis- 
turbing the  normal  growth  of  population,  after  1650.)  with 
an  idiomatic  vernacular  and  an  utterance  tempered  by  the 
rough  coast  winds,  but  with  a  sturdy  Saxon  will  trained  by 
intense  warfare  with  an  unsubdued  soil  and  still  more  by 
the  stealthy,  vindictive  savage,  making  the  primitive  na- 
tive New  Englander  in  Church,  in  State,  by  land  or  by 
sea,  "  Lord  of  the  lion  heart  and  eagle  eye." 

The  population  of  Boston,  the  chief  mart  of  trade,  and 
the  seat  of  government  was  not  far  from  eight  thousand 
(8,000),  and  it  wras  even  then  not  without  some  claims  to 
Attic  culture.  Beyond  to  the  eastward  were  the  desolate 
shores  of  Maine,  with  a  straggling  population  of  about 
three  thousand  (3,000),  and  still  beyond  Nova  Scotia, 
which  in  1089  numbered  only  eight  bundled  and  three 
persons.  Just  emerging  from  a  war  in  which  of  the  about 
eighty  towns,  ten  had  been  wholly  abandoned  and  de- 
stroyed, and  a  large  portion  had  su fibre d  most  serious 
losses,  in  which  one  man  in  every  ten  of  the  military  ago 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  tomahawk  of  the  Indian,  in 
which  a  debt  had  been  incurred  exceeding  in  the  Ply- 
mouth colony  the  whole  value  of  their  personal  property, 
and  which  in  the  colony  of  the  Bay  exceeded  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  the  newly  organized  Province 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  soon  recovered  from  the  consequent 
depression.  An  illimitable  domain  westard  toward  the 
South  Sea.  and  northward,  providing  homes  to  the  home- 
less, gave  recuperative  powers  to  this  new  world  without 
analogy  in  the  old  world.  The  original  native  forest  fur- 
nished all  kinds  of  timber  of  marvelous  quality  and  dimen- 
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sions,    and    the  wealth  of   the  seas  in  the  whale   and    cod 
fisheries  were  zealously  pursued  at  their  very  doors. 

The  past  century  has  witnessed  the  entire  extermina- 
tion of  the  whale  from  our  shores,  and  statute  and  treaty 
have,  with  diminished  supplies,  rendered  the  cod  fisheries, 
so  closely  allied  with  the  early  maratime  enterprises  of  the 
colonies,  of  doubtful  value. 

Another  enterprise  at  an  early  day  assumed  large  pro- 
portions along  the  provincial  coast,  from  the  Piscataqua  on 
the  north  to  Bristol  on  the  south,  the  shores  of  Cape  Cod 
excepted,  carrying  New  England  thrift  over  every  sea 
and  to  every  clime,  leading  directly  to  the  concluding 
sketch  of  this  paper.  Ship-building,  beginning  in  lb* 31 
with  the  construction  of  "  The  Blessing  of  the  Bay,"  a 
barque  of  30  tons  burden, by  Winthrop,  was  so  largely  pur- 
sued that  Randolph  in  his  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
Oct.  12,  1675,  states  : 

"  There  are  built  in  and  belonging  to  this  jurisdiction  : 
30   vessels    from    100    to    250    tons. 
200       "  "         50    "     100     « 

200       "  "        80    "      50     " 

300       "  '         "  6    "      10     " 

There  are  about  30  master-builders  of  ships  and  ship- 
carpenters,  and  other  workmen  and  artificers  proportiona- 
ble." An  entire  change  has  come  over  the  "  forest  prim- 
eval" which  first  greeted  the  earliest  settlers  on  these 
shores.  The  oak  was  so  common  and  of  such  dimensions 
as  to  be  universally  used  for  house-building  ;  it  famished 
the  best  material  and  the  inducement,  in  connection  with 
the  fisheries,  for  ship-building.  In  some  o\'  the  shore 
towns    where    the   massive  oak  once   ruled    kins    of   the 
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woods,  it  has  become  quite  extinct  ;  and  the  pine, 
unknown  in  the  XVIIth  century  conceals,  with  its  verdure, 
the  worn  out  field  during  the  entire  circle  of  the  year.  The 
forests  of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  furnished  masts  and 
spars  superior  to  any  European  production.  In  1666  the 
General  Court,  hoping  to  conciliate  Charles  II.,  order  "that 
ye  two  very  large  masts  be  presented  to  his  majesty;" 
and  to  such  contributions  the  favorable  result  of  some  na- 
val actions  were  ascribed.  This  suspicious  sovereign  hav- 
ing quite  sharply  followed  his  independent  subjects  of  the 
Bay,  the  General  Court  ventures  again  Oct.  10,  1077  : 
"  It  is  ordered  that  the  Treasurer  do  forthwithe  provide 
term  barrels  of  cranberrys,  two  hogsheads  of  speciall  good 
samp,  and  three  thousand  codfish  to  be  sent  to  our  mes- 
sengers, by  them  to  be  presented  to  his  majesty  as  a  pre- 
sent from  this  court." 

The  extensive  ship-building  along  the  New  England 
coast  produced  a  depleting  effect  upon  the  London  ship- 
wrights, and  Dec.  9,  17^4  they  petition  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  protection,  alleging  "  that  the  number  of  work- 
men is  reduced  one-half,  that  in  eight  years,  ending  1720, 
they  were  informed  that  there  were  seven  hundred  ships 
built  in  New  England,  and  in  the  years  since  as  many  if 
not  more,  and  that  the  New  England  trade  had  drawn  off 
so  many  that  not  enough  was  left  to  carry  on  the  work 
here."  Steel  and  steam  have  supplanted  the  ribs  and 
hearts  of  oak  with  which  in  the  past  Britannia  ruled  the 
waves,  but  something  of  the  same  genius  which  thus- 
wrought  upon  our  primeval  forests  may  yet,  grasping  the 
vast  material  resources  of  this  nation,  give  us  the  domin- 
ion of  the  seas. 
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In  1747,  in  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Thomas  Coram  then  of  London  in  the  79th 
year  of  his  age  sets  forth  :  "Your  memorialist  hath  in  the 
prime  and  best  part  of  his  life  had  long  experience  in 
North  America,  where  he  resided  ten  successive  years,  to 
promote  and  carry  on  and  conduct  ship-building  on 
account  of  some  considerable  merchants  of  London,  and 
he  carried  for  that  purpose  from  hither  divers  shipwrights 
and  other  proper  and  necessary  hands  and  also  a  great 
quantity  of  merchandise."  In  another  communication  he 
states  that  he  "  remained  ten  years  and  built  ships  at 
Boston,  and  also  at  a  place  40  miles  or  more  south  of  it 
called  Taunton,  on  a  navigable  river  in  the  County  of 
Bristol." 

This  notable  man,  whose  munificent  labors  in  founding 
the  renowned  charity  known  as  the  Foundling  Hospital 
in  London  have  heralded  him  as  one  of  the  untitled 
nobility  of  the  English  realm,  came  to  Boston  in  1693*  as 
a  master  ship-builder  and  for  a  time  pursued  the  building 
of  ships  at  Taunton  from  1699  to  1703  but  not  without 
serious  interruptions. 

Born  in  1668  at  Lyme-Regis  in  Dorsetshire,  on  the 
south  coast  of  England,  his  early  life  was  spent  with  his 
father,  a  sea  captain  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  in  which 
Lyme-Regis  was  largely  interested. 

In  the  year  1699,  Thomas  Coram  purchased  of  John 
Reed  a  certain  tract  of  land  in  the  township  of  Taunton, 
in  the  South  Purchase,  and  the  detailed    boundaries'  indi- 


*  Thomas    Coram  appears   on  the  list  of    residents   of    Huston    in    the 
enrollment  of  the  Precincts  in  1G93. 
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cate  the  location  of  Coram's  ship-yard  to  be  at  what  is 
now  called  Bragg' s  ship-yard  at  South  Dighton.* 

In  1700,  this  land  and  the  house  thereon  and  two  new 
ships,  one  of  them  with  sails  to  the  yards  ready  for  sea, 
and  some  other  of  his  effects  were  seized  upon  an  execu- 
tion in  favor  of  Stephen  Burt  then  residing  in  what  is 
now  Berkley,  where  recently  resided  Thos.  J.  Burt ;  but 
upon  an  appealf  authorized  March  12,  1701,  this  prop- 
erty was  returned  except  certain  stores  of  some  value  for 
which  he  recovered  judgment  against  Burt,  and  levying 
upon  his  land  took  fifty-nine  acres  of  his  farm.  The  vio- 
lence he  suffered  and  his  proceedings  before  Mr.  Leonard, 
the  Taunton  Justice,  are  told  by  him  with  characteristic 
feeling. 

In  Dec.  28,  1703,  being  shortly  after  his  return  to 
England,  he  conveyed  these  fifty-nine  acres  to  the  vestry- 
men of  the  Church  of  England  in  Boston,  and  their  suc- 
cessors in  said  office,  "  in  consideration  of  the  love  and 
respect  he  hath  and  doth  bear  unto  said  church,' '  and  he 
concludes  his  conveyance  with  this  peculiar  condition  : 
"  Provided  always.  .  .  that  if  ever  hereafter  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Taunton  above  said  should  be  more  civilized 


*  A  copy  of  this  deed  is  set  forth  in  the  Appendix  marked  A  and 
gives  the  first  site  of  a  ship-yard  upon  the  Taunton  Great  River,  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  learn. 

f  A  special  act  was  passed  by  the  General  Court.  Product  Lata, 
Vol.  1,  page  45i:  An  act  to  enable  Thomas  Coram  of  Boston,  shipwright, 
to  prosecute  the  appeals  made  by  him  from  several  judgments  given 
against  him  in  the  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  held  at  Bristol  on 
the  second  Tuesday  of  July,  1700,  at  the  next  Superior  Court  to  be  held 
for  the  County  of  Bristol.     Approved  March  12,  1700. 

Bristol  was  then  the  Shire  town  of  Bristol  County,  the  county  then  hav- 
ing its  original,  natural  and  just  boundary  on  the  Narragansett  Bay. 
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than  they  now  are,  and  if  they  should  incline  lo  have  a 
Church  of  England  built  among  them,  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  said  town,  that  is  to  Bay,  forty 
rateable  men  of  them  to  said  vestry-men,  said  vestry-men 
shall  have  liberty  to  grant  any  part  or  parcel  of  said  land 
as  they  in  their  wisdom  shall  see  good  for  this  purpose." 
This  deed,*  Coram  says,  he  "  employed  Mr.  Attorney- 
General  Newton,  at  Boston,  to  prepare  amply  strong  and 
in  due  form  that  none  of  the  crafty  New  Eaglanders 
might  ever  find  a  tlaw  in  it,  I  knowing  too  well  what  sort 
of  folks  the  major  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Taunton  then 
were."  His  gift  in  trust  for  his  Taunton  friends  having 
been  grevously  neglected,  in  1740  he  addresses  the 
Society  for  the  Propogation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts 
asking  that  their  agent  a  examine  well  into  the  matter." 
suggesting  the  deeding!  of  the  land  to  that  corporation 
"who  may  think  fit  to  place  a  missionary  there,"  and  closes  : 
"I  am  persuaded  the  present  inhabitants  of  Taunton  will 
not  adventure  to  play  their  tricks  with  the  Corporation 
as  the  last  generation  of  vipers  there  did  with  me." 


*  A  copy  of  this  deed  is  added  in  the  Appendix,  marked  B,  ami 
exhibits   the  approved  form  of  deed  of  that  time. 

f  Subsequently,  September  26, 1754,  the  Wardens  and  Vestry  of  King's 
Chapel  conveyed  the  land  to  Stephen  Bnrt  of  Berkley  for  £100.  A  o  ;  v 
of  this  deed  is  added  to  the  Appendix,  marked  C,  and  it  is  interesting  as 
containing*  among-  the  grantors  the  names  of  the  most  notable  personages 
of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Whether  this  act  terminated  the 
trust  or  whether  the  trust  still  continues,  attaching  itself  to  the  fund,  query. 

After  the  interview  with  Mr.  Trecothick  in  1752,  subsequently  narrated, 
in  the  light  of  this  correspondence  the  trust  appears  to  have  been  grossly 
violated,  and  justifies  Coram's  righteous  indignation. 

The  Wardens  and  Vestrymen  of  King's  Chapel  had  brought  suit  against 
Stephen  Burt  by  writ  of  entry  and  as  part  of  the  above  transaction,  judg- 
ment was  entered  in  favor  of  Stephen  Burt. 
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Intense  national  impulses,  strengthened  by  his  occupa- 
tion as  purveyor  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  by  his  constant 
service  as  adviser  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  in  colonial  matters, 
may  partly  explain  the  interest  he  afterwards  retained  in  a 
country  with  whose  people  he  did  not  entirely  sympathize 
in  church  or  state. 

Horace  Walpole,  ambassador  at  the  Hague  in  1735, 
writing  his  brother,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  upon  colonial 
matters  of  great  consequence,  says:  "  Lose  no  time  in 
talking  with  Sir  Charles  Wagner,  Mr.  Blandin  and  one 
Coram,  the  honestest,  the  most  disinterested,  and  the 
most  knowing  person  about  the  plantations  I  ever  talked 
with."  His  first  efforts  on  his  return  to  England  in  1704, 
were  to  procure  an  act  of  Parliament  encouraging  by 
bounty  the  manufacture  of  tar  in  the  northern  colonies  of 
British  America,  an  enterprise  he  had  successfully  origi- 
nated while  residing  here  in  1698  ;  thus  furnishing  a 
livelihood  to  hundreds  of  families,  and  saving  to  the  realm 
above  one  million  pounds  sterling,  as  then  estimated,  and 
at  the  same  time  annihilating  a  Swedish  monopoly,  vexa- 
tious to  the  British  nation. 

It  appears  that  Coram  was  constantly  watchful  of  the 
maratime  interests  of  the  Colonies:  for  in  May,  1710,  he 
addressed  the  Lords  of  Trade  meeting  at  Whitehall,  object- 
ing to  the  Act  of  the  Provincial  Legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts, passed  July  23,  1715,  for  maintaining  a  Light 
House  upon  the  Great  Brewster  called  Beacon  Island  in 
Boston  Outer  Harbor,  and  June  15,  1716,  he  appeared 
before  that  Board,  protesting  that  the  act  kk  laved  a  tax 
upon  the  shipping  of  the  kingdom  and  made  no  provision 
for  pilots  which  are  much  wanted  on  that  coast. "  This 
provincial  act  is.  the   first   provision   ui\>\<:   tor   the   r*utei 
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light-house  of  Boston  Harbor,  and  since  1718  this  light- 
house has  been  constantly  maintained  at  this  notable 
point,  except  a  few  years  during  the  Revolutionary  War, 
when  the  structure  was  destroyed  by  the  British  troops 
at  the  evacuation  of  Boston  in  June,  1776.  During  this 
time  no  system  of  pilotage  existed ;  the  light-house 
keeper  frequently  serving  as  pilot  for  in-bound  vessels, 
though  the  need  of  some  system  of  pilotage  was  con- 
stantly felt  until  by  the  statutes  of  1783,  (chapter  13) 
the  present  system  of  pilotage  was  established.  This  act — 
the  preamble  of  which  sets  forth :  u  Whereas  frequent 
and  heavy  losses  have  been  sustained,  and  navigation 
greatly  injured  by  want  of  a  well-regulated  pilotage  in  the 
Harbours  therein  mentioned" — was  contemporaneous  with 
the  construction  of  the  light-house  in  1783,  and  seems 
to  have  realized  the  plan  of  Thomas  Coram  made  sixty- 
five  years  before  v 

No  doubt  his  attachment  to  New  England  was  increased 
by  his  domestic  alliances,  for,  June  27,  1700,  1  find 
recorded  the  marriage  of  Thomas  Coram  to  Eunice,  the 
daughter  of  John  Wayte  of  Boston  ;  but  his  subsequent 
philanthropic  career,  allying  him  with  the  kindred  spirits 
of  his  day  —  with  Orglethorpe  in  his  Georgia  scheme  to 
relieve  the  large  class  of  unfortunate  poor  debtors,  and 
with  Berkeley  in  his  scheme  to  establish  a  college  for  the 
conversion  of  the  North  American  Indians  —  grew  out  o\' 
their  prophetic  convictions,  forecasting  the  vast  future  of 
this  new,  unknown  continent. 


"  Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way  ; 
The  four  first  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  Asith  the  day  ; 
Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last." 
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For  many  years  he  indefatigably  pressed  forward 
enterprises  for  the  settling  of  eastern  Maine  and  Nova 
Scotia,  intent  upon  rescuing  this  region  and  its  resources 
from  the  French,  for  the  English  Crown. 

Hutchinson  says  :  "  The  famous  projector,  Capt.  Coram, 
in  the  vear  1718  was  busy  in  a  scheme  for  settling  Nova 
Scotia  and  the  lands  between  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Prov- 
ince of  Maine." 

These  persistent  efforts  of  Thomas  Coram,  pursued  dur- 
ing many  years,  offer  a  large  field   of  unwritten  history. 

We  find  him  in  1719  on  the  Sea  Flower,  on  a  passage 
to  Hamburgh,  stranded  off  Cuxhaven,  grossly  maltreated 
by  pirates  whom  he  does  not  forget  on  his  return ;  and  in 
his  proceedings  to  redress  these  outrages  he  speaks  of  his 
visiting  the  King's  German  dominions  to  see  as  to  sup- 
plies of  timber  and  naval  stores  for  the  royal  navv. 
His  projected  scheme  appears  in  a  letter  of  Duramer 
the  Massachusetts  Agent  at  London,  dated  London, 
8th  April,  1720  :  "  Mr.  Coram  has  lately  been  at 
Haarburgh,  a  city  of  the  Elbe  belonging  to  his  majesty, 
which  while  having  a  good  harbor  and  beinir  well-situated 
over  against  Hamburgh,  he  proposes  to  the  Governor  and 
magistrates  there  the  getting  an  act  of  Parliament  for 
importing  timber  and  deal  boards  from  thence  into  Great 
Britain,  by  which  means  their  city  was  to  become  the 
magazine  of  all  the  lumber  in  Germany.  Mr.  Coram 
takes  great  merit  to  himself  for  what  he  has  dune,  and 
fancies  he  has  thereby  secured  sufficient  interest  at  court 
to  carry  his  design  on  our  eastern  lands,  upon  which  he 
has  fixed  his  views  and  indefatigably  laboured  for  so  many 
years.  He  is  a  man  of  that  obstinate,  persevering  tem- 
per as  never  to  desist  from  his  first  enterprise  whatever 
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obstacles  lie  in  his  way,  so  that  J  expect  a  good  deal 
more  trouble  and  expense,  though  I  don't  doubt  of  con- 
tinuing to  defeat  him." 

Not  meeting  with  the  success  his  efforts  deserved  in 
this  project,  Coram  in  1735  memorializes  George  II.  for 
the  settlement  of  Nova  Scotia,  representing  that  ,:  the 
coasts  of  this  province  afford  the  best  cod-fishing  of  any 
in'the  known  world,  and  the  hind  is  well  fitted  for  raising 
hemp  and  other  naval  stores." 

Let   us   hear  what    Thomas    Carlyle    says    iif  Thomas 
Coram's  labors  of  fourteen  years  in  this  scheme  :  "In  1 7 4 '. > 
three  things  had  occurred  worthy  of  mention  :  first,  Capt. 
Coram,  a  public  spirited  half-pay    gentleman  in   London, 
originator  of  the   Foundling   Hospital  there,  had    turned 
his  attention  to  the  fine  capabilities  and  questionable  con- 
dition of  Nova  Scotia,  with  few  inhabitants  and  those  dis- 
affected, and  by  many  ellorts  now   forgotten   had  got  the 
(Government  persuaded  to  despatch,  June  1749.  a  kind  of 
half-pay  or   military    colony    to    those    parts,  more    than 
fourteen  hundred  persons,  disbanded  officers,  soldiers  and 
marines    under    Col.  Edward    Cornwallis,  brother    of  the 
since  famous  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  landed   accordingly  on 
that  rough  shore,  stockaded  themselves  in  heavily,  endeav- 
ouring   and    enduring,  and    next    year    built  a  town    for 
themselves,  town  of  Halifax,  so  named  from  the  then  Lord 
Halifax,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which   stands 
there  in  more  and  more  conspicuous  manner  at  this  day. 
Thanks  to  you  Capt.  Coram,  though  the  ungrateful   gen- 
erations (except  dimly  in  Coram  Street  near  your   Hospi- 
tal) have  lost  all    memory  of  you  as  their  wont.      Block- 
heads, nevermind  them."      During  all  these  years  Coram 
seems  to  have  preserved  a  keen  interest  in  the  Anglican 
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Church  which  through  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  exhibited  a  vitality  and  growth  in  New  England, 
much  as  the  same  church  lias  shown  during  the  last  fifty 
years  and  for  very  like  causes. 

Doubtless  as  purveyor  for  the  royal  navy  he  was 
in  official  relations  with  the  commissioners  of  the  crown 
sent  to  the  Province  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  crown 
in  the  forest  trees  of  New  England.  By  the  Province 
charter  it  was  provided  as  follows :  "and  lastly,  for  the 
better  provideing  and  furnishing  of  masts  for  our  Royal  1 
Navy,  wee  doe  hereby  reserve  to  us  our  Heires  and  suc- 
cessors, all  trees  of  the  diameter  of  Twenty-four  Inches  and 
upwards,  of  Twelve  inches  from  the  ground,  growing  upon 
any  soyle  or  tract  of  land  within  our  said  Province,  or  Ter- 
ritory, not  heretofore  granted  to  any  private  persons,  &c. 

This  reservation  in  favor  of  the  Crown  was  necessarily 
obnoxious  to  the  people,  and  being  almost  universally 
violated,  the  Crown  appointed  an  official  surveyor  of  wood 
to  protect  its  chartered  rights.  Of  these,  elohn  Badger 
was  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  colonists,  and  in  turn 
from  zealous  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England,  he 
promoted  dissensions  among  the  Congregational  Churches 
of  the  established  order,  and  did  much  in  the  first  organi- 
zation of  churches  of  the  Anglican  faith.  The  Anglican 
Churches  of  Newbury,  Marblehead,  Portsmouth,  Salem 
and  probably  of  Scituate,  Taunton  and  of  other  towns  owe 
their  first  beginnings  to  this  John  Badger,  and  Coram 
must  have  been  familiar  with  his  elforts,  and  fully  sympa- 
thized in  his  success. 

In  1742,  Coram  forwarded  to  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
St.  Thomas  in  Taunton  a  library  gathered  from  various 
persons    and    sources,    some    of  which  is  still   preserved 
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in  that  parish,  and  among  other  books  a  service  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  through  the  favor  of  Arthur  Onslow, 
Esq.,  "  the  ablest  among  the  speakers  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons,"  as  Mr.  Jefferson  says,  and  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  much  of  our  Parliamentary  Law. 
Its  title  page  bears  this  inscription  :, 

"  This  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  given  by  the  Right 
Honorable  Arthur  Onslow,  Esq.,  speaker  of  the  Honora- 
ble House  of  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  one  of  His 
Majesty's  most  Honorable  Privy  Council,  and  Treasurer 
of  His  Majesty's  Navy,  &c,  to  Thomas  Coram  of  London, 
gent.,  for  the  use  of  a  church  lately  built  at  Taunton  in 
New  England,"  and  he  extended  the  same  liberality  to 
other  churches  in  the  Province.  Rev.  Charles  Brock  well, 
located  at  Salem,  writing  from  that  town  to  the  London 
Society,  July  28,  1744,  says :  "  The  Right  Honorable 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  presented  a  most 
beautiful  Common  Prayer  Book  to  the  church  through  the 
interest  of  Mr.  Coram,  which  is  used  in  ye  service  of  the 
table  only."  This  well-known  disposition  induced  one 
of  the  vestry-men  of  King's  Chapel,  Boston,  Mr.  Barlow 
Trecothick  in  1752,  then  in  London,  to  apply  to  Mr. 
Coram  for  pecuniary  aid  in  the  reconstruction  of  their 
church  edifice.  Having  waited  upon  him  he  was  most 
graciously  received,  but  no  sooner  had  Mr.  Trecothick 
announced  the  occasion  of  his  visit  than  Mr.  Coram  burst 
out  into  the  most  violent  passion  against  the  vestry  of 
that  church  for  neglecting  the  land  he  had  presented 
them  in  1703.  He  closed  his  invective  with  an  oath,  add- 
ing :  "  that  he  knew  it  was  in  his  power  to  serve  the 
church  very  much,  but  if  the  twelve  apostles  wore 
to   apply    to   him    in   behalf  of  it  he    would   persist  in 
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refusing."     Mr.  Trecothick  says,  "  I  thought  this  a  defin- 
itive answer  and  so  took  my  leave." 

Broader  than  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  the  Most 
High  were  the  human,  humane  sympathies  of  Thomas 
Coram,  knowing  no  race,  no  sex,  no  clime. 

When  in  June,  1732,  the  philanthropic  Gen.  Oglethorpe, 
touched  by  the  hardships  which  poverty  imposed  upon 
more  than  four  thousand  poor  debtors  yearly  imprisoned 
without  provision  for  release,  secured  a  charter  creating 
the  province  of  Georgia  as  an  asylum,  Coram  joined  with 
his  usual  zeal  in  this  enterprise  as  a  corporator  "  in  trust 
for  the  poor"  and  adopted  the  motto  upon  the  corporation 
seal,  non  sibi,  sed  aliis — not  for  themselves  but  for  others — 
the  fitting  exponent  of  his  daily  life.  The  remnant  of  the 
Mohegans  complained  to  the  crown  of  the  extortion  of 
their  lands  by  Connecticut,  and  Coram  espoused  their 
cause  and  his  correspondence  with  Cato  their  chief  in 
1738  is  still  extant;  and  in  1747,  in  his  eightieth  year, 
following  the  footsteps  of  the  renowned  Berkeley,  he  pe- 
titioned the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  behalf  of  a  pro- 
ject for  establishing  a  college  at  Cambridge  in  New  Eng- 
land, to  be  named  King's  College  for  the  promotion  of  the 
best  learning,  more  especially  among  the  native  Indians  ; 
thus  forestalling  the  plan  afterwards  adopted  as  a  foun- 
dation of  Dartmouth  College  in  New  Hampshire. 

These  spontaneous  acts  of  benevolence  to  a  remote  peo- 
ple, were  but  the  overflowings  of  the  spirit  which  animated 
his  daily  life  and  labors  in  the  vast  metropolis  of  London. 
The  Foundling  Hospital  is  the  most  enduring  monument 
of  his  disinterested  charity.  In  1720  his  attention  was 
first  drawn  to  the  frequent  desertion  and  fatal  exposure 
of  infants  in  London.     Struck  with  the  enormity  of  the 
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crime  and  the  range  of  charity  involved  in  the  remedy, 
and  having  once  fixed  upon  a  settled  plan  of  action,  he 
pursued  it  unremittingly,  notwithstanding  countless  ob- 
stacles, until  he  had  secured  a  royal  charter  in  1730. 
Devoting  his  whole  energies  to  the  work,  he  gathered  to 
its  support  the  influence  of  court,  rank  and  wealth,  in 
the  building  and  carrying  forward  this  institution.  lie 
drew  to  its  patronage  the  services  of  Hogarth  and  the 
British  painters  of  that  day,  and  by  encouraging  exhibi- 
tions of  art  at  the  hospital  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts.  To  the  support  of  this  charity  of 
Thomas  Coram,  the  illustrious  Handel  devoted  his  genius. 

In  May.  1740,  Handel  attended  the  committee  at  the 
hospital,  and  offered  his  services  to  raise  a  fund  for  finish- 
ing the  chapel,  and  was  enrolled  as  one  of  its  governors 
and  guardians.  Kvery  year  afterwards  until  disease  com- 
pelled him  to  relinquish  his  profession  he  personally  su- 
perintended the  performance  of  his  masterly  oratorio.  The 
Messiah  ;  individually  contributed  the  organ  in  the  chap- 
el, and  on  his  decease,  in  his  last  will,  is  found  the  follow- 
ing bequest  :  **  1  give  a  fair  copy  of  the  score  and  all  the 
parts  of  my  oratorio  called  The  Messiah  to  the  found- 
ling Hospital." 

Thus  Thomas  Coram  welcomed  the  gentler  graces  of 
divine  art  to  adorn  and  immortalize  his  life-long  disinter- 
ested  labors  for  the  poor  and  destitute.  Departing  this 
life  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four  years,  his  last  re- 
quest was  that  his  remains  might  be  interred  in  the  chap- 
el of  the  Foundling  Hospital. 

In  the  south  arcade  of  the  chapel,  the  following  inscrip- 
tion cut  in  stone  commemorates  the  (bunder  : 
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"CAPTAIN  THOMAS  CORAM, 

Whose    name  will    never  want  a  monument   bo  long  as  this  Hos- 
pital shall  subsist, 

Was  born  in  the  year  tOGS. 

A  man  eminent  in  the  most  eminent  virtue  of  the  love  of  man- 
kind, little  attentive  to  his  private  fortune,  ami  refusing  many 
opportunities  of  increasing  it,  his  time  ami  thoughts  were  contin- 
ually employed  in  endeavors  to  promote  the  public  happiness 
both  in  this  kingdom  and  elsewhere,  particularly  iu  the  colonies 
of  North  America,  and  his  endeavors  were  many  times  crowned 
with  the  desired  success.  His  unwearied  solicitation  far 
above  seventeen  years  together,  (which  would  have  battled 
the  patience  and  industry  of  any  man  less  zealous  in  doing 
good),  and  his  application  to  persons  of  distinction  of  both 
sexes,  obtained  at  length  the  charter  of  incorporation,  (bearing 
date  the  17th  of  October,  1739),  for  the  maintenance  ami  educa- 
tion of  exposed  arid  deserted  young  children,  by  which  many 
thousands  of  lives  may  be  preserved  to  the  public  and  employed 
in  a  frugal  and  honest  course  of  industry. 

He  died  the  2(Jth  of  March  1751,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age, 
poor  in  worldly  estate,  rich  in  good  works;  and  was  buried  at  his 
own  request  in  the  vault  underneath  this  chapel,  (the  lirst  there 
deposited),  at  the  east  end  thereof,  many  of  the  governors  and 
other  gentlemen  attending  the  funeral  to  do  honor  to  his  memon . 

Reader, 
Thy  actions   will  show  whether   thou   art    sincere   in    the   praises 
thou   mayest    bestow  on  him,  and  if   thou  hast  virtue   enough    to 
commend    his  virtues,  forget  not  to  add    also    the    intimation    of 
them:! 

And  so  Thomas  Coram  "rests  from  his  labors." 
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APPENDIX. 


[A] 

To  all  people  before  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  John 
Reed,  sen.  of  Taunton,  in  the  county  of  Bristol  in  the  Province 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England,  carpenter,  sendeth 
greeting : 

Know  ye,  that  I  the  said  John  Reed,  for  and  in  consideration 
of  six  pounds,  current  money  of  New  England,  to  me  in  hand, 
well  and  truly  payed  by  Thomas  Coram,  at  present  residing  in 
Taunton  aforesd.,  shipwright,  the  receipt  whereof  he  doth  here- 
by acknowledge  and  thereof  and  every  part  and  parcel!  thereof 
doth  fully,  clearly  and  absolutely  exonerate,  acquit  and  discharge 
the  said  Thomas  Coram,  his  heirs,  executors  &  assigns  forever,  by 
these  presents  hath  given,  granted,  bargained,  sold,  aliened, 
enfeoffed  and  confirmed,  and  by  these  presents  doth  give,  grant, 
bargain,  sell,  aliene,  enfeoff  &  confirm  unto  the  said  Thomas 
Coram,  his  heirs  &  assigns  forever,  a  certain  piece  of  land  lying 
situate  >fc  being  within  the  Township  of  Taunton  aforesaid,  in  a 
certain  tract  of  land  known  and  called  by  the  name  of  the  South 
Purchass,  it  being  &  lying  in  the  three  tfe  thirtyeth  lott  or  Divi- 
sion of  the  sd.  Purchass,  Bounded  by  Taunton  Great  River  on 
the  east  side  and  by  the  lands  of  Ebenezer  Pitts,  which  i>  the 
four  &  thirtyeth  lott  or  division  on  the  north  side,  and  by  the  land 
of  John  Reed  .aforesd.  on  the  west  «fc  south  sides,  and  is  in 
bredth  fronting  on  Taunton  River  aforesd.,  one  hundred  A  nine- 
ty foot,  &  in  length  from  the  beach  or  edge  of  the  bank  to  the 
upper  corner  on  the  north  side,  four  hundred  &  thirty  fool  direct 
west,  and  by  north,  nine  degrees  northerly  by  the  Compass  and  in 
length  from  the  beach  or  edg*  of  the  bank  to  the  upper  corner  on 
the;  south  side,  three  hundred  and  forty  foot  direct  west,  and  by 
north  nine  degrees  northerly  by  the  Compass,  and  to  goe  strait 
from  corner  to  corner  on  the  west  side.  Containing  by  estimation 
one  acre  and  three  quarters,  be  it  more  or  less,  with  all  the  rights 
priviledges,  protitts  thereon,  thereupon, or  therefrom  ari/.eing  with 
the    appurtenances    thereunto    belonging.     To  have   and  to  hold 
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the  sd.  acre  and  three-quarters  of  land  with  all  the  rights,  privi- 
ludges  and  appurtenances  thereof  as  before  Butted  «fc  Bounded  to 
him  the  said  Thomas  Coram,  his  heirs  exe'rs,  Adm'rs  <fc  Assigns 
to  the  only  proper  use,  benefit  &  behoof  of  him,  the  sd.  Thomas 
Coram,  liis  heirs,  Executors  &  Assigns  forever.  And  the  sd.  John 
Reed  for  himself,  his  heirs,  Executors,  Adm'rs,  and  Assigns  doth 
covenant  and  grant  to  and  with  the  sd.  Thomas  Coram  his  heirs, 
Executors,  Adm'rs  and  Assigns  by  these  presents,  that  the  said 
John  Reed  the  day  of  the  date  hereof  is  and  standeth  lawfully 
seized  to  his  own  use  of  and  in  the  said  Bargained  Premises,  and 
every  part  thereof  in  good,  perfect  and  absolute  Estate  of  Inher- 
ritance  in  fee  simple,  and  hath  in  himself  full  power,  good  right 
and  lawful  authority,  to  grant,  bargain,  sell,  convey  and  assure 
the  same  in  manner  and  form  aforesd.,  and  that  the  sd.  Thomas 
Coram,  his  heirs,  exe'rs  and  assigns,  and  every  of  them  shall  and 
may  forever  hereafter,  peaceably  and  quietly  have,  hold  and  enjoy 
the  aforesd.  bargained  premises,  with  the  benehtts,  appurtenances 
thereof  free  and  cleare  and  clearly  acquitted  and  discharged  of 
and  from  all  other  bargains,  sales,  gifts,  grants,  estates,  mortgages, 
forfeitures,  judgments,  executions,  and  all  other  acts  and  encum- 
brances whatsoever.  To  be  holden  as  of  our  Sovereign  the  King 
as  of  his  Mannor  of  East  Greenwich  in  the  County  of  Kent, 
within  the  Kingdom  of  England,  and  not  in  Capit  nor  by  Knights 
Service  and  with  warrantees  against  all  people  forever  by  these 
presents  from,  by,  or  under  him,  the  sd.  John  Reed,  his  heirs,  or 
assigns,  and  any  other  person  or  persons  whatsoever  lawfully 
claiming  any  right,  title  or  interest  of  in  or  to  the  same  or  any 
part  thereof  whereby  the  sd.  Thomas  Coram,  his  heirs,  ex'rs  or 
assigns,  shall  or  may  be  hereafter  molested  or  lawfully  evicted,  out 
of  the  possession  or  enjoyment  thereof.  And  further,  the  said 
John  Reed  doth  for  himself,  his  heirs,  executors  and  adm'rs  cove- 
nant, promise  and  grant  to  and  with  the  sd.  Thomas  Coram,  his 
heirs,  executors,  adm'rs  and  assigns  that  he  the  said  John  Reed 
upon  reasonable  and  lawful  demand  shall  and  will  perform  and  doe 
or  cause  to  be  performed  and  done  all  such  further  act  or  acts, 
whether  by  way  of  acknowledgement  of  this  present  deed,  with 
respect  of  the  said  premises,  or  in  any  other  kind  that  shall  or 
may  be  for  the  full  compleating,  confirming  and  sure  making  the 
afore  granted  premises  unto   the  said  Thomas  Coram,  his   heirs 
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executors  and  assigns,  according  to  the  true  Intent  hereof,  and 
the  laws  of  the  Province  aforesd.  In  testimony  whereof  the 
said  John  Reed  hath  hereunto  sett  his  hand  and  seal,  this  fourth 
day  of  Aprill,  Anno  Dom.  sixteen  hundred  ninety-nine,  and  in 
the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord,  William  yc 
Third,  by  ye  grace  of  God,  of  England,  Scotland,  France*  and  Ire- 
land, King,  Defender  of  the  faith,  &c. 

JOHN    REED.       (skal.) 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  v°  presence  of 
BEN  J.  CRANE.  \ 

BENJAM.  X  PAUL.  ( 

mark  ) 

In  Taunton  in  Bristoll  County,  Jan'ry  '27th  1099  or  1700,  J* 
above  mentioned  John  Reed  acknowledged  the  above  mentioned 
instrument  to  be  his  owne  free,  voluntary  act  and  deed. 

Before  me, 

THOMAS  LEONARD,  Justice. 

Feb.  28th,  }««•>.     Entered  by  Jno.  Cary,  Recorder. 

A  true  copy  from  Book  No.  3,  page  78  of  Bristol  County,  No. 
Dist.  Land  Records. 


[B] 

This  Indenture  made  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  December,  anno 
dorn.  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  three  and  in  the  second 
year  of  our  reign  of  our  sovereign  Lady  Ann,  by  the  brace  of  God 
of  England,  Scotland,' Eranee,  and  Ireland.  Queen,  defender  of 
the  faith,  &c,  between  Thomas  Coram  of  Boston,  New  England, 
sometimes  residing  iinTaunton,  in  the  county  of  Bristol  in  New 
England  aforesd.,  shipwright,  of  the  one  part,  and  his  ExeelTy 
Joseph   Dudley,   Esq1-.,  .his    Hon0.    Thomas    Porey,    Esq*.,  Coll. 
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Charles  Hobby,  Esq6.,  Francis  Foxcroft,  Esq%  William  Taylor, 
Esqe.,  John  Nellson,  Esqe.,  Edward  Lloyd*  Esq'-.,  Mr.  Nicholas 
Roberts,  Capt.  Ciprian  Southack,  Thomas  Newton,  Esqe.,  Mr. 
John  Hobby,  Mr.  Giles  Dyer,  Mr.  Thadeus  Macarty,  Mr.  John 
Endicott,  Mr.  Samuel  Simpson,  Mr.  John  Cook,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Newdegate,  Mr.  Thomas  Crosse,  Mr.  Benja.  Mountfort,  Mr.  John 
Obourn,  present  vestry-men  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Boston, 
and  their  successors  in  ye  said  office  forever,  of  the  other  part, 
Witnesseth,  that  the  said  Tlio.  Coram,  as  well  for  and  considera- 
tion of  the  love  and  respect  he  hath  and  doth  bear  unto  said  church 
as  also  for  divers  other  good  causes  and  considerations  him  at 
this  present  especially  moving,  hath  given  and  granted  and  by 
these  presents  doth  fully,  freely  and  absolutely  give,  grant  and 
confirm  unto  the  said  gentlemen  of  the  vestry  above  sd.,  and  to 
their  successors  in  said  office  forever,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
said  church  forever,  a  certain  tract  or  parcel  of  land  containing 
in  quantity  fifty  nine  acres  or  thereabouts,  be  it  more  or  less* 
lying  and  being  in  the  town  of  Taunton  above  sd.,  being  butt- 
ed and  bounded  as  followeth,  to  wit :  on  the  east  or  easterly 
with  the  country  road  or  highway,  on  the  south  or  southerly  with 
the  land  of  James  Phillips,  on  ye  west  or  westerly  by  the  Great 
River,  on  the  north  or  northerly  by  the  land  of  Abel  Burt,  or 
however  otherwise  butted  and  bounded,  together  with  all  and 
singular  the  meadows,  feedings,  pastures,  trees,  timber-woods, 
under-woods,  fences,  ways,  easements,  rights,  profits,  member, 
hereditaments,  emoluments,  privileges,  appurtenances  whatsoever 
to  the  said  premises  belonging,  or  in  any  wise  appertaining  to 
the  sd.  land  or  to  any  part  or  parcel  thereof. 

To  have  and  to  hold  all  the  sd.  tract  or  parcel  of  land  butted 
and  bounded  as  aforesd.,  with  all  other  the  above  granted  prem- 
ises unto  the  abovesd.  gent,  of  the  vestry  above  mention- 
ed, to  them  and  to  their  successors  in  said  office,  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  sd.  church  forever,  freely  and  quietly  without  any 
manner  of  claim  or  interest,  challenge  or  demand  of  him  the  sd. 
Thomas  Coram,  his  heirs,  exe'rs,  adm'rs  or  assigns,  or  of  any 
other  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  and  the  sd.  Thom- 
as Coram,  for  himself,  his  heirs,  exe'rs,  and  adm'rs,  do  hereby 
covenant,  promise  and  grant  to  and   with  the  said  vestry-men 
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and    successors  in    said    office    in    manner    and  form    following, 
that    is     to    say,     at     and     before     the    unsealing     delivery    of 
these  presents  he  is  the  true,  sole  and  lawful  owner  of  all  the 
afore  granted  premises,  having  in  himself  full   power,  good   ri'_rht 
and  lawful  authority  to  give,  grant  and   confirm,  and    assure  the 
same  in  manner  as  aforesaid  and  to  the  true  intent,  and  meaning 
of  these  presents.     And  that  they  the  said  Gent,  of  sd.  Vestry  and 
their  successors  in  said  office  forever,  shall   and   may  by  force  and 
virtue    of   these  presents  from  henceforth    and    forever    hereafter 
lawfully,  peaceably   and    quietly    have,  hold,  use,  occupy,  possess 
and    enjoy  the  above  granted  premises,  with   the   appurtenances, 
with    all  his  right,  title  and  interest  to  the  same   and    every   part 
thereof  free,  clear  and  clearly  acquitted  and  discharged  of  and  from 
all  and  all  manner  of  former  and  other  gifts,  grants,  bargains,  sales, 
leases,  mortgages,  jointures,  dowers,  judgments,  executions,  wid- 
ows' thirds,  entails,  forfeitures,  and  of  and    from  all   other   titles, 
troubles,   changes  and  incumbrances  whatsoever.     And    the   said 
Thomas    Coram  doth  covenant,  grant  and  agree  to  and  with  the 
sd.  vestry  and  their  successors  in  said  office,  and  bind  and   oblige 
myself,  my  heirs,  executors  and  administrators   from   henceforth 
and  forever  hereafter  to  warrant  and  defend    the    above   granted 
premises,    with    the    privileges,    and    appurt's    thereof    unto    the 
gentlemen    of   the     sd.    vestry   and    to     their   successors    in   that 
office  against  the  lawful  claims  of   all    people  whomsoever.     Pro- 
vided always  and  it  is  nevertheless  agreed,  and  concluded  before 
the   signing  and  sealing  hereof  that  if  ever  hereafter   the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  of  Taunton    abovesd.,  should  be  more  civilized 
than  now  they  are,  and  if  they  should  incline  to  have  a  church  of 
England  built  amongst  them  or  in  that  (own,  then,  upon  the  appli- 
cation of   the  inhabitants   of  sd.  town  ;  that   is    to  say,  forty  rat- 
able  men   of    them  upon  their  application  or  petition   to   the  sd. 
vestry    or  successors    abovesd.,  for  any    suitable  part    of  sil.   land 
in    this    present   deed  given  to  build  a  church  of    England,    or    a 
school    house  for   the  use  and  service  of   said    church,    that    upon 
such  application  at  any  time,  the  vestrymen   for   the    time    being, 
shall    have   liberty  to  make,  grant,  and  convey  for  such  an  use  to 
such    persons   who  shall  apply  and  petition  to   them,  any  part    or 
parcel   of    said  land,  as  they  in  their  wisdom   shall   see   good    for 
their  purpose. 
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In   witness   whereof,  I  the  said  Thomas  Coram   hath  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  seal  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

THOMAS  (L.  S.)  CORAM. 

Chris  :  Bridge,  ~) 

Ambrose  Vincent,    >  Witnesses. 

Gamalial  Waite,     ) 

Suffolk  ss.  Boston  8th  January  170f.  Thomas  Coram 
personally  appeared  before  me,  one  of  her  Majesty's  Justices  of 
Peace,  in  the  province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  acknowledged  the  within  instrument  to  be  his  act  and 
deed. 

TIIO.  PALMER. 
Entered  Sept.  18,  1705,  by  John  Cary,  Clerk. 


[C] 

To  all  people  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come:  His  Excel- 
lency, William  Shirley,  Esq.,  Governor  of  this  Province,  Sir  Henry 
Frankland,  Baronet,  Paul  Mascarene,  Eliakim  Hutchinson, 
Thomas  Lechmere,  Charles  Apthorp,  George  Cradoek,  and 
Charles  Paxton,  Esquires;  Samuel  Wentworth,  James  Smith, 
Thomas  Gunter,  Swinton  Hutchinson  and  Henry  Leddle,  Mer- 
chants; John  Gibbons  and  Sylvester  Gardiner,  Physicians;  Thom- 
as Hawding,  Uopemakcr  ;  and  William  Price,  James  Gordon,  and 
Powers  Meriott,  Shopkeepers,  all  of  Boston  in  ye  county  of  Suf- 
folk ;  and  Francis  BriUsley  of  Koxbury  in  y*  same  county,  Ksq., 
vestry-men  of  King's  Chapel  Church  in  Boston  aforesaid,  send 
greeting:  whereas,  one  Thomas  Coram  on  ye  twenty-eighth  day 
of  December  anno  domini  seventeen  hundred  and  three  was  seiz- 
ed in  fee  simple  of  a  tract  of  land,  then  in  Taunton  in  ye  county 
of  Bristol,  but  now  in  Berkley,  in  y°  county  aforesd.,  containing 
about  fifty-nine  acres,  bounded  easterly  with  yc  country  road, 
southerly  with  ye  land  of  .lames  Phillips,  westerly  with  ye  great 
river,  northerly  with  ye  land  of  Abel  Burt ;  and  being  so  seised 
by  his  deed  of  that  date  duly  acknowledged  and  recorded,  con- 
veyed the  same  to  y°  then  vestry-men  of  said  church,  and  their 
successors    in   sd.   office   for   ye    use  of  sd.  church  ;  and  it    is  now 
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for  ye  advantage  and  interest  of  ye  s:iid  church  that  said  lands 
should  be  disposed  of  and  ye  value  thereof  applied  for  their  dm 

in  rebuilding  King's  Chapel  ;  Know  ye,  that  we  ye  said  William 
Shirley,  Sir  Henry  Frankland,  Paul  Mascarene,  Eliakim  Hutch- 
inson, Thomas  Lechmere,  Charles  Apthorp,  George  Cradock, 
Charles  Paxton,  Samuel  Wentworth,  James  Smith,  Thomas  Gun- 
ter,  Shrinton  Hutchinson,  Henry  Led  die,  John  Gibbons,  Sylvester 
Gardiner,  Thomas  Hawding,  William  Price,  James  Gordon,  Pow- 
ers Meriott,  and  Thomas  Brinsley,  vestry-men  as  aforesd.,  for 
and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  by  us  re- 
ceived of  Stephen  Burt  of  Berkley  aforesaid,  yeoman,  for  ye  use 
aforesaid,  the  receipt  whereof  we  do  hereby  acknowledge,  there- 
of for  ourselves  and  successors  forever  acquit  and  discharge  the 
said  Stephen  Burt,  his  heirs,  executors,  adm'rs,  have  in  our 
said  capacity  released,  granted  and  confirmed,  and  by  these 
presents  do  freely  and  absolutely  release,  grant  and  confirm  to  ye 
said'Stephen  Burt  yc  before  described  land  and  its  appurtenances 
ye  same  in  his  actual  possession  now  being.  To  have  and  to  hold 
ye  above  released  and  confirmed  premises,  to  him  ye  said  Steph- 
en Burt,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  to  his  and  their  own 
proper  use  and  benefit.  In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereto  set  our 
hands  and  seals  ye  twenty-sixth  day  of  September  anno  dom. 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  four. 


Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of 

>-  Wardens  of  King's  Chapel. 


James  Forbes, 
John  Box, 


W.  Shirley,  l.  s. 
Mascarene,  l.  s. 
Thomas  Lechmere,  l.  s. 
Cha.  Apthorp,  l.  s. 
George  Cradock,  l.  s. 
Charles  Paxton,  l.  s. 
Samuel  Wentworth,  l.  s. 
James  Smith,  l.  s. 
Thomas  Gunter,  l.  s. 
Shrinton  Hutchinson,  l.s 


H.  Frankland,  l.  s. 
Elm.  Hutchinson,  l.  s. 
Henry  Leddel,  l.  s. 
John  Gibbons,  l.  s. 
Sylvester  Gardiner,  l.  s. 
Thomas  Hawding,  l.  s. 
William  Price,  l.  s. 
James  Gordon,  l.  s. 
Powers  Meriott,  l.  s. 
.  Francis  Brinsley,  l.  s. 
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Suffolk  ss.  At  a  court  of  General  Session  of  ye  Peace  held  at 
Boston  within  and  for  sd.  county  (by  adjournment)  on  Tuesday 
ye  15th  day  of  November  A.  D.  1754,  the  above  named  James 
Forbes  and  John  Box,  personally  appeared  and  declared  upon  oath 
that  they  were  present  and  saw  Sir  Henry  Frankland,  Baronet, 
sign,  seal  and  deliver  the  aforewritten  instrument  as  his  free  act 
and  deed,  and  that  they  thereto  set  to  their  names  as  witnesses  to 
ye  executing  ye  same. 

Att.,  EZEKIEL  GOLDTHWAITE,  Clk. 

Suffolk  ss.  Boston,  December  26th,  A.  1).  1754.  His  Excel- 
lency William  Shirley,  Esq.  Governor  of  ye  Province,  Paul  Mas- 
carene,  Eliakim  Hutchinson,  Thomas  Lechmere,  Charles  Apthorp, 
George  Cradock,  Charles  Paxton,  and  Francis  Brindsley  Esq., 
Samuel  Wentworth,  James  Smith,  Thomas  Gunter,  Shrintou 
Hutchinson,  Henry  Leddle,  John  Gibbons,  Sylvester  Gardiner, 
Thomas  Hawding,  William  Price,  James  Gordon,  Powers  Mcr- 
iott,  all  of  them  appeared  and  acknowledged  ye  foregoing 
instrument  by  them  executed,  to  be  their  free  act  and  deed. 

Before  JOHN  HILL,  Jus.  Peace. 

Rec'd  July  22d,  1755,  and  recorded  pr. 

JAMES   WILLIAMS,  Register. 

A  true  copy  from  book  41,  page  3G8  of  the  Land  Records  for 
Bristol  County  No.  Hist. 

The  action  of  the  Wardens  and  Vestry  of  King's  Chapel,  Bos- 
ton is  exhibited  by  the  following  copies  of  the  Records  of  that 
Parish  : 

"  August  17,  1705,  Vestry  Meeting.  Ordered  :  That  the  deed 
of  land  given  by  Coram,  lying  in  Taunton,  be  recorded  and  that 
the  Church  Wardens  enquire  into  the  value  of  the  land,  and  to 
deliver  their  opinions  to  the  vestry  at  the  next  meeting." 

uOct.  31,  1753.  1 'hat  a  Guinea  each  be  given  to  Jeremiah  Grid- 
ley  and  James  Otis,  Esqrs.,  as  a  detaining  fee  for  defence  of 
the  church's  right  to  the  lands  at  Taunton,  left  to  the  chappel  by 
Mr.  Thomas   Coram,   in    case    a  suit   should    commence    on    said 
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account,  and   that  Eliakim   Hutchinson  take  the  conduct  of  said 
affair  in  behalf  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  church." 

"May  27,  175-4.  At  a  Vestry  Eliakim  Hutchinson,  Esq., 
reported  that  agreeable  to  the  vote  of  the  Vestry  the  31st  Octo- 
ber, 1753,  he  had  settled  the  affair  of  the  land  at  Taunton,  left  to 
the  Chappel  by  Mr.  Thomas  Coram,  with  Mr.  Stephen  Burt  the 
present  possessor,  and  the  said  Burt  would  pay  the  Gentlemen  of 
the  Vestry,  one  hundred  pounds  lawful  money  within  twelve 
months  from  the  25th  of  this  instant,  upon  their  suffering  a  recov- 
ry  against  them  at  the  next  Inferior  Court  at  Taunton,  in  the 
County  of  Bristol,  arid  giving  a  quitt  claim  to  said  land. 

"  Voted  :  That  Eliakim  Hutchinson  be  impowered  to  proceed  in 
the  above  affair  according  to  the  agreement  made  with  Mr.  Burt, 
and  that  the  hundred  pounds  lawful  money,  when  received  shall 
be  applyed  towards  the  building  of  the  new  Chapel." 


WAS  ELIZABETH  POOL 

THE  Fip  PURCHASER  OF  THE  TERRITORY,  AND  FOUNDRESS, 
.      OF  TAUNTON? 


Read  before  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society,  January  12th,  1880,   by  the 
Hon.  Henrj  Williams.* 


The  Historical  Memoir  of  the  Colony  of  New  Plymouth 
by  the  Hon.  Francis  Baylies  of  Taunton,  is  the  fullest 
and  most  elaborate  early  .history  of  this  part  of  Massachu- 
setts yet  published.  He  spent  several  years  in  collecting 
materials,  and  gathered  rich  stores  for  his  work.  In  its 
composition,  it  has  the  merit  of  being  well  written ;  but 
in  the  haste  of  composition  it  is  not  surprising  that  some 
instances  are  found  where  conclusions  are  drawn  which  a 
more  careful  examination  of  authorities  would  not  justify, 
and  which,  from  the  great  confidence  reposed  in  the 
author,  have  misled  subsequent  writers  and  public  opin- 
ion. 

In  his  sketch  of  the  history  of  Taunton,  Mr.  Baylies 


*  In  reading  the  following  essay,  some  parts  of  it  were  omitted,  as  it 
could  not  all  be  read  in  the  time  usually  occupied  in  the  delivery  of  Ml 
address. 
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gives  this  account  of  its  first  settlement:  "  The  local  situ- 
ation of  Taunton  being  so  far  inland  prevented  for  some 
time  any  great  accession  of  numbers;  none  but  men  fear- 
less of  danger  had  as  yet  sought  this  wilderness.  All  the 
settlements  in  the  colony  were  confined  to  the  seaside, 
and  in  Massachusetts  no  settlement  had  been  made 
excepting  round  the  bay  and  on  Charles  River ;  the  fear 
of  the  natives  who  inhabited  the  whole  of  the  interior, 
confined  the  English  to  the  sea-shore.  At  this  time 
Elizabeth  Pool,  a  lady  of  family  and  fortune,  from  Taun- 
ton in  Somersetshire,  England,  who  had  at  first  settled  at 
Dorchester,  conceived  the  bold  design  of  occupying  the 
territory  of  Cohannet.  This  spot  was  at  the  distance  of 
twenty-six  miles  from  Plymouth,  the  nearest  settlement. 
The  lands  now  embraced  in  the  extensive  towns  of  Mid- 
dleborough,  and  the  ancient  town  of  Bridgewater,  were 
unoccupied  by  any  excepting  natives,  and  between  Cohan- 
net  and  Plymouth  were  the  Nemaskets  and  Titiquets, 
governed  by  their  own  sachems.  On  the  south  no  Eng- 
lish settlement  intervened,  and  the  great  sachem,  Massa- 
soiet,  had  his  residence  at  the  distance  of  little  more  than 
twenty  miles.  On  the  west,  the  infant  settlement  of 
Roger  Williams  could  oiler  no  protection  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  powerful  Narragansetts,  and  on  the 
north,  between  Cohannet  and  Dorchester,  were  the  Punka- 
poques  and  Noponsits  ;  yet,  of  what  is  not  the  female  mind 
capable  when  stimulated  by  religion,  love,  or  revenge  ! 
It  was  the  ardent  love  of  religion,  an  enthusiastic  desire  of 
planting  another  church  in  the  American  wilderness  which 
impelled  this  pious  Puritan  lady  to  encounter  all  the  dan- 
gers and  all  the  hardships  of  forming  a  settlement  in  the 
midst  of  the  Indians. 
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"  Under  sucli  appalling  circumstances,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  savages,  and  liable  to  be  cut  off  by  their  hostility 
from  all  connection  with  the  stronger  English  settlements 
was  this  insulated  colony  commenced, i  dux  feminafaeii '  .  .  . 

"  Notwithstanding  the  deep  entlmsiasm  which  was  cher- 
ished by  Elizabeth  Pool,  religion  and  justice  were  in  her 
code  of  ethics  inseparable,  and  she  had  not  yet  admitted 
the  positive  lawfulness  of  '  despoiling  the  heathen.'  She 
was  the  first  of  the  English  who  practically  admitted  the 
force  of  that  moral  obligation  which  requires  the  consent 
of  the  owner  before  property  can  be  taken  from  his  pos- 
session, and  appropriated  to  the  use  of  another,  and  she 
purchased  her  lands  by  giving  a  fair  equivalent  before 
occupation.  The  settlers  of  Plymouth  did  indeed  eventu- 
ally extinguish  the  Indian  title  by  purchase  from  the 
owner  and  by  taking  his  grant,  but  this  was  long  alter 
the  actual  occupation,  and  they  could  have  found  no  justi- 
fication for  their  original  occupation,  except  on  the 
ground  that  they  held  by  the  permission,  and  by  the  gift 
of  Massasoiet,  or  that  the  lands  were  vacant ;  unless  they 
had  resorted  to  that  refinement  in  the  law  which  does  not 
admit  any  title  in  the  aboriginals." 

Here  we  have  presented  to  us  the  description  of  a 
movement,  embodying  the  elements  of  romance,  heroism, 
and  religious  enthusiasm.  A  lady  of  family  and  fortune, 
from  Taunton  in  Somersetshire,  England,  emigrates  to 
America  and  settles  in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts.  While 
a  settler  in  that  community,  she  is  inspired  with  a  strong 
determination  to  establish  a  town  and  a  church  in  the 
midst  of  the  Indians.  She  selects  Cohannet  as  the  theatre 
for  her  undertaking,  at  a  time  when  none  but  men  fear- 
less of  danger  had  yet  sought  the  locality,  and   when  it 
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was  encompassed  by  dangers  and  hostile  savages.  But 
unappalled  by  such  surroundings,  she  goes  forth  and 
founds  a  settlement,  a  church,  and  the  town  of  Taunton, 
"  Dux  Femina  Facti ";  and  the  great  merit  is  claimed  for 
her,  that  she  was  the  first  of  the  English  to  purchase  the 
land  of  the  native  Indians  by  giving  a  fair  equivalent 
before  occupation. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Baylies'  Memoir  called  the 
attention  of  the  ladies  of  Taunton  to  Miss'  Elizabeth 
Pool,  and  they  interested  themselves  to  raise  money  and 
erect  in  memory  of  her  a  monument.  This  was  placed  in 
Mount  Pleasant  Cemetery  and  consists  of  a  square  of 
white  marble,  about  four  and  a  half  feet  high  and  about 
twenty  inches  through,  resting  on  a  granite  base.  The 
inscription  on  it  is  understood  to  have  been  written  by 
Mr.  Baylies,  and  is  as  follows : 

"  The  females  of  Taunton 

have  erected  this  monument 

in  memory  of 

ELIZABETH   POOL, 

FOUNDRESS 

of  the  town  of  Taunton, 

in  1639. 

Born,  before  the  settlement 

of  America, 

In  England,  1589. 

Died  at  Taunton 

May  21,  1654." 

The   same   idea  of  Mr.   Baylies',  that   Elizabeth  Pool 

was  the  first  purchaser  and  foundress  of  Taunton  is  also 

expressed  on  the  seal  of  Taunton,  adopted  when  organized 

as  a  city  in   1864-5.     The    seal  is  round  in  form,  and 


*  See  article  published  by  Edwin  Sloper,  Esq.,  in  Taunton  in  England 
during  the  year  1879,  for  a  loan  of  which  I  have  been  favored  bv  Capt 
J.  W.  D.  Hall. 

f  See  Appendix  B. 
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divided  by  circular  lines  into  three  parts.  In  the  outer 
one,  on  the  top  is  the  word,  Taunton,  and  at  the  bottom 
are  the  words,  a  town,  1639,  a  city,  18G4.  In  the  next 
compartment,  on  the  top  are  the  words  "Dux  Femina 
Facti,"  at  the  bottom  the  word  Cohannet;  and  on  the 
sides  drawings  of  a  vessel,  buildings,  steam  engine,  &c. 
In  the  centre  is  a  picture  of  a  woman  receiving  a  paper 
from  an  Indian,  with  trees  and  a  cabin  in  the  rear. 

I  propose  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  some  of  the 
claims  which  have  been  thus  presented  to  the  public. 

The  allegation  that  Elizabeth  Pool  came  from  Taunton 
in  Somersetshire,  England,  is  a  mistake.  She  was  not 
a  native  or  resident  of  that  city.  She  was  the  third 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Pole,  born  in  Shute  in  the 
County  of  Devon,  England,  August  25th,  1588,  and  her 
brother,  William,  the  fourth  son,  was  born  there  Decem- 
ber 4th,  1593.  Sir  William  Pole  was  one  of  the  nobility 
of  England,  and  died  in  1636.  There  is  an  entry  on  the 
record  of  his  family,  that  Elizabeth  and  her  brother  Wil- 
liam were  absent  in  1637,  in  New  England.* 

From  these  data  it  appears  that  she  was  born  one  year 
earlier  than  the  date  given  on  her  monument  in  this  city, 
and  that  she  was  about  fifty  years  old  when  she  removed 
from  Dorchester  and  settled  here  in  1638.  In  her  last 
will  she  gave  her  age  as  "sixty-five  or  thereabouts."! 
The  will  was  recorded  at  Plymouth  "  the  seventeenth  day 
of  the  third  month  1654."     The  official  year  then  com- 
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menced  the  first  Tuesday  of  June.  If  she  died  May 
21st,  1654,  her  age  at  the  time  of  her  death  was  sixty- 
five  years,  eight  months  and  twenty-six  days. 

The  first  acquisition  of  the  territory  of  Taunton  is 
designated  by  Mr.  Baylies  as  the  Titicut  purchase,  bought 
of  the  Titicut  Indians  by  Miss  Pool.  I  will  adduce  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  first  purchase  was  made,  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  grant  from  the  Plymouth  court,  of  Massasoit, 
the  recognized  ruler  of  this  part  of  the  country  ;  that  a 
consideration  in  money  was  paid ;  and  that  a  transfer  of 
the  territory,  by  deed,  was  made  to  Henry  Uxley  and 
associates,  in  1637. 

There  appears  to  be  no  serious  controversy  about  the 
time  when  the  purchase  was  made  or  the  names  of  the 
original  proprietors.  I  have  a  list  of  them,  forty-six  in 
number,  verified  by  a  list  on  the  Proprietors'  Records  of 
Taunton.  It  is  headed  by  Henry  Uxley  and  is  as  follows, 
with  the  shares  owned  by  each: — 

Shares.  Shares 

Henry  Uxley 8  William  Phillips     .     .     .    8~ 

Richard  Williams     ...     12  William  Hailstone   .    .     .  8 

Joseph  Wilson 8  William  Parker   .     .     .     12- 

Benjamin  Wilson     ...       8  John  Parker 8 

William  Cory- 8  John  Richmond     .     .     .     0 ' 

George  Hall 12  William  Ilolloway   .     .     12 

David  Corwithy     ....  12  The  widow  Randall   .     .     0 

Mr.  William  Pool    ...     12  Francis  Doty   ....     12 

George  Maeey  .     .     .     .  '  .     8  William  Dunn  .     .     .     .     s 

William  Harvey  ....       8  William  Scadding    .     .     12 

Ilezekiah  Hoar       ....     8  John  Bryant      ....»> 

Walter  Dean 12  Anthony  Slocnm  ...      8 

John  Dean 12  John  Gengille         ...     8 

John  Strong 12  Prances  Street       ...       S 

'  Henry  Andrews     .     .     .     .12  Hugh  Rossiter  ....     8 

Thomas  Cooke     ....       6  John  Gilbert    ....     12 
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Shares.  Shares. 

John  Smith 12  Thomas  Gilbert      .     .     .12 

Mr.  Thomas  Farwell     .     .     12  Robert  Hobell       ...       6 

Edward  Case 8  Richard  Burt     .     .     .     .     S 

John  Kingsley      .     ...     12  John  Cross  man    ...       0 

Richard  Paul 15  John  Luther      .     .     .     .     (j 

Richard  Smith      .     .     .     .     12  John  Drake      .''*..     12 

Mr.  John  Gilbert    .'.'.'.  12  Mr.  John  Brown 

The  name  of  Elizabeth  Pool,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not 
on  the  list.  The  only  name  of  a  woman  on  it  is  "  the 
widow  Randall."  This  lady  subsequently  sold  one-half 
of  her  right  to  Josiah  Austin. 

The  original  deed  given  to  Henry  Uxley  and  his  asso- 
ciates, the  first  purchasers,  was  probably  lost  before  Mr. 
Baylies  wrote  his  Memoir  of  the  colony  of  New  Plymouth. 
He  makes  no  extracts  from  it,  as  he  did  from  deeds  of  sub- 
sequent purchases,  and  he  probably  would  have  done  so,  if 
he  then  had  possession  of  it.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  it 
after  diligent  search  and  inquiry;  but  its  former  exist- 
ence and  purport  are  well  authenticated.  I  have  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Job  M.  Godfrey  that  he  has  often  heard 
his  father,  Job  Godfrey,  Esq.,  who,  for  many  years,  was 
the  custodian  of  the  old  Proprietors'  papers  and  records, 
speak  of  having  seen  among  said  papers  and  read  the 
deed  given  by  Massasoit  to  Henry  Uxley  and  others,  the 
First  Purchasers  of  the  Taunton  territory.  To  the  same 
effect  is  the  testimony  of  Ca.pt.  J.  W.  1).  Hall,  lie  >ays 
he  knew  Mr.  Job  Godfrey;  had  repeated  conversations 
with  him  respecting  the  early  settlers  and  the  first  pur- 
chase ;  and  he  recollects  distinctly  hearing  him  speak  of 
having  the  possession  and  having  read  the  deed  of  the 
first  purchase  of  the  Indian  Territory  of  Taunton  by 
Henry  Uxley  and  associates.     This  is  hearsay  testimony 
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of  a  high  order.  The  declarations  were  made  by  a 
gentleman  of  undoubted  integrity,  who  had  the  opportu-. 
nity  of  knowing  the  truth  of  what  he  said ;  and  his 
declarations  are  proved  by  the  testimony  of  two  unim- 
peachable witnesses.  But  it  does  not  stand  alone.  The 
purchase  alluded  to  is  supported  by  a  large  amount  of 
additional  evidence.  It  was  fully  recognized  as  the  origi- 
nal and  true  purchase  by  the  General  Court  of  New 
Plymouth,  both  in  its  legislative  and  judicial  capacities. 

In  1640,  June  19,  within  about  three  years  from  the 
date  of  the  first  purchase,  the  territory  embraced  and 
described  within  it  was  "bounded  and  ranged"  \)y  order 
of  the  Plymouth  Court.  The  following  is  the  report  of 
the  committee,  copied  from  the  second  volume,  page  99. 
of  Plymouth  Colony  Records,  Court  Orders: 

"  The  limits  and  bounds  of  the  Plantation  of  the  town 
of  Taunton,  alias  Cohannet,  within  the  Government  of 
Plymouth,  bounded  and  ranged  for  length  and  breadth, 
by  order  of  the  Court,  by  Miles  Standish  and  John  Brown, 
gentlemen  assistants  in  the  government,  the  nineteenth 
day  of  June,  anno  domini,  1040,  in  XVI  year  of  our 
sovereign  Lord,  Charles,  &c,  as  follows,  viz  : 

Imprimis.'  From  two  marked  trees  near  unto  Assonet, 
a  neck  of  land  lying  between  Assonet  and  them  [said 
trees]  lying  southerly,  and  from  the  said  marked  trees 
ranging  east  and  by  south  four  miles ;  ranging  also  from 
the  extent  of  the  four  miles  north  and  by  west ;  also  from 
two  marked  trees,  near  the  Three  Mile  River,  lying  south- 
erly of  Taunton,  the  range  to  run  four  miles  west  and  by 
north ;  and  from  the  extent  of  this  last  mentioned  four 
miles,  the  range  to  run  north  and  by  west  eight  miles ; 
moreover  from  the  extent  of  this  eight  miles  range,  then 
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the  range  to  run  on  the  east  and  by  south  line  to  meet 
with  the  former  expressed  north  and  by  west  line  upon  a 
long  square ;  always  provided  that  if  these  ranges  do  not 
take  in  a  place  of  Schadingmore  meadows,  the  said 
Schadingmore  meadows  to  be  included  as  belonging  to 
the  aforesaid  town  of  Taunton  with  one  thousand  acres  of 
upland  near  adjacent  unto  said  meadows ;  provided  like- 
wise, that  these  lines  do  not  entitle  the  said  town  of 
Taunton  to  intermeddle  within  two  miles  of  Titicut. 

MILES  STANDISH, 
JOHN  BROWN." 

The  territory,  courses,  distances  and  bounds  of  Taun- 
ton thus  given,  were  subsequently  referred  to  by  the 
Court  as  the  true  statement  of  them. 

In  1640,  the  raising  of  farm  stock  was  very  profitable, 
and  there  was  a  demand  for  pasture  and  meadow  land. 
In  that  year,  inhabitants  of  Taunton  petitioned  the  Gen- 
eral Court  for  the  grant  of  land  to  supply  their  wants  ; 
and  the  Court  passed  this  order:*" 

"  Whereas  the  inhabitants  of  Cohannet,  now  called 
Taunton,  have  complained  of  their  great  want  of  meadow 
grounds,  the  which  has  been  seriously  weighed  and  con- 
sidered upon  special  order  of  the  whole  Court,  and  find- 
ing their  want  to  be  such  that  unless  they  be  supplied  of 
meadow  lands,  they  cannot  comfortably  there  subsist,  the 
Court  doth  therefore  now  order  and  grant  the  meadow 
lands  at  Assonet  and  betwixt  Taunton  and  Assonet  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  unto  the  said  inhabitants  of  Taun- 
ton, provided  always  that  the  ministers  and  people  now 
there   which  are  fit  and  do  precede   and   continue   in  a 


*See  Old  Colony  Records,  Vol.  1,  pages  142  and  143. 
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church  estate  there  the  space  of  seven  years  next  ensu- 
ing (except  some  special  act  of  God  do  hinder  the  same), 
that  then  the  meadow  lands  aforesaid  shall  be  to  them 
and  their  heirs  forever.  And  the  Court  doth  further 
order  that  they  will  see  Mr.  Ilooke,  Mr.  Streete  and  Mrs. 
Pool,  shall  have  competent  meadow  and  uplands  for  farms 
laid  forth  for  them  about  May  next,  by  Capt.  Standish 
and  such  others  with  him  as  shall  be  especially  assigned 
thereunto." 

In  pursuance  of  this  order,  a  farm  consisting  of  upland 
and  meadow,  was  set  off  to  Rev.  Mr.  Hooke,  one  to  Rev. 
Mr.  Streete,  and  one  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Pool,  situated  on 
the  westerly  side  of  Taunton  River,  opposite  to  Assonet 
Neck.  These  farms  were  conveyed  to  them  in  fee  by 
deed,  and  were  located  beyond  the  territorial  limits  of 
Taunton.  When  the  conveyance  was  made,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  colonists  had  any  claim  to  the  lands 
granted  except  a  temporary  use,  and  therefore  no  right 
to  give  a  title  in  fee. 

At  an  early  period,  the  colonists  obtained  the  privilege 
from  Massasoit  to  establish  a  Trading  House  at  Store- 
House  Point,  now  within  the  limits  of  Swanzey.  In 
1663,  King  Philip  gave  a  confirmatory  deed  of  the  privi- 
lege including  the  meadows  of  Assonet  and  Broad  Cove, 
but  not  in  fee.  Broad  Cove  was  subsequently  included 
in  the  South  Purchase.* 

It  is  far  from  my  purpose  to  impute  any  intentional 
wrong  to  Miss  Pool  for  accepting  the  liberal  grant  of  a 
farm,  in  fee,  u  to  hold  to  her  and  her  heirs  forever,"  from 


*See  Davis'  edition  of  Morton's  N.  E.'s  Memorial  and  Baylies'  Memoir, 
part  2d,  page  272. 
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the  General  Court,  before  the  Indian  title  to  it  had  been 
extinguished.  But  contrast  the  acquisition  of  it  with 
the  declaration  of  the  historian  of  the  Colony  of  New 
Plymouth,  that  she,  [Elizabeth  Pool]  was  the  first  of  the 
English  who  practically  admitted  the  force  of  the  moral 
obligation  which  requires  the  consent  of  the  owner  before 
property  can  be  taken  from  his  possession  and  appropri- 
ated to  the  use  of  another;  and  she  purchased  her  lands 
by  giving  a  fair  equivalent  before  occupation.  Now  there 
is  no  evidence  that  Elizabeth  Pool  ever  bought  the  farm 
granted  to  her,  or  ever  made  an  effort  to  extinguish  the 
Indian  title  to  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  such  a  title 
to  it  was  not  extinguished  till  years  after  her  death,  in 
1685,  by  deed  of  Gov.  Hinkley. 

The  farm  set  off  to  Miss  Pool  was  given  in  her  will  to 
John. Pool,  and,  in  1680,  when  he  was  a  resident  in  Bos- 
ton, he  was  required  by  the  Plymouth  Court  to  rectify 
the  bounds.* 

In  1643,  inhabitants  of  Taunton  applied  to  the  General 
Court  for  a  grant  of  both  wood  and  pasture  land ;  and  the 
following  order  was  passed. t 

"  The  Court  is  willing  to  condescend  thus  far,  viz. :  that 
those  lands  which  belong  to  Hesbone  may  be  procured 
[for  said  inhabitants]  by  all  due  means,  and  with  what 
convenient  speed  may  be  ;  also  that  the  best  and  speediest 
means  be  used  to  procure  them  further  enlargement  on 
that  side  of  the  main  river  to  answer  to  Mr.  Hooke  and 
Mr.  Streete's  farms  on  the  other  [the  west]  side ;  and 
whereas  they  desire  the  Neck  of  Assonet  for  pasturing 


*  See  Plymouth  Colony  Records,  vol.  6,  p.  54. 
f  See  Plymouth  Colony  Records,  vol.  2,  p.  58. 
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young  beasts,  it  is  also  granted  by  the  Court,  provided 
leave  can  be  procured  from  Ossamequin,*  and  all  pay- 
ments to  be  made  by  themselves  without  any  charge  to 
the  country ;  but  whereas  the  timber  is  requested  below 
the  said  bounds,  that  we  cannot  grant  without  great  detri- 
ment to  another  plantation  intended  below  that." 

The  territory  above  described  was  not  within  the  limits 
of  Taunton.  The  Court  favored  its  acquisition,  but  the 
fee  was  not  obtained.  It  was  subsequently  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  government  as  forfeited  by  Philip's  war, 
sold  to  George  Shove,  James  Walker,  James  Tisdell, 
Walter  Dean,  William  Harvey,  and  Richard  Williams,  of 
Taunton,  annexed  to  it  in  1682,  and  the  title  afterwards 
confirmed. 

In  1646,  inhabitants  of  Taunton  having  petitioned  the 
Court  for  a  grant  of  land  for  a  calf-pasture  beyond  the 
limits  of  said  town,  their  request  w7as  granted  as  follows  : 

"  The  Court  doth  grant  to  the  inhabitants  of  Taunton 
that  they  shall  purchase  the  parcel  or  neck  of  land  lying 
at  Namasket  Pond,  or  within  the  said  Pond,  which  they 
desire  for  a  calf-pasture,  and  to  have  the  use  of  it  until 
there  shall  be  a  plantation  erected  thereabout,  to  whom 
it  may  be  helpful ;  and  that  then  they,  paying  the  pur- 
chase and  charge  that  Taunton  inhabitants  shall  be  at 
about  the  said  parcel  of  land,  shall  have  such  part  thereof 
as  shall  be  thought  meet  by  the  Court. "t 

This  calf-pasture  was  subsequently  sold  (Mr.  Baylies 
says  in  1647)  to  Henry  Andrews  for  building  the  meet- 
ing-house in  Taunton. 


•See  appendix  F. 

fSee  Old  Colony  Records,  Vol.  2,  p.  102,  103. 
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A  territorial  enlargement  of  Taunton  was  obtained  in 
1663,  adjoining  its  south-east  bounds ;  these  being  the 
same  run  out  by  Standish  and  Brown,  before  referred 
to.  In  compliance  with  the  repeated  requests  of  its 
inhabitants,  the  court  granted  "  that  the  path  which 
goeth  from  Namassaket  to  Assonet  River  be  their  bounds 
on  the  south-east,  and  so  by  the  line  from  thence  to 
Baiting  Brook,  and  from  Baiting  Brook  a  north  line  till 
it  meet  with  their  opposite  line,  called  the  Long  Square, 
provided  that  it  come  not  ivithin  two  miles  of  Titacutt ;  also 
it  is  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Taunton  that  have 
interest  in  the  Iron  Works  there  shall  have  free  liberty 
to  cut  wood  on  these  lands  for  the  use  of  their  Iron 
Works,  but  not  any  foreigner  excepting  Richard  Church 
of  Hingham."* 

This,  in  some  respects,  is  an  important  grant.  It  is 
not  only  a  recognition  of  the  boundaries  of  the  first  pur- 
chase, but  it  furnishes  additional  evidence  to  that  of 
Standish  and  Brown  that  the  territories  of  Taunton -and 
Titicut  did  not  adjoin  each  other,  and  that  there  was  a 
two  mile  strip  of  land  between  them. 

The  General  Court,  in  1665,  "  granted  unto  William 
Brett,  Thomas  Haward,  Sen.,  Arthur  Harris,  Richard 
Williams,  John  Willis  and  John  Carey,  to  each  of  them 
three-score  acres  of  land  lying  betwixt  the  lands  of  Taunton 
and  Titicut ;  but  in  case  these  lands  shall  any  of  them  fall 
within  the  last  grant  of  Taunton,  these  lands  being  before 
granted  to  these  men,  notwithstanding,  it  shall  not  make 
the  former  grant  void,  but  that  the  said  lands  shall  be 
and    remain,   with    all  and    singular    the    appurtenances 


♦See  Old  Colony  Records,  Vol.  4,  page  45. 
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belonging  unto  them,  to  the  said  William  Brett,  Thomas 
Haward,  Sen.,  Arthur  Harris,  Richard  Williams,  John 
Carey,  to  them  and  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever."* 

The  tract  of  land  last  described  adjoins  the  northerly 
bounds  of  Taunton,  extending  easterly,  and  is  a  part  of 
the  strip  of  land  two  miles  wide  alluded  to  in  a  previous 
grant.  It  was  outside  of  the  territory  of  Taunton  and  that 
of  Titicut.  It  was  a  grant  to  private  individuals,  and  not 
to  parties  named  in  behalf  of  the  town.  It  did  not  alter 
the  bounds  or  enlarge  the  territory  of  Taunton  as  bounded 
and  ranged  by  Standish  and  Brown,  or  lessen  the  distance 
between  its  territory  and  that  of  Titicut.  If  there  had 
been  a  prior  grant  or  a  sale  of  the  strip  transferred,  refer- 
ence would  have  been  made  to  such  grant  or  sale  by  the 
Court.  So,  too,  if  the  Court  had  regarded  the  strip  of 
land  as  belonging  to  either  Taunton  or  Titicut,  it  would 
not  have  described  it  as  situated  between  the  two  locali- 
ties. It  is  a  recognition  of  the  distinct  territory  of  each, 
and  also  evidence  against  a  supposition  of  a  previous 
grant  or  sale  of  said  strip  of  land. 

A  movement  to  enlarge  the  limits  of  Taunton  on  the 
north,  by  the  purchase  and  annexation  of  territory,  com- 
menced as  early  as  1661.  The  movement  culminated  in 
1668,  in  what  is  called  the  North  Purchase,  embracing 
the  territory  now  included  in  the  townships  of  East  on, 
Mansfield  and  Norton,  and  adjoining  the  bounds  of  the 
first  purchase. 

I  have  been  unable  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  original 
deed  of  King  Philip.  The  deed  of  the  committee, 
empowered  by  the  General  Court,  to  convey  the  territory 


*See  Old  Colony  Records,  Vol.  4,  p.  96. 
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bought  of  Philip  to  the  proprietors  of  Taunton,  bears 
date  June  1st,  1668,  and  is  recorded  in  Plymouth  Colony 
Jiecords,  Volume  III,  page  118.  I  have  an  attested 
copy*  of  it  containing  the  names  of  the  proprietors, 
headed  with  that  of  Richard  Williams  and  fifty-one  others. 
The  name  of  George  Shove  was  subsequently  added. 
The  consideration  paid  was  one  hundred  pounds. 

Some  time  subsequent  to  the  above  purchase,  Josiah, 
alias  Charles,  an  Indian  Sachem,  descendant  of  Chickata- 
but,  claimed  title  to  a  portion  of  the  territory  and 
demanded  pay  of  the  proprietors.  The  matter  was 
referred  to  a  committee,  who  obtained,  in  1686,  a  quit- 
claim deed  from  him,  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of 
£3  19s.  6d.t 

In  1667,  the  General  Court  passed  an  order  that 
Richard  Williams,  Walter  Dean,  George  Hall,  Alice 
Dean,  John  Pool,  Peter  Pitts,  James  Walker  and  Henry 
Andrews,  "shall  have  some  supplies  of  land  upon  the 
west  side  of  Taunton  River  not  already  granted. "  Four 
years  afterwards,  1671,  James  Walker  and  John  Rich- 
mond were  authorized  to  purchase  lands  of  the  Indians 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Taunton  "  from  Three  Mile  River, 
Nistoquahanock,  to  a  place  called    Store-House.' '      For 

*See  Appendix  B. 

fVoTE  of  the  Proprietors. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  North  Purchase  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  February,  1686  or  7,  the  said  proprietors  agreed  and  voted 
to  levy  and  raise  sixteen  pence  in  money  on  each  share  in  said  purchase 
to  pay  Josiah,  the  Indian  Sachem,  for  a  deed  the)  have  procured  of  him ; 
and  it  is  to  be  paid  in  to  Thomas  Leonard  by  the  sixteenth  day  of  next 
March." 

A  true  copy,  Attest :  EDWARD  D.  WILLIAMS, 

Proprietors'  Clerk. 
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the  better    managing  of    said  purchase,    the  committee 
was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  William  Brenton,  Richard 
Williams,  Walter  Dean  and  William  Harvey;  of  which 
committee  William  Brenton  acted  as  chairman.     On  the 
28th  day  of  September,  1672,  Philip,  Chief  Sachem  of  the 
Pokanokets,  in  conjunction  with  other  chieftains,  conveyed 
to  said  committee  and  their  assigns  by  warranty  deed,  in 
the  prolix  form  of  that  clay,  a  tract  of  land  four  miles  long 
by   three  miles  wide.     By  a  deed  dated   October   1st  of 
same  year,  the  said  Philip,  by  a  like  deed,  conveyed  to 
Constant  Southworth  and  his  assigns,  "the  other  mile  in 
breadth  and  four  miles  in  length,  already  sold  to  Taunton 
men."     The  two  tracts  embrace  in  territory  the  township 
of  Dighton.     The  last  described  tract  was  duly  assigned 
by  Southworth  to   the   aforenamed   committee,   who,  by 
deed  dated  November  26,  1672,  conveyed  the  two  tracts, 
four  miles  square,  to  the  Proprietors.      I  have   attested 
copies  of   the  deed  of   Philip,  the  Indian   Chief,  and  of 
Southworth,  to  the  committee,  together  with  the  list   of 
Proprietors.*      The  consideration  of  the  land  purchased 
was  £143  for  the  first  tract,  and  £47  for  the  second  tract. 
The  first  purchase,  we  have  seen,  contained  a  tract  of 
land  eight  by  four  miles — thirty-two  square  miles  ;    the 
second,  the  North  Purchase,  was  a  tract  of  about    fifty 
square  miles ;  and  the  third,  the  South  Purchase,  was  a 
tract    four   by    four    miles — sixteen    square    miles ;    the 
whole  embracing  a  territory  of  ninety-eight  square  miles 
Such  was  the  territorial  extent  of  ancient  Taunton,  the 
mother  of  six  towns,  which  were  first  settled  by  inhabi- 
tants of  Taunton,  under  whose  protecting  and  fostering 


*See  Appendix  C. 
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government,  the  settlors  Increased  till  they  were  numer- 
ous enough  to  he  incorporated  as  distinct  towns. 

Two  facts  are  to  be  noted  :  First,  each  of  the  purchases, 
directly 'or  indirectly,  recognizes  the  validity  of  the  first 
purchase,  in  !Go7,  from  Massasoit.  The  second  is  the 
absence  in  the  Court  Records,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  discover,  of  any  fact  or  allusion  to  sustain  the 
claim  set  up  for  Miss  Pool. 

The  purchase  by  Henry  Uxley  and  associates  was  also 
recognized  by  Taunton  during  the  whole  period  ol  its 
Town  organization,  as  the  Original  and  legal  acquisition 
of  its  territory.  This  is  seen,  in  part,  in  the  early  appli- 
cation of  its  inhabitants  to  have  it's  territory  under  it  run 
out  and  bounded  ;  in  their  repeated  applications  for 
enlargement  adjoining  the  bounds  of  said  purchase  ;  and 
the  frequent  reference,  even  to  the  present  time,  to  the 
Proprietors'  records  as  good  evidence  of  title. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  Taunton  as  a  town,  a 
tax  of  "  two  shillings  for  an  acre  [see  old  Proprietors' 
records,  vol.  2,  p.  !),]  was  laid  upon  the  inhabitants' 
home  grounds  for  the  payment  of  the  purchase  of  the 
lands  of  the  township  from  the  Indians."  This  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact.  It  shows  a  purchase,  a  sale  by  Indian  author- 
ity, and  a  money  consideration.  If  the  first  purchase 
had  been  made  by  Elizabeth  Pool  "by  giving  a  fail- 
equivalent,"  then  the  money  or  consideration  must  have 
been  paid  to  the  Indians  by  her,  and  the  money  would 
have  been  raised  to  pay  her.  So  if  the  purchase  had 
been  previously  made  by  her  and  given  to  the  town,  then 
there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  levying  a  tax. 

Frequent  action  was  taken  by  the  town  in  determining 
the  rates  or  taxes  to  be  levied,  the  divisions  and  distrihu- 
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lions  of  land  to  be  made,  and  the  rights  of  individual 
proprietors ;  the  details  of  which  need  not  he  stated.  It 
is  sufficient,  for  the  purpose  in  view,  to  refer  to  the 
report  of  a  Town  committee  of  seven,  appointed  in 
January,  1678,  to  provide,  among  other  things,  for  the 
settling  and  confirming  proprietors'  claims  for  land  and 
for  amending  and  rectifying  supposed  lost  grants.  Their 
report  was  adopted  more  than  two  years  after,  May  25, 
1680;  it  is  the  result  of  much  labor,  gives  a  sketch  of 
past  action  in  disposing  of  lands,  and  a  list  of  the  then 
proprietors.  It  may  be  found  in  the  Proprietors'  Pecords, 
volume  second,  commencing  on  page  third.*  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  introductory  part  of  the  report  is 
directly  to  the  point  and  is  specially  worthy  of  attention  : 
•;  Whereas,  by  the  Providence  of  God  in  the  year  1638 
and  the  year  1639,  it  pleased  God  to  bring  the  most 
part  of  the  first  purchasers  of  Taunton  over  the  great 
ocean  into  this  wilderness  from  our  dear  native  laud, 
and  after  some  small  time  here,  we  found  this  place 
called  by  the  natives  the  land  of  Cohannet,  in -the  Colony 
of  New  Plymouth,  and  of  the  court  of  the  said  colony  we 
obtained  grants  of  tracts  of  land  for  a  plantation  or  town- 
ship, as  by  the  records  of  said  court  it  may  and  doth 
appear,  and  then  we  also  made  purchase  and  bought  the 
said  tracts  of  land  for  our  money  of  the  right  proprietors 
and  owners,  the  Indians'  Sachem  or  prince  of  that  part 
of  the  country,  as  by  deed  under  their  hands  it  may 
appear,  and  in  honor  and  love  to  our  dear  and  Dative 
country,  we  called  this  place  Taunton,  and  owning  it  a 
great  mercy  of  God  to  bring  us  to  this  place,  and  settling 
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of  us  oil  lands  of  our  own,  bought  with  our  money  in 
peace,  in  the  midst  of  the  heathen,  for  a  possession  for 

ourselves  and  for  our  posterity  after  us,  do  mutually 
agree  and  fully  determine,  as  an  undeniable  order  of  this 
town,  without  any  evasion  whatsoever  that  all  lands,  that 
is  or  shall  be  granted  to  any  person  or  persons,  whether 
under  the  denomination  of  a  purchaser  or  free  inhabitant 
orderly  received  into  this  town,  shall  be  to  the  grantees 
and  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  a  good  perfect  estate 
of  inheritance  in  fee  simple,  and  that  all  titles  of  our 
lands  within  this  township,  so  to  stand  in  the  tenure  to 
the  grantees,  and  so  to  descend  to  their  survivors  as 
aforesaid." 

Here  we  have  the  unequivocal,  positive,  statement,  that 
the  first  proprietors,  Henry  Uxley  and  associates,  obtained 
a  grant  from  the  General  Court  at  Plymouth,  to  purchase 
tracts  of  land  for  a  plantation  or  township ;  that  they 
purchased  said  tracts  of  the  right  proprietors  and  owners. 
t;  the  Indians'  Sachem  or  prince  of  that  part  of  the 
country,"  implying  that  it  was  not  purchased  of  any 
tfiird  party  ;  that  the  consideration  of  the  land  was  paid 
in  money,  "our  money,"  that  of  the  joint  purchasers; 
and  that  the  transfer  was  by  deed  under  the  hands  of  the 
original  owners,  "a  good,  perfect  state  of  inheritance." 

Such  are  the  declarations  of  a  committee  consisting  of 
seven  persons — Richard  Williams.  James  Walker,  Walter 
Dean,  John  Richmond,  John  Hall,  Joseph  Wilbore,  and 
Thomas  Leonard.  Of  these,  three,  Richard  Williams, 
Walter  Dean  and  James  Walker  were  among  the  original 
purchasers,  and  asserted  what  they  knew  of  their  personal 
knowledge.  There  was  some  dillerence  oi'  opinion  in  the 
committee  in  regard  to  the  rights  claimed  by  some  of  the 
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proprietors  at  Ihe  time  the  report  was  made,  but  none  in 
regard  to  the  original  purchase.  Tt  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  report  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  the  town  at  a 
time  when  most  of  the  voters  had  means  of  knowing  the 
facts  of  the  original  purchase. 

With  these  facts  of  the  first  purchase  established,  we 
have  only  to  recall  the  official  report  by  Miles  Standish 
and  John  Brown,  already  given,  of"  the  limits  and  bounds 
of  the  plantation,"  to  obtain  a  clear  and  full  knowledge 
of  the  character  of  the  first  purchase,  embracing  the 
eight  by  four  miles  extent  of  territory  secured. 


The  evidence  to  support  the  claim  that  Elizabeth  Pool 
was  the  first  purchaser  of  the  territory  of  Taunton,  is 
confined  within  narrow  limits. 

First :  We  have  the  statement  of  John  Winthrop.  This 
is  found  in  his  History  of  New  England  under  date  of 
1637.  "  In  this  year,"  he  says  '■  a  plantation  was  begun 
at  Tecticutt  by  a  gentlewoman,  an  ancient  maid,  one  Mrs. 
Pool.  She  went  late  thither  and  endured  much  hardship 
and  lost  much  cattle.  Called,  after,  Taunton."  The 
allusions  in  the  latter  part  show  it  was  not  written  till 
some  time  after  its  date  ;  but  it  fails  to  prove  that  she 
was  the  first  purchaser  of  the  territory  of  Taunton.  The 
statement  does  not  name  a  purchase,  and  it  does  not 
necessarily  imply  one.  In  the  early  period  of  the  colony, 
settlements  were  frequently  made  before  the  formal  pur- 
chase of  the  territory  occupied.  Nor  is  it  true  that  the 
first  English  settlement  was  then  begun  in  the  Taunton 
territory.  A  prosperous  English  plantation  had  existed 
some  time  previous  to  1637. 

Second  :    We    have  the    testimony  presented    by    Mr. 
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Baylies.  Tt  is  an  extract  from  a  deed  given  by  three 
Indians  to  Thomas  Leonard  and  others,  agents  of  Taunton. 
This  deed  is  recorded  in  Book  1,  page  21,  of  Bristol 
County  Land  Records,  North  District.  Here  is  an 
attested  copy : 

To  all  Christian  People  to  whom  these  Presents  shall  come, 
Josiah,  otherwise  called  Charles,  an  Indian  Sachem  living  at 
Mattakesett  in  ye  Collony  of  New  Plymouth  it  son  to  Josiah, 
deceased,  who  was  an  Indian  Sachem,  and  Peter  &  David  Hunter, 
(both  Indians  of  Titticutt,  an  Indian  Plantation  in  Xew  Plimonth 
Collony,  send  greeting,  &c. 

Know  yee,  that  whereas  it  doth  appeare  to  ye  said  Josiah  &  Peter 
&  David,  both  by  Indian  &  English  testiinonyes  that  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Poole  formerly  of  Taunton  in  ye  Government  of  New  Plimonth 
aforesaid  did,  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  said  Town  of  Taunton, 
purchase  ye  lands  of  Titticntt  in  ye  yeare  one  thousand  six  hun* 
dred  thirty  &  seven,  and  that  ye  right  owners  of  the  said  lands 
did  then  make  sale  thereof  to  ye  said  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Poole  as 
abovesaid  &  received  pay  of  her  for  itt,  and  those  Indians  or 
Indian  Sachems  that  formerly  were  ye  right  owners  of  those  lands 
at  said  Titticntt,  being  those  that  were  ye  Predecessors  of  ye  said 
Josiah,  alias  Charles  cvj  Peter  and  David, 

Know  yee  therfore,  that  ye  said  Josiah,  alias  Charles  &  y*  said 
Peter  &  ye  said  David  doe,  by  these  presents,  so  farr  owne, 
acknowledge,  rattifye  &  conlirme  yc  abovesaid  sale  of  those  lands 
for  ye  Towne  of  Taunton  aforesaid,  that  they  do  by  these  presents 
on  ye  aforesaid  considerations  give,  grant,  make  over,  sell,  con- 
tinue &  deliver  unto  Thomas  Leonard,  John  Richmond,  William 
Witherell  &>  John  Hathaway  (all  of  Taunton  abovesaid  &  agents 
for  ye  said  Towne)  for  ye  only  use,  bencfitt,  proiitt  &  behoofe  of 
ye  proprietated  inhabitants  of  said  Taunton  &  such  proprietors  as 
are  not  inhabitants  and  to  their  heires  cvj  assignes  forever,  so 
much  of  ye  lands  of  all  sortes,  formerly  called  Titticutt  lands, 
as  are  &  do  lye  within  the  Township  of  said  Taunton  by  vertue 
of  Agreements  made  between  y°  agents  of  said  Taunton  ft  the 
Agents  of  Bridgewater  on  ye  Northwestwardly  side  of  Titticutt 
River   and   between   ye   Agents  of    said   Taunton  &   ye  Agents 
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of  Middlebury  on  ye  Southeastwardly  side  of  said  River.  And 
by  these  presents  ye  said  Josiah  alias  Charles  &  Peter  &  David 
being'by  ye  above-said  testimonyes  convinced  that  their  prede- 
cessors did'sell  yc  above-said  lands  to  ye  Proprietors  of  Taunton 
&  received  a  vail  liable  summe  as  full  content  &  payment  for  ye 
said  lands  doe  by  these  presents  covenant  cvj  promise  to  &  with  y< 
said  Thomas  Leonard,  John  Richmond,  William  Witherell  & 
John  Hathaway  (the  agents  of  ye  said  Taunton,)  that  it  shall  he 
lawful  &  free  forever  hereafter  for  ye  said  Thomas  Leonard,  John 
Richmond,  William  Witherell  and  John  Hathaway,  &  ye  rest  of 
ye  Proprietors  of  said  Taunton  &  their  heires  &  assignes  to  have 
&  to  hold  ye  said  Lands  so  much  as  falls  &  lyeth  within  ye  Town- 
ship of  said  Taunton  as  abovesaid  by  vertue  of  ye  abovesaid 
Agreements  as  by  Record  doth  or  may  appear  with  all  ye  rights, 
priviledges  and  appurtenances  within  and  upon  ye  said  lands 
bounded  as  above-said.  And  ye  said  Josiah  alias  Charles  &  Peter 
&  David  doe  by  these  presents  freely,  fully,  absolutely  <fc  clearly 
promise,  covenant  &  grant  to  &  with  ye  said  Thomas  Leonard, 
John  Richmond,  William  Witherell  &  John  Hathaway  that  it 
shall  be  free  &  lawfull  for  them  &  ye  rest  of  the  Proprietors  of 
said  Taunton  &  their  heires  &  assignes  forever  hereafter,  to  have, 
hold,  occupy  and  peaceably  to  enjoy  ye  aforesaid  lands  & 
premises  (that  are  &  lye  within  ye  said  Township  of  Taunton  as 
aforesaid)  without  any  trouble,  molestation  or  suites  in  Law  or 
any  incumbrance  that  may  arise  by,  from  or  under  them,  ye  said 
Josiah  alias  Charles  &  Peter  &  David  or  any  or  either  of  them 
or  any  or  either  of  their  heirs,  executors,  administ"  or  assignea 
forever,  or  any  other  person  that  may  lay  any  law  full  claims 
thereunto  or  of  any  part  or  parcel  thereof  forever. 

And  moreover  the  said  Josiah  alias  Charles  and  Peter  &  David 
doe  hereby  give  ye  said  Thomas  Leonard,  &  John  Richmond  & 
William  Witherell  &  John  Hathaway  free  liberty  &  power  to 
Record  this  instrument  &  yc  above  said  testimonyes  in  any  of  his 
Majestyes  Courts  of  Record. 

And  to  these  premises  the  said  Josiah  alias  Charles  &  Peter 
&  David  have  sett  their  hands  &  seals  the  twentyeth  day  of  July 
in  ye  yeare  of  our  Lord  God,  one  thousand  six  hundred  eighty  & 
six,  1G8G.       The  words  in  ye    yeare  one    thousand    six    hundred 
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&   thirty  seven   between  ye  fifth  &   sixth   lines,' were  before  the 

signing,  sealing  and  delivering  of  these  presents. 

The  marke  of   A  Josiah  [Sigillura] 

The  marke  of  P  Peter  [Sigillum] 

The  marke  of  D  David  [Sigillum] 

Hunter. 

Signed,  sealed  &  delivered  in  ye  presence  of 
Joseph  Crosman, 
Benjamin  Leonard, 
The  marke  of  i  John  Cobb  june., 
Foelix  indian/'ce  his  marke, 
Jabez  H  Hackitt, 

his  marke. 

Memorandum,  the  within  written  Josiah  &  David  &  Peter,  did 
at  ye  sealing  of  these  presents  reserve  &  except  that  land  called 
Charles  his  feild  on  y°  westward  side  of  Titticutt  River,  that  is 
that  which  Charles  &  Obediah  have  now  within  fence,  they  allso 
exept.  and  reserved  any  land  in  ye  within  Taunton  bounds  on  y* 
Eastward  of  Trout  brooke  where  it  comes  into  ye  great  River. 

Witness  Joseph  Crosman,  Benjamin  Leonard,  John  Cobb, 
junior,  j  his  marke,  Jabez  Hackitt,  H'his  marke  on  ye  twentyeth 
day  of  July,  1086  ye  within  written  witnesses,  viz:  Joseph  Cros- 
man, Benjamin  Leonard,  John  Cobb,  June.,  and  Jabez  Hackitt, 
tooke  oath  that  they  saw  ye  within  written  Josiah  &  Peter  tt 
David  signe,  seale  &  deliver  this  within  instrument  as  their  Act 
&  deed,  before  me, 

THOMAS  LEONARD,  Associate. 

Recorded  primo  Decembr.  1086  pp.  STEPHEN  BURTON. 
Record  r. 


A   true  copy  from   Book   1,  Page  21  of  Bristol   Co.  No.  Dist. 
Land  Records. 

Attest :  J.  E.  WTLBAR,  Register. 

The  deed  bears  date  July  20th,  1680,  thirty-two  years 
after  the  death  of  Miss  Pool,  and  forty-nine  years  after 
the  purchase  by  Henry  Uxley  and  associates.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  Indian  grantors'  assertions  are  not  based 
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on  their  own  knowledge,  but  on  what  appears  to  them  from 
Indian  and  English  testimonies,  without  it  appearing 
whether  the  Indians  and  English,  who  gave  the  testimony, 

had  knowledge  of  what  they  said.  In  other  words,  what 
the  grantors  assert  of  a  purchase  by  Miss  Pool  is  a  mere 
opinion,  founded  on  hearsay  testimony  or  idle  gossip. 

On  such  testimony,  we  have,  first,  the  declaration  that 
Elizabeth  Pool  "  did  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  town  of  Taun- 
ton purchase  the  lands  of  Titlcul  in  the  year  une  thousand 
six  hundred  and  thirty-seven."     It  would  be  a  strained 
and   unwarranted   construction  of  such  language   to  say 
she  purchased  the  lands  for  herself  or  on  her  own  account. 
The  fair  and  legal   interpretation   is,   that  she  purchased 
them,  if  at  all.  for  and  on  account  of  the  settlement  and 
the  town,  that  was  to  be,  of  Taunton.     The  deed  .subse- 
quently  removes  all  doubt  on   the  subject.     It  says  the 
Indians  made  sale  of  the  lands  to  her  "  as  above  said," 
that  is,   "  for   cash  in   behalf"   of  the  town.     But  if  she 
did   so  purchase  them,  then  it  logically    follows  that   she 
was  acting   as   agent   or   attorney  of  said   settlement  or 
town  ;  as  such  when  she  bought  the  lands ;  also  as  such 
when   she  paid    for   them  ;     and   consequently,  the  only 
merit  to  be  awarded   her,  if  she   purchased  the  lands  as 
alleged,  is  that  of  a  skilful  attorney  or  negotiator  of  the 
character   that  William   Brenton,  Thomas   Prenee3  Josias 
Winslow,  Constant    South  worth    and   others,   had  in   the 
North,  South  and  other  Purchases.      We   have   seen  that 
these  men  acted  an  intermediate  part.     They  made  pur- 
chases, not  for  themselves,  but  for  and  in  behalf  of  Taun- 
ton  proprietors.     The   same   appears   by  the   deed  to  be 
true  of  Miss  Pool.     If  the  facts  were  as  stated,  then  it  is 
unmistakable  that  she  was  not  the  principal  in  the  trans- 
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action,  but  merely  an  agent.     The  deed  does  not,  there- 
fore, prove  the  claim  set  up  for  Miss  Pool. 

But  it  is  far  from  certain  that  such  a  deed  was  given 
by  the  Indians  to  Miss  Pool.  The  preponderance  of 
evidence  appears  to  be  against  it.  No  such  deed  is  found 
on  record.  The  only  evidence  of  it  is  found  in  the  refer- 
ence in  the  deed  of  Josias,  Peter  and  David  ;  and  no 
reference  is  found  to  a  deed  by  which  she  transferred  the 
lands  to  the  proprietors.  Nor  does  it  appear,  if  she 
bought  the  lands,  that  she  had  authority  to  do  so  from 
the  General  Court,  a  pre-requisite  to  make  a  legal  pur- 
chase from  the  Indians  ;  nor  that  she  had  any  one  asso- 
ciated with  her  in  making  the  purchase.  And  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that  the  settlers  of  Cohan  net  passed  by 
all  their  able,  experienced  business  men,  and  selected  a 
woman,  a  new  comer,  inexperienced  in  business  trans- 
actions, having  had  little  or  no  intercourse  with  Indians, 
as  their  sole  agent  to  purchase  a  township  of  Indians  who, 
it  was  well  known,  could  not  give  a  title  in  fee,  this  being 
in  the  Chief  Sachem,  and  paying  therefor  a  valuable 
consideration  ! 

Look  at  another  feature  of  the  declaration.  The  phrase, 
"  the  lands  of  Titicut,"  being  without  restrictions  or 
qualifications,  clearly  includes  all  the  lands  embraced 
under  that  name.  If  the  lands  which  constitute  the 
territory  of  Taunton,  were  generally  well  known  by  that 
name,  then  they  were  embraced  in  the  alleged  purchase. 
But  the  evidence  does  not  sustain  such  a  position.  The 
greater  part  of  the  lands  of  Taunton,  if  not  all  of  them, 
were  as  well  known  by  the  name  of  Cohannet  as  those 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Nemasket  River  were  by  the  name 
of  Titicut.  The  former  were  called  Cohannet  by  the 
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General  Court,  showing  a  distinction  between  those  of 
Titicut  and  Cohannet. 

When  Standish  and  Brown  "bounded  and  ranged"  the 
territory  of  Taunton,  the}'  not  only  called  it  by  the  name 
of  "  Taunton  alias  Cohannet,"  but  they  closed  their  report 
with  these  words,  "  provided  likewise  that  these  lines  do 
not  entitle  the  said  town  of  Taunton  to  intermeddle 
within  two  miles  of  Titicut."  Again,  in  1663,  when  the 
General  Court  granted  an  enlargement  of  the  territory  of 
Taunton  on  the  south-east  bounds,  it  expressly  provided 
that  the  line  should  not  "  come  within  two  miles  of 
Titicut."*  There  is  a  like  limitation  in  the  giant  in 
1665,  before  referred  to.  So  in  an  early  grant  of  land 
to  Bridge  water,  the  General  Court  enjoins  upon  the 
grantees  that  they  must  not  u  molest  the  Indians,"  refer- 
ring to  those  of  Titicut.t  The  Indian  name  of  Taunton 
is  also  shown  by  the  report  of  Richard  Williams  and  six 
other  proprietors  adopted  by  the  town  in  1680.  They 
say  the  territory  was  "  called  by  the  natives  the  land  of 
Cohannet."  I  have  found,  after  careful  examination,  no 
official  recognition  by  the  Colonial  government,  nor  by 
that  of  the.  town  of  Taunton,  of  the  lands  of  Cohannet 
being  included  under  the  designation  of  Titicut. 

The  Indian  names:}:  of  localities  are  significant  and 
point  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  word  Nemasket  in  the 
Indian  language  means  the  place  of  fish.  Titicut,  (Tee- 
tec-ut,)  is  composed  of  two  words,  Teteek,  a  bow  or  bend 
and   ut,  a    place,  signifying   at   the   bow  or   bend  of  the 


*  See  Old  Colony  Records,  vol.  4,  page  45. 
f  See  Old  Colony  Records,  vol.  4,  page  188. 
|  See  Appendix  F. 
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river;  and  Cohannet  is  composed  of  two  words,  Cohan, 
meaning  snow,  and  et,  place,  meaning  the  place  of  snow 
or  snow  drifts.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  generally  more 
snow  falls  in  this  vicinity  than  further  down  on  the  Cape, 
or  than  in  New  Bedford,  Fall  River,  Somerset,  Swanzey, 
Bristol  or  Warren,  or  in  the  greater  part  of  what  was  the 
southerly  part  of  the  territory  of  Massasoit. 

When  the  deed  of  Josias,  Peter  and  David  was  given, 
the  lands  of  Titicut  not  only  had  been  but  then  were  a 
well-known  tract  of  country.  In  the  very  first  sentence 
of  said  deed,  Titicut  is  described  as  (i  an  Indian  Planta- 
tion." The  lands  then  had  been  included  within  the 
township  of  Bridgewater  and  Middleborough,  but  by 
different  purchases  and  by  different  proprietors. 

In  1644,  upon  a  petition  of  Duxbury  men,  the  General 
Court  ordered  a  view  to  be  taken  of  the  lands  described 
by  them,  being  lands  afterwards  included  in  Bridgewater, 
'•'  and  if  it  prove  not  prejudicial  to  the  plantation  to  be 
erected  at  Titicut,  &c,"  it  may  be  confirmed  unto  them. 
This  plantation  refers  to  the  reserve  by  the  Court  to  the 
then  Titicut  Indians'  tract  extending  three  miles  on  each 
side  of  the  river.  The  next  year  the  grant  prayed  for 
by  the  Duxbury  men  was  obtained,  and  a  deed  from  Ousa- 
mequin,  alias  Massasoit,  was  also  obtained  of  a  tract  of 
land  extending  from  a  common  centre  seven,  miles  due 
east,  west,  north  and  south,  dated  March  23d,  1640. 
This  territory,  with  its  population,  was  incorporated  us 
the  town  of  Bridgewater  in  1656.  The  old  bounds  were 
subsequently  modified,  and  new  grants  obtained.  The 
tract  annexed  to  it  south-westerly,  adjoining  the  old  bounds 
of  Taunton  and  the  territory  of  Middleborough.  incorpo- 
rated in  1669,  was  called  Titicut.      This  last-named  tract 
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of  land  was  held  differently,  and  was  divided  among  the 
proprietors  differently,  from  the  first  purchased  lands. 

'  The  second  allegation  is  that  Miss  Pool  bought  of  and 
paid  for  the  lands  of  Titicut  to  the  right  owners,  the  pre- 
decessors  of    said    grantors.     These    predecessors   were, 
according    to   Winthrop's   History,   Chickatabut,  his  son, 
Josias,    grandson,  Jeremy,  and   great-grandson,  Charles 
Josias.     Chickatabut   was  a   Sachem   of  a  small  tribe  of 
Indians  ;  had  his  residence  on  the  east  bank  of  the  iSepon- 
set  River ;  Avas  under  the  dominion  and  a  subject  of  Mas- 
sasoit ;  and  died  of  small-pox  in  1633,  four  years  before 
the  alleged  purchase.     Josias  succeeded  him  and  was  slain 
some  twenty  or  thirty  years  afterwards  in  the  war  by  the 
Mohawks.     Jeremy  succeeded   him,   and   Charles  Josias 
succeeded  his  father.     The  last-named  is  the  first-named 
grantor  in  the  deed,     lie  describes   himself  as  Sachem  of 
Mattakesett ;    and  Drake  says  he  was  the  last  Sachem 
of  his  race.     The  other  two  grantors  were  relatives  living 
in  Titicut.     These  grantors  derived  what  claim  they  had 
from  Chickatabut.     Ousamequin  claimed  the  title  to  all 
the  territory,  fourteen  miles  square,  which  he  deeded  to 
Bridgewater  in   1649.     The   heirs  of  Chickatabut   made 
claim  to  the  land  so  sold.     Subsequently  the  said  Charles 
Josias  gave  to  Bridgewater  a  quit-claim  deed  of  all  the 
territory  sold  to  it  by  Ousamequin.     In   1672,  Peter,  the 
second-named  grantor,  in  the  deed  of  1686,  called  Pom- 
ponoho,  alias  Peter,  the   relative   of  Charles  Josias,  exe- 
cuted a   quit-claim  deed  to  Bridgewater  of  all  the  lands 
lying  on  the  north  side  of  Titicut  River  within  the  bounds 
of  Bridgewater,  "  what  lands  were  mine,  or  were  either 
my  father's  or  grandfather's,  or  any  otherwise  conferred 
on  me,  excepting  those  lands   expressed   as  follows,  viz  : 
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one  hundred  acres  of  land  lying  up  the  river  to  the  east- 
ward of  a  small  brook,  given  to  an  Indian  called  Charles, 
my  brother-in-law,  and  a  certain  parcel  of  land  lying 
against  the  wear,  and  bounded  by  the  landing  place  run- 
ning to  the  head  of  my  field,  containing  about  ten  acres." 

The  bounds  which  separated  the  territorial  jurisdiction 
of  Chickatabut,  as  claimed  by  his  Indian  friends,  from  that 
of  Massasoit,  are  given  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  in  his  History  of 
Bridgewater,  in  the  Deposition  of  five  Indians  taken  before 
Increase  Newell,  John  Elliot  and  John  Hoar,  in  1650,  as 
follows :  u  We  do  all  affirm  that  Chickatabut's  bounds  did 
extend  from  Nishamagoguanett,  near  Duxbury  Mill  to 
Titicut,  near  Taunton,  and  to  Nunckatabeset,  (a  pond  in 
Bridgewater)  and  from  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  Wana- 
mampuke,  (Whiting's  Pond  in  Wrentham)  which  is  the 
head  of  Charles  River.  This  they  do  all  affirm."  [See 
also    Colonial  Records  of  New  Plymouth,  vol.  2,  p.  157.] 

Here  we  have  definite  bounds  given  by  Indians  friendly 
to  Chickatabut's  heirs  and  disposed  to  give  them  all  the 
territory  that  justly  belonged  to  them.  The  deposition 
shows  that  his  territory  only  came  to  Titicut,*  near  Taun- 
ton, but  did  not  include  any  lands  which  were  within  the 
bounds  of  the  first  Cohannet  purchase.  If  Chickatabut's 
heirs  had  any  title  to  such  lands,  they  must  have  obtained 
it  subsequently  by  purchase,  but  of  this  I  find  no  evidence. 
The  grantors,  in  their  deed,  only  "  make  over,  sell,  con- 
firm and  deliver  unto  i  the  Taunton  agents  '  so  much  of  the 
lands  of  all  sorts  formerly  called  Titicut  lands  as  are 
within  the  Township  of  Taunton,"  except  certain  small 
reservations. 


*See  Appendix  G. 
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But  in  connection  with  the  claim  of  the  heirs  of  Chick- 
atabut,  we  have  the  fact  that  all  his  lands  and  those  claimed 
by  his  heirs  were  situated  within  the  dominion  of  Massa- 
soit.  This  embraced  not  only  all  the  territory  within  the 
Counties  of  Bristol,  Norfolk,  Plymouth,  Barnstable  and 
islands  contiguous  to  the  last  named  County,  but  all  that 
portion  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  lying  between 
Massachusetts  and  Narraganset  Bays  and  extending,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Sproat,  to  the  pres- 
ent Connecticut  line.  And  Massasoit  not  only  claimed 
sovereignty  over  the  tribes  thereof,  but  the  fee  in  the 
lands,  and  sold  them  as  their  sole  owner ;  and  it  remains 
to  be  proved,  that  according  to  Indian  usage,  he  had  not  a 
right  to  do  so. 

Chickatabut's  residence  was  in  the  Colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Massasoit's  in  that  of  New  Plymouth.  The 
Plymouth  government  recognized  the  right  of  the  latter 
to  the  fee  in  the  soil ;  and  this  shows  it  did  not  believe  in 
the  validity  of  the  claims  set  up  by  the  heirs  of  the 
former.  If  it  had  granted  the  right  to  Elizabeth  Pool 
to  make  the  first  purchase  of  the  Taunton  territory  of 
said  heirs,  it  would  not  have  been  likely  to  have  author- 
ized the  Duxbury  men  to  purchase  the  Bridgewater  terri- 
tory of  Massasoit,  or  the  Taunton  people  to  make  the 
North  Purchase  of  King  Philip.  It  might  property 
authorize  its  colonists  to  buy  their  peace  of  pretenders, 
but  not  the  fee  of  non-owners ;  for  then  it  would  become 
a  party  to  the  wrong. 

If  it  is  pretended  that  this  purchase,  if  any  was  made, 
includes,  or  was,  the  original  purchase  of  the  territory  oi 
Taunton,  then  we  meet  the  allegation  with  the  report  of 
Richard  Williams  and  six  other  prominent  men  of  Taun- 
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ton — the  report  having  been  approved  and  adopted  in 
town  meeting.  The  statements  of  the  report  directly 
contradict  such  an  allegation  or  supposition.  It  presents 
the  positive  averment  that  we,  the  proprietors,  Henry 
Uxley  and  associates,  obtained  from  the  General  Court 
grants  of  tracts  of  land  for  a  township  ;  that  we  pur- 
chased the  said  tracts  not  of  Elizabeth  Pool,  but  of  the 
right  owner,  the  Indian  Sachem  or  Prince  of  that  part  of 
the  country,  who  is  known  to  be  Massasoit ;  that  we  paid 
for  the  lands  in  money,  *4  our  money,"  that  of  the  pro- 
prietors ;  and  that  the  purchase  was  by  deed,  giving  a 
title  in  fee.  And  these  affirmations  were  made,  as  I  have 
shown,  by  proprietors  who  had  personal  knowledge  of 
what  they  affirmed. 

Reference  is  made  in  the  deed  to  agreements  between 
Taunton  and  Bridge  water  and  between  Taunton  and  Mid- 
dleborough  relating  to  boundary  lines.  A  careful  examin- 
ation of  the  records  of  each  town  giving  the  adjustment 
of  boundaries,  shows  that  no  allusion  is  made  to  any  pur- 
chase of  Indian  lands  by  Elizabeth  Pool. 

There  is  another  reason  for  not  believing  the  alleged 
purchase  by  Miss  Pool.  The  Indians  of  Titicut  were 
among  the  first  ■  converts  to  Christianity.  Eliot,  the 
Indian  apostle,  visited  it  among  other  places,  for  a  loca- 
tion for  his  Indian  school,  and  prior  to  the  Bridgewater 
grant  in  1645,  the  General  Court  were  very  particular  not 
to  interfere  with  the  Indian  title  at  Titicut,  and  to  prevent 
encroachments  upon  the  lands  of  the  Indian  settlement 
there,  as  the  evidence  which  I  have  adduced  shows. 

Neither  the  Titicut  Indians  nor  the  proprietors  of  Taun- 
ton nor  the  General  Court,  acted  on  the  reality  of  the 
alleged    purchase    of    the   Titicut    lands    by  Miss  Pool. 
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If  it  had  been  made,  then  the  Indian  title  to  them  would 
have  become  extinct  in  1637.  If  they  had  been  legally 
conveyed  to  the  proprietors  of  Taunton,  then  they  would 
have  claimed  and  taken  possession  of  them.  So  too,  if 
the  General  Court  had  given  a  grant  of  them  to  the  said 
proprietors,  it  would  not  subsequently  have  given  a  grant 
of  them  to  the  towns  of  Bridge  water  and  Middleborough. 

The  origin  of  the  deed  of  Josias,  Peter  and  David  is 
not  involved  in  doubt.  The  three  Indian  grantors  claimed 
rights  in,  and  two  occupied,  certain  lots  of  land  within 
the  boundaries  of  Taunton.  This  occupancy  had  con- 
tinued for  years,  when,  in  1686,  the  proprietors  of  Taun- 
ton appointed  Thomas  Leonard  and  associates  a  committee 
to  secure  to  the  town  its  rights  in  the  lands  so  occupied. 
All  the  committee  asked  of  the  Indian  occupants  was,  in 
substance,  a  quit-claim  deed  of  the  lands  within  the  limits 
of  Taunton.  The  Indians  acknowledged  a  purchase  of 
them  in  1637,  but  were  mistaken  in  the  names  of  the 
grantors  and  the  grantee.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  three 
ignorant  men  should  be  mistaken,  situated  as  they  were. 
The  committee  were  indifferent  about  such  matters.  All 
they  wanted  was  a  lease  or  quit-claim  deed.  But  the 
proprietors  of  Taunton  did  not  sanction  the  mistakes  by 
entering  the  deed  on  their  records.  It  was  fifty -nine 
years  afterwards,  in  1747,  when  it  was  recorded  in  the 
Registry  of  Deeds  for  Bristol  County  ;  at  whose  request 
it  does  not  appear. 

Look  at  the  improbability  of  the  alleged  purchase  from 
the  Titicut  Sachems  in  1637,  by  Miss  Pool,  from  another 
point  of  view.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 
said  Sachems  opposed  or  objected  to  the  English  settlers 
occupying  the  lands  of  Cohannet,  or  that  they  then  laid 
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claim  to  a  fee  in  said  lands.  In  the  absence  of  such  a 
claim,  would  the  English  settlers  have  sought  to  obtain 
a  deed  from  them  by  paying  a  large  and  valuable  consid- 
eration ?  But  if  they  did  take  such  a  course  of  action  ; 
if  Miss  Pool  had  been  duly  appointed  their  agent ;  if  she 
had  then  obtained  a  grant  from  the  General  Court  to  pur- 
chase, and  in  pursuance  of  such  grant  obtained  a  deed  in 
fee  of  said  Sachems  of  the  large  territory  of  Cohannet, 
alias  Taunton,  paying  therefor  a  valuable  consideration  ; 
and  transferred  by  deed  for  a  like  consideration,  the  said 
territory  to  the  proprietors  of  Cohannet  ;  it  would  be 
marvellous  indeed,  if  such  a  series  of  important  trans- 
actions should  have  taken  place  without  a  single  refer- 
ence or  allusion  in  the  records  of  the  colony,  the  county, 
the  town,  or  of  the  proprietors,  to  the  part  she  performed 
in  them,  except  the  opinion  or  allegation  of  Josias,  Peter 
and  David,  expressed  forty-nine  years  after  the  first  pur- 
chase and  recorded  as  above  stated  in  the  County 
Records. 

But  this  is  not  all.  We  have  additional  evidence,  an 
official  act,  under  the  seal  of  the  government  of  New 
Plymouth  Colony,  to  show  that  the  lands  of  Taunton  in 
the  first  purchase  were  not  bought  of  the  Titieut  Indians. 
but,  as  alleged  by  Richard  Williams  and  his  associates. 
of  Massasoit,  "  the  Chief  Sachem  of  Mount  Hope  and  the 
Pokanoket  country." 

By  the  laws  of  the  colony,  the  governor  and  assistants 
were  authorized  to  examine  and  confirm,  from  time  to 
time,  the  claims  and  titles  to  lands  formerly  granted  to 
towns  and  individuals  by  the  General  Court,  and  to  affix 
the  seal  of  the  government  for  affirmation.  In  pursu- 
ance of  such  authority,  confirmatory  deeds  were  given  to 
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several  towns,  among  others,  a  confirmatory  deed  was 
given,  in  1685,  by  Governor  Thomas  Ilinkley,  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  Taunton.  In  this  deed  no  allusion  is  made  to 
any  purchase  by  Elizabeth  Pool.  Reference  is  first  made 
to  the  grant  of  lands  by  the  Court,  in  1640,  to  Messrs. 
Hooke  and  Streete  and  to  Mrs.  Pool,  to  which  I  have 
'called  attention,  giving  the  particulars.  This  grant  was 
made  about  three  years  after  the  first  purchase  of  the 
Taunton  territory,  about  two  years  after  Cohannet  had 
been  recognized  as  a  town,  and  about  one  year  after  the 
Indian  name  had  been  changed  to  that  of  Taunton.  The 
lands  granted  were  outside  of  the  boundaries  of  Taunton, 
in  the  Indian  territory,  and  not  included  in  the  purchase 
of  1637;  but  as  the  applicants  in  1640  for  the  grant  and 
the  grantees  are  described  as  of  Cohannet,  the  afhrmatory 
deed  describes  the  land  granted  as  a  tract  for  a  planta- 
tion called  Cohannet.  The  first  and  subsequent  purchases 
are  specified,  and  the  title  to  all  the  territory  embraced 
within  the  bounds  of  Taunton  confirmed.  The  deed  is 
recorded  in  volume  5,  page  479,  in  the  Land  Records  of 
Bristol  County,  North  District,  and  is  as  follows : 

Be  it  known  to  all  Men  by  these  Presents: 

That  whereas  the  Governour  &  Associats  of  this  his  Maj'ties 
Collony  being  assembled  together  in  General  Court  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1640  did  grant  unto  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pool,  Mr.  Nicho- 
las Street  &  some  others  and  to  such  as  they  should  associate  to 
them,  a  tract  of  land  for  a  plantation  called  by  the  natives 
Cohanet  as  by  the  Records  of  ye  said  Grant  with  ye  explanation 
thereof  doth   and  may  appear  which  hath  now  for  upwards  of 

forty  years  been  settled  and  brought  into  a  Township  called , 

known  by  ye  name  of  Taunton.  Tlie  jirst  settlers,  proprietors 
c0  some  of  ye  inhabitants  haoeing  allso  purchased  y*  sd.  lands  of 
Woosoquequen    [alias   Ousamequin,  MassasoitJ   the  then  Cheefe 
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Sachem  of  Mount  Hope,  and  the  Pokaiiket  Countrey  and  since 
confirmed  unto  them  by  Philip  his  son  as  by  Record  doth  appear 
and  likewise  have  made  several  additions  of  lands  to  ye  said 
Towneship  by  purchase  from  said  Philip  by  deeds  under  his  hand 
and  seal.  And  from  Isbond  another  Indian  with  the  Courts 
allowance,  and  from  others  of  their  neighbour  English,  all  which 
appears  upon  ye  Records  of  this  Court. 

The  lines  and  bounds  of  the  whole  Township  as  it  now  lyeth 
run  and  stated  between  them  &  other  of  the  neighbour  towns 
and  plantations  are  as  followeth,  viz  :  first  taking  into  said  Town- 
ship, Assonate  Neck  with  the  meadow  land  thereon  &  there  abot. 
belonging  to  Taunton  as  appears  by  ye  Aureement  between  Taun- 
ton agents  &  ye  Freetown  agents  as  appears  allso  by  Record. 
And  so  ye  Township  of  Taunton  to  goo  to  and  border  upon  the 
Township  of  Freetown,  and  an  east  &  by  south  line  running 
between  them  four  miles  as  by  Court  grant  in  Anno  Domini 
1640  and  said  Agreement  and  Record  doth  appear,  until)  it 
come  to  Middlebury  bounds  and  thence  on  a  right  line 
between  Middlebury  and  Taunton  Townships  to  Basting 
Brook  as  by  Record  doth  appear  and  from  thence  northerly 
on  a  line  between  Middlebury  and  Taunton  Townships 
and  between  Taunton  and  ye  land  belonging  to  some  Indians 
at  Titticut  untill  it  meet  with  and  come  to  ye  bounds  between 
s'd  Taunton  and  Bridgewater  on  the  westerly  side  of  Taunton 
Great  River,  agreed  upon  by  the  Agents  of  the  respective 
towns  &  so  running  from  station  to  station  on  the  bounds, 
between  the  townships  of  Taunton  &  Bridgewater  as  by 
the  agreement  between  s'd  Agents  doth  appear  upon  Record 
untill  it  meet  an  East  and  by  south  line  running  between  the 
Township  of  Taunton  and  a  tract  of  land  called  the  North  pur- 
chas  taking  in  to  Taunton  Township  all  the  meadows  on  both 
sides  Taunton  River  on  the  uper  side  of  a  line  running  from  yc 
point  of  Assonate  neck  next  to  Taunton  River  cross  to  the  west- 
wardly  side  said  River  on  a  west  and  by  north  point  and  from 
thence  to  the  bounds  between  Taunton  &  Swanzey  by  the  water 
side  and  so  running  from  ye  water  side  four  miles  west  and  by 
north  and  from  the  end  of  that  four  miles  to  run  north  and  by 
east  untill  it  meet  with  the  line  of  the  Courts  first  grant,  which 
was  to  run  four  miles  west  &  by  north  from  two  marked   trees  at 
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a  place  called  the  pond  near  three  mile  river  and  from  thence 
running  north  and  by  west  eight  miles  and  from  thence  upon  an 
east  and  by  south  line  untill  it  meet  with  the  afores'd  bounds 
between  Taunton  and  Bridgewater  and  the  aforesaid  north  pur- 
chase, all  which  lands  both  of  upland,  Marsh,  meadow,  Islands 
&  Swamp,  contained  within  the  bounds  and  lines  afore'sd, 
and  all  other  lands  and  meadows  above  expressed  at  Asso- 
nate  and  both  sides  of  Assonate  Bay  alltho  some  of  said  meadows 
not  falling  within  these  lines  yet  the  property  of  them  doth 
belong  to  the  propriettors  of  Taunton  and  the  rest  being  within 
the  afores'd  lines  are  hereby  declared  to  be  of  and  belong  unto 
the  said  township  of  Taunton,  both  jurisdiction  of  Township  and 
soyle. 

Now  Know  Yee  that  I,  Thomas  Hinkley  Gove.  of  his  Majesties 
Collony  of  New  Plymouth  afores'd  for  our  Sovereign  Lord,  the 
King,  by  vertue  of  the  power  commited  to  me  as  well  by  an 
Act  and  order  made  by  William  Bradford  and  his  Associates 
assembled  in  Court  Anno  Dam.  1636  as  by  after  Acts  and  orders 
of  Court  since  made  for  ye  more  full  assurance  and  absolute  con- 
firmation of  all  the  said  lands  above  mentioned  both  upland, 
marsh,  meadows,  swamps,  together  with  all  the  wood,  trees,  tim- 
ber, underwood  lyeing,  standing  or  growing  thereon  or  on  any 
part  or  parcel!  thereof,  &  all  rivers,  brooks,  creeks,  coxes,  bays. 
ponds  &  waters  therein  or  thereunto  belon<nn<r  together  with  all 
rocks,  stones,  mines,  minerals  with  all  herbage,  feedings,  rights, 
liberties,  priviledges  &  appurtenances  thereto  belonging  or  any 
wise  appertaining  as  to  other  giants  of  Court  have  been  accos- 
tomed  unto  the  propriated  Inhabitants  and  other  proprietors  all- 
tho. not  "inhabiting1'  the  said  Town  of  Taunton  according  to 
each  person,  his  or  her  several  respective  right,  title  and  interest 
therein.  To  have  and  to  hold  the  same  unto  ye  said  propriettors 
respectively  and  to  their  respective  heirs  and  assigns  forever  to 
be  holden  of  his  Majestic  his  heires  and  successors  as  of  his 
Manonor.  of  East  Greenwich  in  the  County  of  Kent  in  the 
Realnie  of  England  in  free  &  common  soceage  tfc  not  in  eapitie 
nor  by  Knts.  service,  yeilding  and  paying  to  our  Sovereign 
Lord  the  King,  his  heirs  and  successors,  the  one-fifth  part  of  the 
ore  of  gold  and  silver  and  one  other  iifth  part  to  the  president 
and    councill    according  to  the  form  and  tenour  of    our   grant, 
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granted  in  our  Charter  or  Patent  having  hereunto  fixed  the  com- 
mon seal  of  ye  Government  given  the  tenth  day  of  June  Anno 
Dom.  1685  Annoqe.  I23s.  Jacobi  secundi  primo  &c. 

Publique 
THOMAS  HINKLEY.  &c. 

Seal. 

Vera    Copia      extracted   from   the    Original  &  entered  upon 
Record  March  ye  28,  1709  by  John  Cary,  Recordr. 

A  true  copy  from  Book  5,  Pages  479  &  480  of  Bristol  Co.  No. 
Dist.  Land  Records. 

Attest :  J.  E.  WILBAR,  Register. 

The  reference  by  Governor  Hinkley  to  the  first  settlers 
having  purchased  their  lands,  as  appears  by  the  records 
of  the  Court,  of  Woosoquequen,  alias  Ousamequin,*  by 
which  name  Massasoit  was  known  after  the  Pequot  war, 
harmonizes  with  and  confirms  the  statement  of  Richard 
Williams  and  others  in  their  report  to  the  town,  in  which 
they  say :  "  we  bought  the  said  tracts  of  land  for  our 
money  of  the  Indians'  Sachem  or  Prince  of  that  part  of 
the  country." 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  Governor  Hinkley,  in  giving 
the  bounds  of  Taunton,  follows  the  courses  and  distances 
given  by  Standish  and  Brown,  excepting  on  the  borders 
where  new  acquisitions  had  been  made.  As  an  instance, 
take  the  description  on  the  westerly  side  of  Taunton 
River,  between  Taunton  and  Swanzey,  by  the  water  side: 
"  running  from  the  water  side  four  miles  west  and  by 
north,  and  from  the  end  of  that  four  miles  to  run  north 
and  by  west  until  it  meet  with  the  line  of  the  Court's 
Jirst  grant,  which  was  to  run  four  miles  west  d*  by  north 
from  two  marked  trees,  at  a  place  called  the  pond,  near 
Three  Mile  River,  and  from  thence  running  north  and  by 


*See  Appendix  B. 
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west  eight  miles,  rf-c."  Here  we  have,  in  the  language  of 
Gov.  Hinkley,  full  recognition  "  of  the  Court's  first 
grant "  to  make  the  purchase  and  of  the  territory  pur- 
chased, eight  by  four  miles  square. 

The  proprietors  of  Taunton  were  dissatisfied  with  some 
of  the  bounds  as  stated  by  Gov.  Hinkley.  They  desired 
to  have  them  set  forth  as  they  had  been  recently  run  out 
by  the  Selectmen.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  see 
the  Governor  and  have  the  errors  corrected.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  the  report  of  the  committee. 

The  first  purchase,  as  before  stated,  is  designated  by 
Mr.  Baylies  as  the  "  Titicut  Purchase."  This  is  evidently 
founded  on  the  supposition  that  Miss  Pool  bought  the 
territory  of  Taunton  of  the  Titicut  Indians.  How  stands 
the  evidence?  On  the  one  side  we  have  the  unconfirmed 
declaration  in  the  deed  of  Josias,  Peter  and  David  in 
affirmation.  On  the  other  side  we  have  in  negation  the 
explicit  and  positive  assertions  of  proprietors  under  the 
first  purchase  who  were  in  a  position  to  know  personally 
what  they  asserted,  the  vote  and  the  record  of  the  town 
of  Taunton,  and  the  affirmative  deed  of  Governor  Hink- 
ley under  the  seal  of  the  government  of  New  Plymouth 
Colony,  together  with  corroborative  facts,  that  the  pur- 
chase was  made  in  pursuance  of  a  grant  of  the  General 
Court,  of  Massasoit,  Chief  Sachem  of  the  Pokanoket 
Indians. 

There  is  still  another  branch  of  evidence  which  should 
have  influence  upon  our  judgments.  The  supposition 
that  Miss  Pool  was  the  first  purchaser  is  inconsistent 
with  her  own  action.  She  was  a  large  owner  of  real 
estate  in  Taunton  ;  but  all  she  owned  within  its  limits 
was   under   and   by  virtue  of  the   purchase  of   territory 
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made  of  Massasoit  and   conveyed  to   Henry  Uxley  and 
others,  proprietors. 

The  first  we  hear  of  her  ownership  of  land,  within  the 
territory  of  Taunton,  is  the  order  passed  by  the  General 
Court  at  Plymouth,  or  by  the  Governor  and  assistants,  for 
Miles  Standish  and  John  Brown  to  lay  out  lands  to  Eliza- 
beth Pool.  This  order  was  adopted  by  virtue  of  the  acts 
of  1636  and  1639-40,  nearly  three  years  after  the  first 
purchase.  The  report  of  Standish  and  Brown  was  subse- 
quently made  to  the  Proprietors  of  Taunton,  may  be  found 
in  their  Records,  vol.  1,  page  16,  and  is  as  follows  : 

"  Those  lands  which,  by  order  of  the  Court,  were,  by 
Miles  Standish  and  John  Brown,  assistants  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Plymouth,  appointed  to  be  laid  out  unto  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Pool,  of  Taunton,  [are]  as  followeth  : 

Imprimis.  At  her  farm  at  Littleworth,  forty  acres  of 
meadow,  being  at  the  end  next  unto  her  house  there, 
lying  at  that  end  between  the  South  and  South  west  and 
so  northerly. 

Item.  Fifty  acres  of  such  upland  which  she  will  make 
choice  of  thereabouts. 

Item.  Fifty  acres  of  upland  lying  near  the  two  mile 
brook,  joining  to  the  marsh  on  the  south  side  thereof,  as 
also  half  of  the  same  marsh  for  quantity  and  quality. 

Item.  An  hundred  acres  of  upland  lying  on  the  other 
side  of  the  great  river  of  Taunton. 

Item.  For  her  home  lot  fifteen  acres  to  the  next  unto 
Mr.  Hooke's  house,  as  also  to  the  mill  six  acres. 

Item.  That  these  lands  be  measured  out  in  a  conven- 
ient time,  by  the  freemen  or  some  of  them  and  by  a  man 
well  experienced  in  measuring  of  grounds. 

MILES  STANDISH, 
JOHN  BROWN." 
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From  the  report,  it  appears  that  Miss  Pool  had  a  farm 
with  a  house  on  it,  at  Littleworth,  without  definite  bounds 
or  a  determinate  quantity  of  land.  The  commissioners 
first  set  off  forty  acres  of  meadow,  and  fifty  acres  of 
upland  "  which  she  will  make  choice  of  thereabouts." 
This  farm  seems  to  have  been  the  only  land  of  which  she 
had  possession  among  the  several  tracts  then  set  off  to  her. 

The  locality  called  Littleworth  was  a  tract  of  land 
embracing*  a  number  of  large  farms  situated  in  the 
easterly  part  of  Taunton,  adjoining  the  present  town  of 
Lakeville,  extending  to  the  Middleborough  line  adjoining 
Taunton.  The  house  on  Miss  Pool's  farm  was  about  a 
mile  from  Myrick's  station  on  the  road  formerly  called 
"  the  Rhode  Island  Path,"  leading  from  Plymouth  to 
Rhode  Island.  There  is  -a  tradition  that  she  formerly 
lived  there,  but  it  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  she 
owned  a  house  there. 

The  second  tract  of  land  set  off  to  her  is  described  as 
"  near  the  two  mile  brook."  This  shows  it  was  situated 
near  the  Anchor  Forge,  now  within  the  limits  of  Raynham. 

The  third  tract  was  an  hundred  acres  descibed  as  **'  on 
the  other  side  of  the  great  river  of  Taunton."  This  is 
very  indefinite,"  and  not  readily  located  without  reference 
to  subsequent  deeds.     It  was  near  Neck  of  Land,  so  called. 

"  For  her  home  lot,"  they  set  oft'  twenty-one  acres  on 
the  southerly  side  of  what  is  now  Main  and  a  portion  of 
Summer  streets,  extending  from  Mr.  llooke's  house,  near 
that  now  occupied  by  James  II.  Anthony,  Esq.,  to  the 
mill  situated  on  the  westerly  side  of  Mill  River,  adjoining 
what  is  now  Cohannet  street.  On  this  w  home  lot,"  there 
were  then  no  buildings.  A  house  was  subsequently  built 
thereon  in  which  Miss  Pool  lived   with  her  brother  till 
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1653.     Tn  that  ye;ir  she  bought  of  Robert  Thornton  four 

acres  of  land,  situated  where  Capt.  Gordon  now  lives, 
with  a  house  on  it.  She  moved  into  it  the  same  year, 
died  there  the  next  spring,  and  her  body  was  buried  on 
her  "  home  lot"  on  the  southerly  side  of  Main  street. 

The  lands  set  oil"  to  her  amounted  to  about  three  hun- 
dred acres;  all  but  the  first  named  were  in  desirable 
localities  ;  and  for  the  several  tracts  set  oil',  no  moneyed 
consideration  appears  to  have  been  paid.  Nor  does  it 
appear  clearly  by  what  title  she  rlahned  the  lands.  She 
was  not  one  of  the  original  proprietors,  llername  i*  not 
found  on  a  list  of  them  prior  to  the  lands  set  off  to  her. 
If  she  had  purchased  the  lands,  or  the  rights  of  some  of 
the  proprietors,  then  the  name  of  the  proprietor  would  or 
should  appear. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  government  of  New  Plymouth, 
as  set  forth  in  its  own  language,  to  receive  within  its 
settlements  only  "such  persons  as  may  be  fit  to  live 
in  fear  of  God  and  obedience  to  our  sovereign  Lord  the 
King,  in  peace  and  love,  as  obedient  Christian  people." 
As  earty  as  1636  it  "  was  enacted  by  the  court  that  no 
person  or  persons  hereafter  shall  be  admitted  within  the 
government  of  New  Plymouth  without  the  leave  and 
liking  of  the  Governor  or  two  assistants  at  least.  [See 
Old  Col  Records,  Vol.  II,  p.  26.]  They  hesitated  not  to 
banish  from  their  dominion  those  whom  they  considered 
unlit,  and  to  oiler  bounties  to  those  whom  it  was  desirable 
to  have  residents.  They  were  zealous  dissenters  from 
the  English  Church  and  intolerant  in  religious  matters, 
but  they  maintained  a  strong  in-bred  respect  for  members 
of  noble  families. 

Tn  1638,  by  reason  of  the  increase  of  business  and  the 
10 
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increase  and  distance  of  settlements,  the  General  Court 
passed  an  act  for  the  appointment  of  committees  in  the 
several  towns  and  settlements,  whose  duty,  among-  other 
things,  "  was  to  receive  in  peaceable  and  faithful  people, 
according  to  their  best  discerning,  as  also  faithfully  to  dis- 
pose of  such  equal  and  lit  portions  of  lands  unto  them 
and  every  of  them,  as  the  several  estates,  ranks  and  qualities 
of  such  persons  as  the  Almighty  in  his  providence  shall 
send  in  amongst  them  shall  require."  [See  Old  Cot. 
Records,  Vol.  I,  pp.  113  &  HI.]  The  government  thus 
made  it  the.  duty  of  the  committee  to  make  apportionment 
of  lands  according  to  the  ranks  and  qualities  of  the  settlers. 
It  also  retained  supervisory  and  confirming  power. 

From  its  first  organization,  the  town  of  Taunton  was 
in  sympathy  with  the  policy  of  the  Colonial  government. 
It  was  watchful  of  the  character  of  its  inhabitants.  It 
exercised  the  .  power  of  rejecting  improper  settlers,  and 
the  right  of  granting  lands  to  new  comers  of  good  char- 
acter as  an  inducement  to  reside  here.  Grants  were  s<» 
made  without  preserving  an  accurate  list  of  them,  and 
also  without  specific  and  adequate  descriptions.* 

The  probability  is  that  the  lands  set  oil  to  Miss  Pool 
were  so  given  by  the  committee,  and  approved  by  the 
court  of  assistants.  It  is  no  more  than  the  law. 
which  prescribes  the  committee's  mode  oi'  action, 
required.  That  law  enjoins  upon  them  io  dispose  of  lands 
liberally  according  to  u  the  estates,  ranks  and  qualities"  o\' 
the  new  comers.  Now  Miss  Pool  was  the  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Pole,  one  of  the  nobility  of  England,  and  the 
presumption  is  that  the  committee  conformed  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  before  quoted,  granting  land  according 


*See  Appendix  1). 
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to  her  rank.  It  also  accords  with  facts.  She  came  here 
soon  after  the  first  purchase.  The  desirability  of  having 
her  settle  here  would  induce  the  liberal  grants  allowed  to 
her.  Her  claims  appear  to  have  been  rights  in,  rather  than 
specific  tracts  of,  land,  or  were  shares  in  unappropriated 
lands;  showing  a  grant  or  gift  of  it  rather  than  a  trans- 
fer by  deed.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  General  Court  would 
have  appointed  commissioners  for  a  division  without 
showing  a  grant  from  the  committee  or  proprietors  of  the 
town.  The  lands  set  off  to  her  were  their  property. 
The  report  of  Standish  and  Brown  was  made  to  the  pro- 
prietors and  entered  upon  their  records.  Under  her 
ownership  the  lands  so  held  were  subject  to  the  same 
levies  and  regulations  as  were  the  lands  of  other  proprie- 
tors. From  the  time  they  were  so  set  oil',  she  became 
one  of  them.  But  whether  she  held  the  land  by  purchase 
or  by  grant,  it  was  a  clear  recognition  of  the  purchase  of 
Henry  Uxley  and  associates. 

There  is  no  evidence,  which  I   have  been   able   to  find. 

to  show  that  Elizabeth    Pool  ever  claimed  to  have   been 

the  first   purchaser  of  the  territory  of  Taunton,  or  that 

such  a   claim   was  made    bv   her  nearest  relatives.       In 

1771,   more  than    one   hundred   years   ago,  her  remains 

were  removed  from  the  lot  adjoining  Main  street,  to  the 

Plain  Burial  Grounds,  and  a  monument   was  erected   (a 

slab  placed  over  her  grave)  "by  her  next  of  kin,  John 

Borland,  Esqr."     On  the  slab  it  is  inscribed  that  she  was 

"A  Great  Proprietor  in  the  Township 

of  Taunton, 

A  chief  Promoter  of  its  settlement 

And  its  incorporation,  1639-40. 

About  which  time  she  settled  near  this  spot." 
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There  is  here  no  claim  made  that  she  was  the  first  pur- 
chaser or  the  foundress  of  Taunton.  She  may  have  been 
here  before  1639  ;  there  is  evidence  that  she  had  left  Eng- 
land in  1637.  She  may  have  been  in  Dorchester,  but  the 
date,  1639-40,  is  given  by  her  next  of  kin  as  about  the 
time  of  her  settlement  here.  This  would  make  it  con- 
temporaneous with  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hooke,  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Streete. 

1  have  examined  the  Indexes  of  the  twelve  published 
volumes  of  the  Colony  of  New  Plymouth,  containing  the 
records  of  its  acts  and  doings,  under  the  letter  P,  and  find 
only  two  references  to  Elizabeth  Pool.  The  first  is  to 
the  grant  of  land  to  Rev.  Mr.  Hooke,  Rev.  Mr.  Streete, 
and  Miss  Pool,  and  the  other  relating  to  land  devised  by 
her  to  William  Pool  and  to  John  Pool. 

A  like  examination  of  the  six  volumes  of  the  old  pro- 
prietors' records  in  Taunton  to  the  time  of  her  death,  in 
1654,  shows  two  references,  one  to  the  report  of  Standish 
and  Brown  laying  out  lands  to  her,  and  the  other  to  a 
purchase  by  her  of  a  lot  of  four  acres  of  land  in  1G53. 
After  her  death  there  are  several  references,  but  all  to 
lands  which  she  devised  by  her  last  will. 

1  have  also  examined  the  Indexes  in  the  volumes  of 
the  Registry  of  Deeds  in  Bristol  County  from  the  com- 
mencement to  1754,  and  have  found  only  the  two  deeds, 
attested  copies  of  which  1  have  presented. 

A  careful  examination  has  been  made  in  Plymouth,  by 
William  S.  Dan  forth.  Esqr,,  Register  of  Deeds  and  custo- 
dian of  the  original  papers  and  records  of  the  Colony  of 
New  Plymouth,  and  he  certifies  as  follows : 

"I  have  carefully  examined  the  Index  to  the  records  of 
Plymouth  Colony  pertaining  to  deeds,  court  orders,  court 
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actions,  wills,  laws  and  Indian  records,  and  am  unable  to 
find  any  record  of  a  purchase  by  Elizabeth  Pool,  of  any 
Indian  Lands,  nor  any  notice  of  a  purchase  having  been 
made  by  her." 

When  Elizabeth  Pool  emigrated  to  this  country,  if  not 
poor,  she  was  evidently  restricted  in  her  pecuniary 
resources.  She  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  a  condi- 
tion to  engage  in  plantation  or  township  speculations.  On 
March  -3d,  1639-40,  when  the  inhabitants  of  Taunton 
"complained  of  their  great  want  of  meadow  grounds," 
the  General  Court  say :   "  finding  their  wants  to  be  such, 

THAT  UNLESS  THEY  BE  SUPPLIED  OF  MEADOW  LANDS,  THEY 

cannot  comfortably  subsist  ;"  the  Court  doth  therefore 
now  order  and  grant  meadow  lands,  &c.  The  order  taken 
together  fairly  implies  that  the  most  pressing  wants  were 
those  connected  with  the  church  ;  and  the  only  farms  then 
ordered  to  be  set  oil,  were  to  the  two  ministers  and  to 
Miss  Pool.  If  the  latter  had  been  a  lady  of  fortune,  she 
would  hardly  have  accepted  the  grant  of  a  farm  under 
such  representations.  So  in  regard  to  the  town  and 
other  lands,  she  does  not  appear  to  have  paid  a  money 
consideration  for  them.  In  her  will  the  only  landed  prop- 
erty which  she  devised,  was  the  real  estate  previously 
referred  to,  except  a  lot  of  about  four  acres  bought  of 
Robert  Thornton  in  1653.  In  the  Inventory  of  her 
estate,  her  personal  property  was  only  valued  at  .£188 
lis.  7d.,  of  which  only  ten  shillings  was  in  money. 

The  church  to  which  she  belonged  was  not  forgotten. 
After  giving  her  large  landed  estate  to  her  brother  and 
his  sons,  she  makes  this  bequest : 

"  I  give  unto  the  Church  of  God,  at  Taunton,  for  the 
furtherence  of  any  special  service  thereof,  one  cow,  which* 
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soever  the  overseers  shall  like  best  to  take  for  that  end, 
after  my  decease,  and  to  improve  it  for  that  end."  Such 
devises  were  common  in  those  days. 

WAS    ELIZABETH    POOL    THE    FOUNDRESS    OF    TAUNTON  ? 


The  evidence  presented,  which  proves  that  she  was  nut 
the  first  purchaser  of  its  territory,  removes  the  main 
foundation  on  which  the  claim  has  rested.  What  remains 
consists  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  of  unproved  allegations 
and  opinions.  The  burden  of  proof  is  on  those  who 
assume  the  affirmative  of  the  question  ;  and  to  sustain  it. 
they  are  bound  to  present  established  facts,  or  that  pre- 
ponderance of  probabilities  which  will  satisfy  the  judg- 
ment of  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  persons. 

If  she  was  truly  "  The  Dux  Femina  Facti,"  as  alleged, 
the  leader  of  what  was  done  in  the  settlement  and  found- 
ing of  Taunton,  then  she  would  or  should  appear  as  the 
guiding  actor  in  what  was  done,  and  it  becomes  import- 
ant to  trace  her  movements  ;  but  this  is  not  a  task  easy 
to  perforin.  T  have  examined  the  leading  books,  giving 
an  account  of  the  emigrants  to  America,  also  those  relat- 
ing to  the  early  history  of  Plymouth  Colony,  and  gene- 
alogical accounts  of  early  settlers,  without  finding  the 
date  or  the  year  in  which  she  emigrated  to  America.  In 
reply  to  inquiries,  a  gentleman  of  culture,  connected  with 
the  Pool  family,  and  who  has  made  their  genealogy  a 
special  study,  says  he  has  found  no  record  of  the  ship  in 
which  either  William  Pool  or  his  sister  Elizabeth  Pool 
came  to  America. 

Nor  is  the  precise  time  clearly  ascertained  when  she 
settled  in  Taunton.     There  is  evidence  that  she  was  here 
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in  1638.  Rev.  Mr.  ITooke  and  Rev.  Mr.  Streete,  who, 
( Mr.  Baylies  says)  married  her  sister,  were  also  in  Taun- 
ton that  year.  Mr.  Baylies  says  she  was  here  in  1637? 
but  he  evidently  bases  the  opinion  on  the  assumption 
that  the  first  purchase  of  Taunton  territory  was  made  by 
her  of  the  Indian  Sachems  of  Titicut,  an  assumption  dis- 
proved by  official  acts  of  Town  and  Colony.  If  she  had 
been  here  in  1637,  her  name  would  probably  have  been 
on  the  list  of  proprietors,  for  she  was  a  lover  of  landed 
estate.  Tie  also  expressed  an  opinion  that  she  was  here 
prior  to  1  (> o 7 ,  but  he  refers  to  no  fact  or  authority  to  sus- 
tain it.  Previously  he  had  said  of  her  :  "  she  purchased  her 
lands  btj  (jiving  a  fair  equivalent  before  occupation."  If  so, 
then  she  could  not,  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Baylies,  have 
been  a  settler  here  prior  to  the  purchase  of  Henry  Uxley 
and  others  in  1637.  Mr.  Winthrop  says  :  "  she  went  late 
thither  [to  Taunton],  and  endured  much  hardship  and 
lost  much  cattle."  Her  next  of  kin,  John  Borland,  Esqr., 
in  1771,  dates  her  settlement  here  about  1639-40,  as  I 
ha  Ye  shown. 

Towns  in  our  early  colonial  period  did  not  spring  up 
suddenly  as  in  our  times  under  emigrant-aid  societies. 
They  were  the  slow  growth  of  years.  So  it  was  in  the 
settlement  of  Cohannet.  It  was  in  an  exposed  position 
remote  from  English  plantations.  It  was  encompassed  by 
hostile  Indians.  Friendly  relations  had  to  be  established 
with  them  to  secure  safety.  This  could  not  be  effected 
by  formal  compacts  or  negotiations.  They  were  distrust- 
ful, and  not  un frequently  treacherous.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  bond  of  friendship  could  only  be  cemented 
by  friendly  intercourse,  and  honest  dealing  continued 
uninterruptedly    for  years.     Time   was   also  required   to 
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procure  and  raise  farm  stock  and  crops  to  meet  the  wants 
of  new-comers,  and"  for  the  interchange  of  commodities 
with  other  communities. 

The  neccessary  work  of  preparation  was  carried  on  pros- 
perously for  years,  moulding  them  to  act  as  a  community. 

In  1637,  Cohannet  had  the  materials  and  the  elements 
for  a  prosperous  town.  Its  inhabitants  were  orderly  and 
well-behaved.  There  was  no  settlement  in  the  colony, 
where  life  and  property  were  more  secure.  They  were 
on  friendly  terms  alike  with  the  English  and  the  Indians. 
They  had  established  trade  with  Boston  and  other  settle- 
ments, and  had  good  prices  for  farm  produce  at  home. 

What  Governor  Bradford  said  in  verse  was  applicable 
to  the  settlers  at  Cohannet. 

"  All  sorts  of  grain  which  our  own  land  doth  yield, 
Hither  brought,  was  sown  in  many  a  iield  ; 
As  wheat  and  rye,  barley,  oats,  beans,  and  peas, 
Here  all  thrive,  and  they  profit  from  them  raise. 
All  sorts  of  roots  and  herbs  in  gardens  grow, 
Parsnips,  carrots,  turnips,  or  what  you'll  sow, 
Onions,  melons,  cucumbers,  radishes, 
Skirets,  beets,  coleworts,  and  fair  cabbages." 

Of  cattle  he  says  : 

"  Many  now  are  killed  and  their  hides  tann'd  ; 
By  which  men  are  supplied  with  meat  mid  shoes. 
Or  what  they  can,  though  much  by  wolves  they  lose. 
A  cow  then  was  at  twenty  pounds  and  live, 
Those  who  had  increase  could  not  choose  but  thrive; 
And  a  cow  calf,  ten  or  twelve  pounds,  would  give, 
As  soon  as  weaned,  if  that  it  did  live. 
A  lamb  or  kid  was  forty  shillings  price, 
Men  were  earnest  for  them,  lest  they  should  rise. 
And  a  milk  goat  was  at  three  or  four  pound  ; 
All  cattle  at  such  prices  went  off  round." 
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And  prices  continued  high  till  1642,  when  there  was  a 
great  fall. 

Nor  had  educational  or  moral  preparations  been  neg- 
lected. In  1638,  Doughty  and  Bishop  were  here  as  pas- 
tor and  teacher ;  and  if  they  were  not  here  the  year 
before,  it  is  safe  to  say  there  were  others  here  who  occu- 
pied such  positions.  The  leading  men  then  here  were 
zealous  and  devoted  christians,  and  would  no  sooner  have 
neglected  to  provide  for  religious  observances  and  exer- 
cises, than  for  their  daily  meals. 

The  settlement  was  also  then  prepared  for  a  town  gov- 
ernment by  the  number  of  its  population,  and  of  men 
qualified  to  act  in  official  positions.  The  list  of  proprie- 
tors in  the  first  purchase  made  in  1637,  contained  the 
names  of  forty-five  men  and  one  woman.  It  has  been 
said,  and  it  is  probable,  that  there  were  not  less  than  six, 
perhaps  ten,  men  then  here  whose  names  w'ere  not  on  the 
list.  This  would  give  the  number  of  inhabitants  not 
much  less,  if  any,  than  two  hundred ;  and  of  this  number 
were  men  who  shortly  became  prominent  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  alfairs  of  the  town  and  the  colony. 

In  all  this  great  work  of  preparation,  to  which  I  have 
briefly  alluded,  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  Eliza- 
beth Pool  took  any  part  or  rendered  any  aid. 

But  if  the  preparatory  work  had  been  done,  why  was 
there  delay  in  a  town  organization  ?  The  causes  wore 
of  a  political  character. 

The  Government  of  the  Colony  of  New  Plymouth  was 
based  on  the  compact  signed  by  the  Pilgrims  on  board  of 
the  Mayflower  at  Cape  Cod,  and  was  constituted  of  the 
men  who  signed  it.  They  were  called  Freemen,  were 
bound  to  be  present  at  every  session  of  the  government, 
11 
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or  General  Court  as  it  was  called,  to  serve  without  pay, 
and  to  be  subject  to  a  fine  if  absent  without  a  good 
excuse.  Of  new-comers,  those  only  could  be  admitted 
who  were  members  of  a  church  in  good  standing,  "  or  of 
sober  and  peaceable  conversation,  and  orthodox  in  the 
fundamentals  of  religion/'  were  nominated  one  session 
before  admission  to  allow  time  to  examine  into  the  char- 
acter of  the  candidates,  and  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  and 
allegiance. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  was  of  the  broadest  scope. 
It  embraced  all  matters  legislative,  judicial,  general  or 
local,  civil,  religious  or  ecclesiastical.  No  local  ordinance 
could  be  legally  adopted  without  its  sanction,  no  officer 
chosen  but  by  the  votes  of  freemen,  and  no  plantation 
could  be  recognized  as  a  town  till  settlers  applied  and 
had  been  admitted  as  freemen,  members  of  the  General 
Court. 

Tn  the  early  period  of  the  colony,  when  English  settle- 
ments were  confined  to  Plymouth  and  its  immediate 
vicinity,  the  hardships  of  personal  attendance  upon  every 
session  without  pay,  though  complained  of,  was  bearable  ; 
but  in  the  case  of  distant  ones  it  was  not  so.  Their  resi- 
dents refrained  from  becoming  members  of  the  Court ; 
and  the  consequence  was  that  at  the  expiration  of  seven- 
teen years  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  there  were 
only  three  towns,  Plymouth,  Duxbury  and  Scituate,  in 
the  Colony. 

Tn  1638,  by  reason  of  the  increase  of  population,  the 
inconveniences  and  expenses  of  frequent  attendance  upon 
the  sessions  of  the  Court,  it  was  enacted  by  the  govern- 
ment, that  Plymouth  shall  make  choice  of  four,  and  every 
other  town  of  two,  of  their  freemen,  to  join  with  the  Court 
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to  enact  all  such  laws  and  ordinances  as  shall  be  judged  to 
be  good  and  wholesome  for  the  whole  ;  provided  that  the 
laws  they  do  enact  shall  be  propounded  at  one  court,  to  be 
considered  and  confirmed  by  the  next  court.  It  was  also 
enacted,  that  every  township  shall  pay  the  expenses  and 
charges  of  their  deputies,  and  that  such  inhabitants  as 
are  not  freemen,  but  have  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity,  and 
are  masters  of  families,  may  vote  in  the  choice  of  deputies. 

Thus  was  the  first  representative  government  provided 
for  in  Plymouth  Colony.  The  law  was  enacted  at  the 
March  session  of  the  Court,  1638  ;  at  a  subsequent  ses- 
sion, following  the  enactment,  William  Thomas,  William 
Pool,  John  Gilbert,  Henry  Andrews,  John  Strong,  John 
Dean,  Walter  Dean  and  Edward  Case,  of  Cohannet,  were 
propounded  for  freemen,  and  at  the  December  session,  in 
the  same  year,  1638,  they  took  the  oath  of  office,  and 
were  admitted  as  freemen  and  members  of  the  General 
Court.  John  Strong  was  then  elected  by  the  Court,  con- 
stable of  Cohannet.  And  this  was  all  that  was  necessary 
to  constitute  Cohannet  an  organized  town.  It  thereby 
had  magistrates,  and  became  a  constituent  part  of  the 
government.  It  had  no  special  act  of  incorporation,  and 
none  was  necessary,  as  the  General  Court  continued  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  local  not  less  than  general 
affairs.  Constables  performed  the  duties  of  sheriff  and 
marshal,  and  selectmen  were  then  unknown  in  town 
affairs.  It  was  as  late  as  1662,  that  the  Court  enacted, 
that  in  every  town  there  be  three  or  five  selectmen 
chosen  by  the  toAvnsmen  out  of  the  freemen,  such  as 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Court,  for  the  better  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  respective  townships. 

The  first  House  of  Representatives  assembled  in  Gen- 
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eral  Court  at  Plymouth  in  June,  in  1639.  All  the  towns 
in  the  colony  were  represented.  The  Deputies  from 
Cohannet  were  William  Pool,  John  Gilbert,  and  Henry 
Andrews.     During  the  session  the  Court  passed  this  act: 

''THAT  COHANNET  SHALL  BE  CALLED  TAUNTON."       These  WOrds 

are  all  the  record  has  on  the  subject.  There  was  no 
additional  legislation  affecting  the  previous  organization 
as  a  town.  It  was  simply  a  change  from  the  Indian 
name  of  Cohannet  to  the  English  name  of  Taunton.  The 
reason  for  the  change  has  been  previously  given  in  the 
Report  of  Richard  Williams  and  others,  wherein  they  say, 
that  "  in  honor  and  in  love  to  our  dear  and  native 
country,  we  called  this  place  Taunton." 

The  legislation,  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
had  an  important  bearing  upon  the  organization  of  the 
Cohannet  settlement  as  a  town.  Is  there  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  show  that  Elizabeth  Pool  was  the  leader  in  the 
movement  ?     I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it. 

Miss  Pool  was  a  lady  of  rank  and  an  active  and 
exemplary  christian.  As  such  she  was  honored  and 
appreciated  by  those  who  knew  her ;  and  as  such,  should 
be  remembered  and  respected  by  those  now  living. 


' 
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APPENDIX   A. 

The  last  will  and  testament  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Poole, 
exhibited  before  the  Court  held  at  Plymouth  the  sixt  of  June, 
1G56,  on  the  oaths  of  Lieftenant  James  Wiate  and  Richard 
Williams,  and  by  the  said  Court  ordered  to  bee  recorded,  the 
seventeenth  day  of  the  3d  month,  1654, — one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifty  and  four. 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I,  Elizabeth  Pole  of  Taunton, 
in  Colonie  of  New  Plymouth,  in  New  England,  of  the  age  of 
sixty  and  five,  or  thereabouts,  being  sick  and  weake  under  the 
visitation  of  the  Lord,  yett  being  of  perfect  memory  and  under- 
standing, and  willing  to  set  my  house  in  order  according  to  the 
direction  and  message  of  the  Lord  unto  Hezekiah,  when  he  was 
sick,  that  I  might  leave  mine  affairs  soe  as  might  be  peaceable  and 
comfortable  to  my  friends  remaining  behind  mee  ;  I  therefore 
commit  my  body  to  the  grave,  according  to  the  appointment  of 
God,  whoe  took  mee  from  the  dust,  and  saith  wee  shall  return 
unto  the  dust,  there  to  remain  until  the  resurrection,  and  my 
soul  into  the  hands  of  God,  my  Heavenly  Father,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  to  me  all  in  all,  and  hath,  as  I  believe,  and  am  per- 
suaded through  the  mercy  of  God,  reconciled  me  unto  God,  and 
taken  away  the  guiltiness  of  sin  and  fear  of  death,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  heavy  to  bear,  and  makes  me  willing  to 
leave  the  world,  and  desire  to  be  dissolved,  and  to  bee  with 
Christ  which  is  best  of  all;  and  as  for  that  portion  of  worldly 
goods,  which  the  Lord  of  his  mercy  hath  yett  continued  unto 
mee,  I  give  and  bequeath  as  followeth : — 

Imprimis  : — I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  brother,  Capt.  Wil- 
liam Pole,  now  living  and  dwelling  in  Taunton,  my  dwelling  house 
which  I  built  and  have  dwelt  in  until  a  little  time  past,  wherein 
my  brother  now  dwelleth,  with  my  orchard  and  home  ground 
thereunto  appertaining,  as  also  my  forty  acres  of  meadowing  at 
Little  Worth,  as  alsoe  my  neck  of  land,  so  called,  lying  on  the  fur- 
ther side  of  the  Great  River,  containing  an  hundred  acres, — 
these  I  bequeath  unto  my  brother  aforesaid,  and  also  the  house 
wherein  I  now  dwell,  which  I  bought  of  Robert  Thornton,  and 
the  land  thereunto  appertaining  which  1  bought  of  him  therewith 
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as  alsoe  my  fifty  acres  of  land  lying  by  the  two-mile  meadow,  so 
called,  and  my  part  of    meadowing  in    that    two-mile  meadow, 
which  contains  the  one-half  of  it  adjoining  unto  my  said   fifty 
acres,  with  all  my  rights  of  land  in  divisions  due  to  me  in  Taun- 
ton.    I  give  and   bequeath  these  all  formentioned   unto  my  bro- 
ther during  his  lifetime,  to  enjoy  as  his  own  freely,  to  improve 
and  enjoy  for  his  advantage,  and  after  his  decease,  I  give  and 
bequeath  unto  my  cousin,  John  Pole,  my  brother's  eldest  son,  my 
house  aforesaid,   which  I  built  upon   my  own  lot,    wherein  my 
brother  now  dwelleth,  with  the  orchard  and  all  the  home  grounds 
thereunto  appertaining,  with   my  meadows  at  Little  Worth,  and 
my  neck  of  land  of  one  hundred  acres',  on  the  further  side  of  the 
Great  River,  with  all  the  lands  and  rights  of  divisions  that  there- 
unto appertain  in  Taunton,  to  appertain  and  belong  to  my  cousin, 
John  Pole,  and  his  heirs  after  him  forever,  from  the  day  of  the 
decease  of  his  father ;  and  in  case  God  shall  see  good  to  bring 
my  cousin,  John  Pole,  to  a  married   estate   before  the  decease  of 
his  father,  my  brother,  then  my  will  is  that  from  the  time  of  his 
contracting  a  marriage,  he  do  possess  and  enjoy  as  his  own  freely, 
the  house  wherein  I  now  dwell,  that  I  bought  of  Robert  Thorn- 
ton, which  my  will  is,  that  it  be  presently  repaired   and  kept  in 
good  order  to  support  it  out  of  my  stock,  and  by  such  means  as  I 
have  appointed  for  that  end,  and  so  be  kept  for  my  cousin,  John 
Pole,    as    aforesaid,    with  the  lands    thereunto    appertaining  by 
right  everyway,  and  my  brother  the   homelot  lying  adjoining  to 
it,  throughout,  with  my  fifty  acres  by  the  two-mile  meadows,  and 
my  half  of  that  meadow  to  it,  to  be  his  only  and  freely  until  his 
father's   decease,   and  then  to   surrender   up  his  said   house   and 
lands  unto  his  mother,  to  be  hers  to  possess  and  enjoy  during  her 
lifetime,  and  after  her  decease  to  appertain  unto  her  two  younger 
sons,  Timothy  Pole  and  Nathaniel   Pole,  and   my   cousin,  John 
Pole,   to    enjoy  and  possess  his  own  house  and  land    whereof  his 
father,  my  brother,  had  possession  of,  which  I  dwelt  upon  before, 
and    forsook,  I    now   give    unto    my    cousin,  John    Pole,  at    my 
decease,  one  cowe,  called  Onely ;    and  whereas  I  have  left  to  my 
brother,  his  father,  a  yoke  of   oxen  of   my  stock,  my  will  is  that 
his  father  make  them  good   unto   him    out   of  his    estate,   at  his 
father's  decease  ;    also   I   give  unto  my  cousin,  John  Pole,  all  my 
household  stuff  and  goods  within  dore,  the  which    1   commit  to 
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the  care  and  keeping  of  my  overseers,  to  have  in  their  custody 
and  care  to  preserve  for  him  until  he  come  to  keep  house  for 
himself,  being  married,  and  then  if  the  Lord  continue  his  life? 
to  enjoy  it  as  his  own,  but  if  the  Lord  take  him  away  by  death 
before  he  be  of  age  to  marry,  then  my  will  is  that  my  cousin 
Timothy  Pole,  his  next  brother,  enjoy  these  things  forementioned 
as  my  gift  to  him.  Or  if  my  cousin  John  Pole  marry  and  die 
without  issue,  then  the  lands  to  return  to  my  cousin  Timothy 
Pole,  only  this  excepting :  a  parcel  of  the  land  is  promised  to 
James  Bell  for  a  lot,  if  there  be  none  procured  for  him  by  my 
brother  in  another  place.  I  give  to  my  cousen  Mary  Pole,  one 
cow  at  my  decease,  and  all  my  apparel  and  wearing  clothes,  which 
I  commit  to  the  keeping  of  my  overseers  for  to  let  her  have  what 
they  think  may  be  fit  for  her,  her  to  wear  as  she  hath  need  of  it, 
and  what  they  think  is  not  tit  for  her  to  have,  to  make  sale  there- 
of and  put  it  into  some  stock  that  may  be  to  her  benefit. 
Furthermore,  I  give  unto  the  Church  of  God  at  Taunton,  for  the 
furtherance  of  any  special  service  thereof,  one  cow  whichsoever 
the  overseers  shall  like  best  to  take  for  that  end,  after  my 
decease,  and  improve  it  for  that  end. 

I  give  my  part  in  the  iron  works  to  be  from  my  decease  for  the 
furtherance  of  my  cousin  John  Pole,  iu  leaving  which  I  earnestly 
desire  him  to  attend  unto  and  to  show  all  due  respect  unto  his 
parents,  both  with  respect  to  the  word  of  God  and  my  last 
charge.  And  after  the  Lord  hath  brought  him  to  age,  then  my 
said  part  in  the  iron  works  to  be  for  the  training  up  my  cousin 
Nathaniel  Pole  in  learning  as  fast  as  it  may  help  that  way,  and 
afterwards,  when  he  is  grown  of  age,  I  give  and  bequeath  it  to 
him  as  his  own  forever. 

I  give  unto  my  kind  and  old  friend  sister  Margery  Pole,  widow, 
one  yearling  heifer,  if  it  be  living  at  my  decease,  and  appoint  my 
overseers  to  see  it  delivered  unto  her  after  my  decease. 

I  appoint  and  make  my  cousin  John  Pole  to  be  my  sole  Execu- 
tor, to  receive  all  and  to  pay  debts  and  any  engagements,  and  so 
commend  him  to  the  blessing  of  the  Lord. 

I  appoint  my  kind  friends  Richard  Williams  and  Walter  Dean 
Deacons  of  the  Church  in  Taunton,  and  Oliver  Purchis  to  be  my 
overseers,    to  whom  I  commit    my  trust  and  care  to  sue  this   my 
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last  will  be  fulfilled  according  and   as  it  is  expressed    in  all  the 
parts  thereof,  and  herein  I  rest. 

This  signed  by  me, 

ELIZABETH  POLE. 
Witnessed  by 

James  Wiatt, 
Oliver  Purchis, 
Richard  Williams. 

Plymouth,  ss.,  August  26,  1879.  The  foregoing  is  a  true 
copy  from  Plymouth  Colony  Record  of  Wills,  Book  2,  Part  1, 
Page  24-5-6. 

Attest : 

WM.  S.  DANFORTH,  Reg. 

The  following  abridgement  of  the  Inventory  of  the  Estate  of 
Miss  Pool  was  subjoined  to  the  foregoing  copy  of  her  will  by 
Mr.  Danforth,  the  Register  : 

I  find  in  the  Inventory  of  said  estate,  dated  June  6,  1656, 
recorded  in  Book  of  Wills,  Vol  2,  Page  27-28,  the  Personal 
Estate  was  valued  at  £188  lis.  7d. 

The  housing  and  lands  are  besides  this,  but  no  mention  of  value. 

Money  is  mentioned  as  10  shillings  only. 


APPENDIX  B. 

MASSASOIT,     ALIAS    OUSAMKQUIN,  WAMSUTTA,     ALIAS     ALEXANDER, 
METACUM,  ALIAS    PHILIP. 

Massasoit  after  the  Pequot  war,  in  1632,  took  the  name  of 
Ousamequin  to  commemorate  that  event.  lie  died  in  1661,  or 
thereabouts,  leaving  two  sons,  Wamsutta  alias  Alexander,  and 
Metacum  alias  Philip.  Wamsutta  succeeded  his  father  as  chief 
Sachem,  and  died  within  about  one  year  afterwards.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Metacum,  who  was  known  as  King 
Philip,  and  was  killed  in  the  war  known  by  his  name,  near  its 
close,  in  1676.  The  reason  for  the  last  two  taking  English  names 
will  appear  from  the  following  order  of  the  Plymouth  Court  : 

"At  the  request  of  Wamsitta,  desiring  that  in  regard  to  his 
father,  [Massasoit],  lately  deceased,  and  he  being  desirous,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  custom  of  the  natives,  to  change  his  name,  that  the 
Court  would  confer  an  English  name  upon  him,  which  accord- 
ingly they  did,  and  therefore  ordered,  that  for  the  future  he  shall 
be  called  by  the  name  of  Alexander  Pokanoket ;  and  desiring  the 
same  in  behalf  of  his  brother,  they  named  him  Phillip." 
See  Old  Colony  Records,  Vol.  3,  p.  192. 


APPENDIX  C. 

PRENCE,    GOVR. 

Whereas,  the  General  Court  of  New  Plymouth  have  empow- 
ered Mr.  Thomas  Prence,  Major  Josias  Winslow,  Capt.  Thomas 
Southworth  ami  Mr.  Constant  Southworth,  to  take  notice  of 
some  purchases  of  land  lately  made  by  Capt.  Thomas  Willett, 
and  to  settle  and  dispose  the  said  lands  for  the  Colony's  use  :  know 
therefore  all  whom  it  may  anyway  concern,  that  the  above  named 
Mr.  Thomas  Prence,  Capt  Thomas  Southworth,  Mr.  Constant 
Southworth  and  Major  Josias  Winslow,  by  virtue  of  power 
by  and  from  the  said  Court  devised  unto  them,  have  and  by 
these  presents  do  bargain,  sell,  grant,  alien,  allott,  confer  and 
make  over  unto  Richard  Williams,  Walter  Dean,  George  Macye, 
James  Walker,  Joseph  Wilbore,  William  Harvey,  Thomas  Leon- 
ard, John  Turner,  Henry  Andrews,  John  Cobb,  Gorg  Hall,  John 
Hall,  Samuel  Hall,  James  Leonard,  Sen'r,  Nathaniel  Williams, 
Thomas  Williams,  Nicholas  White,  Sen'r,  Nicholas  White,  Jun'r, 
Hezekiah  Hoare,  Allice  Dean,  Israel  Dean,  Robert  Crossman, 
Shadrach  Wilbore,  Thomas  Caswell,  John  Macomber,  John  Smith 
Edward  Rue,  John  Parker,  Samuel  Paule,  Thomas  Linkon,  Sen'r, 
Thomas  Harvey  the  Elder,  Nathaniel  Thayer,  Thomas  Linkon, 
Jr.,  Peter  Pitts,  Jonah  Austin,  Sen'r,  John  Richmond,  Samuel 
Williams,  Christopher  Thrasher,  Mistress  Jane  Gilbert,  George 
Watson,  Samuel  Smith,  James  Burt,  Richard  Burt,  John  Tisdale, 
Sen'r,  John  Tisdale,  Jun'r,  James  Phillips,  Edward  Babbitt,  John 
Hathaway,  Jonathan  Briggs,  Increase  Robinson,  John  Bryant' 
Thomas  Harvey,  Jun'r,  Proprietors  of  the  town  of  Taunton,  and 
to  their  heirs  forever,  a  certain  tract  of  land  lying  and  being  on 
the  northerly  side  of  Taunton,  aforesaid,  and  is  bounded  as  fol- 
loweth,  viz :   Beginning   on  the  northwest  at  the  bounds  of  the 
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lands  formerly  sold  by  us  unto  the  town  of  Rehobeth,  and  to  be 
bounded  on  the  northerly  side  by  the  Massachusetts  line,  until  it 
cometh  to  beare  with  the  western  bounds  of  the  town  of  Bridge- 
water,  and  so  from  the  said  Massachusetts  line  by  a  south  line* 
home  to  the  bounds  of  Taunton,  and  thence  by  a  westerly  line 
until  it  meets  with  the  bounds  of  Rehobeth,  aforesaid,  and  so  to 
follow  all  the  lands  within  this  compass,  excepting  only  a  small 
parcell  granted  unto  John  Bundey,  and  also  a  grant  made  unto 
Thomas  Briggs,  (the  son  of  Clement  Briggs),  together  with  the 
meadows,  woods  waters,  and  all  other  benefits,  privileges,  emolu- 
ments, profits  and  immunities  thereunto  appertaining  and  belong- 
ing. 

To  Have  and  to  Hold  to  thein  and  their  heirs  forever,  and  do 
also  hereby  acknowledge  that  we  have  in  hand  received  the  full 
sum  of  an  hundred  pounds  in  full  payment  and  satisfaction  from 
the  abovesaid  Richard  Williams,  Walter  Dean  and  George 
Macye,  and  the  rest  of  their  p'tenors,  abovenained,  respecting  the 
premises ;  and  do  fully  acquit,  release  exonerate,  free  and  dis- 
charge them  and  every  of  them,  their  heirs,  executors  and  assigns 
of  and  concerning  the  premises,  for  true  performance  whereof 
the  abovenamed  Mr.  Thomas  Prence,  Major  Josias  Winslow, 
Capt.  Thomas  Southworth  and  Mr.  Constant  Southworth  have 
herunto  set  our  hands  and  seals,  the  first  day  of  June,  Anno 
Dom.  one  thousand  six  hundred  sixty  and  eight.  1GGS. 
Signed, 

THOMAS  PRENCE,  and  a  [seale] 

JOSIAS  WINSLOW,  and  a  [seale] 

THOMAS  SOUTHWORTH,  and  a        [seale] 
CONSTANT  SOUTHWORTH,  and  a  [seale] 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of 
THOMAS   HINCKLEY, 
NATHANIEL  BACON. 

Mr  George  Shove  his  name  is  hereunto  affix  in  the  margeant 
as  a  proprietor  of  the  abovesaid  lands  by  order  of  the  court  upon 
testimony  of  the  said  Mr  Shove  his  title  in  the  premises,  together 
with  the  acknowledgement  of  the  same  by  the  generalty  of  the 
proprietors  concerned,  and  notice  given  to  the  said  proprietors  if 
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they  had  anything  to  object  against  the  said  Mr  Shove,  his  inter- 
est or  the  inserting  his  name  in  the  deed  they  should  present  it 
to  the  court  as  by  several  orders  sent  them  may  appear,  and  none 
did  appear  to  present  any  such  objection,  the  eighth  of  March 
1681-2 

Plymouth  ss.  Sept.  13,  1879.  The  foregoing  is  a  true  copy 
from  Plymouth  Colonic  Records  of  Deeds,  Vol.  Ill,  page  118. 

Attest : 

WM.  S.  DANFORTII,  Reg. 

ANOTHER    CONFIRMATORY    DEED. 

Major  William  Bradford,  having  claimed  a  right  m  the  terri- 
tory of  Taunton,  the  Tovvrn,  July  1st,  168'.),  chose  a  committee, 
Thomas  Leonard  and  four  others,  to  purchase  his  rights;  and  in 
consideration  of  the  payment  to  him  of  Twenty  Pounds,  he 
gave  a  deed  of  release  and  confirmation  of  all  the  lands  in  the 
old  Township  of  Taunton  and  the  North  and  South  Purchases. 


APPENDIX  D. 

THE    DEED    OF    PHILIP,    CHIEF    SACHEM    OF    POKANOKET,    AND 
OTHERS,    TO    WILLIAM    BRExYTON    AND    OTHERS  : 

a  To  all  christian  people  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  I 
Philip,  alias  Metacum,  Chief  Sachem  of  Pokanoket,  in  the  Colony 
of  New  Plymouth,  in  New  England,  send  Greeting:  Know  ye 
that  I,  the  said  Philip,  alias  Metacum,  for  and  in  consideration  of 
one  hundred  forty-three  pounds  in  current  pay  to  my  content  to 
me  in  hand  paid  before  the  sealing  and  delivery  hereof,  by  Wil- 
liam Brenton,  Esquire,  James  Walker,  William  Harvey,  Walter 
Dean,  Richard  Williams,  and  John  Richmond,  all  of  the  town  of 
Taunton,  in  the  Colony  above  said,  wherewith  I,  the  said  Philip, 
alias  Metacum,  do  acknowledge  myself  fully  satisfied,  contented 
and  paid  and  thereof  and  of  every  part  and  parcel  thereof  do 
hereby  exonerate,  acquit,  discharge  and  release  the  said  William 
Brenton,  James  Walker,  William  Harvey,  Walter  Dean,  Richard 
Williams  and  John  Richmond,  their  heirs  executors  administra- 
tors and  assigns,  forever,  have  given,  granted,  bargained,  sold,  en- 
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feoffed,  aliened,  and  confirmed,  and  do  by  these  presents  fully, 
freely  and  absolutely,  give,  grant,  bargain,  sell,  enfeoff,  alien,  make 
over  and  confirm  unto  the  said  William  Brenton,  James  Walker, 
William  Harvey,  Walter  Dean,  Richard  Williams  and  John 
Richmond,  to  them  and  their  associates  and  to  their  and  every  of 
their  heirs,  executors,  administrators  and  assigns  forever,  a  certain 
tract  of  land,  situate,  lying  and  being  south-wardly  from  the  town 
of  Taunton  aforesaid,  containing  three  English  miles  one  way, 
and  four  English  miles  the  other  way,  beginning  at  the  three 
mile  river,  (so  called)  alias  Nomesticomok,  and  is  from  the  said 
river  to  range  three  miles  south  and  by  west,  and  from  the 
extent  of  the  three  miles  to  range  four  miles  west  and  by  north  from 
the  great  river  (so  called)  into  the  woods,  and  from  the  extent 
of  that  four  miles  to  range  north  and  by  east  until  it  meet  with 
the  ancient  bounds  of  Taunton  aforesaid,  and  bounded  east- 
wardly  with  the  aforesaid  great  river  ;  with  all  timber  and  wood, 
meadow,  creeks,  coves,  springs,  ponds,  mines,  minerals,  and  all  and 
singular  the  privileges,  easements,  commodities,  appurtenances 
and  immunities  of  what  kind  soever  thereunto  belonging,  or  in 
any  way  appertaing,  and  in  particular  the  privilege  of  the  said 
great  river  for  the  navigation  of  any  sort  of  vessels,  bigger  or 
lesser,  and  all  other  the  privileges  thereof, 

To  Have  and  to  Hold  the  said  tract  of  land  and  all  and  every 
the  privileges  and  appurtenances  as  is  before  expressed,  and  all 
the  right,  title  and  interest  which  he,  the  said  Philip,  alias  Meta- 
cum,  now  hath  or  can  or  may  hereafter  have,  either  by  himself  or 
his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  assigns,  or  successors,  unto 
them,  the  said  William  Brenton,  James  Walker,  William  Harvey, 
Walter  Dean,  Richard  Williams  and  John  Richmond  and  their 
associates,  and  to  their-  and  any  of  their  heirs,  executors,  adminis- 
trators and  assigns,  and  unto  the  proper  use  and  behoof  of  them 
forever,  to  be  holden  according  to  the  tenor  of  East  Greenwich 
in  his  Majestie's  County  of  Kent,  in  free  socage  and  not  in  capita 
nor  by  knight's  service  ;  and  the  said  Philip  doth  for  himself,  his 
heirs,  executors,  administrators,  successors,  and  assigns,  hereby 
utterly  disclaim  and  renounce  all  former  right,  title,  interest  or 
demand  in  or  unto  the  said  tract  or  any  part  or  parcel  thereof,  or 
to  anything  thereunto  belonging,  and  doth  by  these  presents 
acknowledge  the  above  bargained   premises   to  be  the  true  and 
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proper  estate  of  the  said  William  Brenton,  James  Walker, 
William  Harvey,  Walter  Dean,  Richard  Williams  and  John  Rich- 
mond, and  their  associates,  and  their  heirs,  executors,  administra- 
tors, and  assigns  ;  and  the  said  Philip,  alias  Metacum,  doth  further 
for  himself,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  successors,  and 
assigns,  promise  and  engage  with  and  unto  the  said  William 
Brenton,  James  Walker,  William  Harvey,  Walter  Dean,  Richard 
Williams  and  John  Richmond  and  their  associates,  and  to  their 
and  every  of  their  heirs,  executors,  administrators  and  assigns, 
that  he,  the  said  Philip,  alias  Metacum,  is  the  true,  sole  and  proper 
owner  of  the  said  tract  of  land  and  of  every  part  thereof,  and 
of  all  and  every  of  the  easements,  privileges,  and  commodities 
thereunto  belonging,  immediately  before  the  sealing  and  delivery 
hereof,  and  hath  in  himself  good  right  and  lawful  authority  to 
alienate  and  sell  the  same,  and  that  the  said  land,  with  the  privi- 
leges and  appurtenances  aforesaid,  is  fair  and  dear,  and  fairly  and 
clearly  acquitted  and  discharged  from  all  former  gifts,  grants, 
bargains,  sales,  forfeitures,  attachments,  judgments,  executions, 
morto-ao-es  and  incumbrances  whatsoever  from  the  beo-inniner  of 
the  world  to  this  day,  and  the  said  bargained  premises  to  warrant 
and  defend  from  or  against  any  person  or  persons  claiming,  or 
that  shall  or  may  hereafter  claim  any  right,  title,  or  interest,  in 
or  unto  the  same  or  any  part  or  parcel  thereof,  from,  by  or  under 
him,  the  said  Philip,  alias  Metacum,  or  his  heirs,  executors,  admin- 
istrators, successors  or  assignees,  whereby  the  William  Brenton, 
James  Walker,  William  Harvey,  Walter  Dean,  Richard  Williams 
and  John  Richmond  and  their  associates,  or  either  of  them  or 
cither  of  their  heirs,  executors,  administrators  or  assigns,  shall  or 
may  be  ejected  or  evicted  out  of  the  same  or  any  part  thereof, 
or  molested  in  the  quiet  and  peaceable  possession  and  enjoyment 
thereof,  and  further,  the  said  Philip,  alias  Metacum,  doth  for 
himself,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  successors  and 
assigns,  covenant  and  promise  to  and  with  the  said  William 
Brenton,  Esquire,  James  Walker,  William  Harvey,  Walter  Dean, 
Richard  Williams  and  John  Richmond  and  their  associates,  and 
their  and  every  of  their  heirs,  executors,  administrators  and 
assigns,  that  he  the  said  Philip,  alias  Metacum,  upon  reasonable 
and  lawful  demand,  shall  and  will  do  and  perforin,  or  cause  to  be 
done  or  performed,  any  and  all  such  further  act  or  acts,    whether 
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by  acknowledging  this  deed  of  sale,  or  any  other  kind  what- 
soever, that  shall  or  may  be  for  the  more  fully  completing  and 
confirming  the  afore-bargained  premises  unto  the  said  William 
Brenton,  James  Walker,  William  Harvey,  Walter  Dean,  Richard 
Williams  and  John  Richmond  and  their  associates,  and  to  their 
and  every  of  their  heirs,  executors,  administrators  and  assigns 
according  to  the  true  intent  hereof  and  the  colony  aforesaid. 

In  witness  whereof,  I,  the  said  Philip,  alias  Metacum,  to  these 
presents  have  put  my  hand  and  seal  the  twenty-eighth  day  of 
September,  anno  Domini  one  thousand,  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
two,  and  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Soverign, 
Charles  the  Second,  King  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland. 

The  mark  of  the  above  said  Philip,  alias  Metacum. 

PHILIP  p  alias  METACUM.     [seal] 

The  mark  of 

CAPTAIN  &  ANNAWAN. 

The  mark  of 

UNKANYAHOONET,  T- 

The  mark  of 

MUNASHUM  JP  NIMROD. 
CHOSNANGSON,  A- 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of 
JOSEPH  WILBORE. 
JOHN  WINCIIECOMBE. 
THOMAS  PAYCANUT. 

The  mark  of 

THOMAS  T  INDIAN 
alias  SANKSURT. 

This  deed  was  acknowledged  by  Philip,  alias  Metacum,  this 
1  day  of  October,  1672,  before  me, 

CONSTANT  SOUTIIWORTH,   Assist. 

This  deed  is  recorded  according  to  order  of  the  Nathaniel  Mor- 
ton, Secretary  to  the  Court  for  the  jurisdiction  of  New  Plymouth, 
for  the  great  book  of  records,  enrolled  Folio  1*27. 
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Dighton,  June  27th,  1879. 
I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  copy    (except  in  spell- 
ing)   of  a  deed   recorded   in    the   original  Proprietors'  Book   of 
Records  of   the    Taunton     South   Purchase,   now   the   town    of 
Dighton. 

Attest : 

GEORGE  A.  SHOVE, 

Town  Clerk  of  Dighton. 

DEED    OF    PHILIP,    CHIEF     SACHEM,     TO      CONSTANT      SOUTHWORTH, 
OF    ONE    MILE    IN    BREADTH  BY    FOUR    MILES    IN    LENGTH. 

"  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  whereas  I,  Philip,  alias 
Metacum,  Chief  Sachem  of  Pokanoket,  in  the  government  of 
New  Plymouth,  have  engaged  and  mortgaged  four  miles  square 
of  land  southwardly  of  Taunton  Bounds  to  Mr.  Constant  South- 
worth,  Treasurer,  and  having  already  given  a  deed  of  three  miles 
in  breadth  and  four  miles  in  length  of  the  said  land  unto  some  of 
Taunton,  Know  also  by  these  presents,  that  I,  the  aforesaid  Philip, 
do  by  these  presents,  bargain,  sell,  give,  grant  and  make  over 
unto  the  said  Mr.  Constant  South  worth,  his  heirs  and  assigns  for- 
ever, the  other  mile  in  breadth  and  four  miles  in  length,  adjoin- 
ing the  three  miles  in  breadth  and  four  miles  in  length  already 
sold  to  Taunton  men,  which  one  mile  in  breadth  and  four  miles 
in  length  above  mentioned,  I,  the  said  Philip,  for  and  in  consid- 
eration of  forty-seven  pounds  in  hand  paid  by  the  said  Constant 
South  worth  before  sealing  &  delivery  hereof,  whereof,  I,  the  said 
Philip,  do  acknowledge  the  receipt  and  myself  therewith  fully 
satisfied  and  paid,  &  thereof  do  by  these  presents  fully,  absolutely 
and  clearly  exonerate,  acquit  and  discharge  the  said  Mr.  Constant 
Southworth,  his  heirs,  executors  and  administrators  forever,  To 
Have  and  to  Hold  the  said  mile  in  breadth  and  four  miles  in 
length,  with  all  and  singular  the  rights,  privileges  and  appurte- 
nances within  or  upon  the  same  or  anyways  thereunto  belonging 
to  the  said  Mr.  Constant  Southworth,  his  heirs  and  assigns  for- 
ever, to  him  and  their  use,  profit  and  behoof  forever,  without 
any  claim,  trouble,  or  molestation  from,  by  or  under  me,  or  by 
my  procurement.  Furthermore,  I,  the  said  Philip,  do  hereby 
covenant  and  engage  to  and  with  the   said  Mr.  Constant  South- 
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worth,  his  heirs  and  assigns  that  I  have  good  right,  full  power 
and  lawful  authority,  in  my  own  name,  to  give,  grant,  bargain, 
sell,  convey,  and  confirm  the  above  mentioned  mile  of  land  in 
breadth  and  four  miles  in  length  aforesaid,  and  that  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  from  time  to  time  and  at  all  times  hereafter  for 
him  and  them  to  have,  hold,  occupy  and  enjoy  and  quietly  to 
•possess  the  same,  and  by  me  be  kept  harmless,  saved  and  free  and 
clear  from  all  charges,  troubles  and  suits  in  law,  or  any  incumber- 
ance  that  may  arise  by  any  person  or  persons  laying  any  just 
claim  thereunto  or  to  any  part  thereof,  from,  by  or  under  me,  or 
by  my  procurement,  furtherance  if  it  appear  that  there  be  any- 
thing further  to  be  done  for  the  confirmation  of  the  bargained 
premises  unto  the  said  Mr.  Constant  South  worth,  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  I  do  hereby  promise  and  engage  to  perform  the  same. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  the 
first  day  of  October  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  six- 
hundred  and  seventy-two. 

PHILIP,  alias  METACTJM. 
his  P  mark.  (seal.) 

Signed,  sealed  &  delivered  in  presence  of 
THOMAS  LEONARD, 
HUGH  COLE, 

The  0  mark  of  MANASHUM,  alias  NIMROD, 
The  I  mark  of  WOUCKOMPAW1IEN, 
The  T  mark  of  OAPT.  ANNA  WAN. 

This  deed  of  sale  was  acknowledged  by  Philip,  alias  Metacumj 
this  1  day  of  October,  167*2,  before  me 

CONSTANT  SOUTIIWORTII,  Assist. 

This  deed  was  acknowledged  before  me, 

JON.  ALDEN,  Assist. 


This  deed  is  recorded  according  to  order  of  Mr.    Nathaniel 

Morton,  Secretary  of  the  Court  for  the  jurisdiction  of  New 
Plymouth.  See  great  book  of  evidences  of  land  enrolled,  Folio 
249." 
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ASSIGNMENT    BY    CONSTANT    SOUTHWORTH    TO    WILLIAM    BRENTON 
AND    ASSOCIATES. 

"  Know  all  men  by  those  presents,  that  I,  Constant  Southworth, 
Treasurer  of  the  Colony  of  New  Plymouth,  do  by  these  presents, 
for  me,  my  heirs,  executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  and  in 
behalf  of  the  Colony  of  New  Plymouth  aforesaid,  assign,  enfeoff 
and  confirm  unto  Mr.  William  Brenton,  William  Harvey,  James 
Walker,  Richard  Williams,  Walter  Dean,  Lieut.  George  Macy 
and  John  Richmond,  committees  of  the  town  of  Taunton,  unto 
them,  in  the  behalf  of  themselves  and  their  heirs,  and  in  the 
behalf  and  for  the  only  proper  use  and  behoof  of  the  free  inhab- 
itants of  the  said  town  of  Taunton  and  of  their  heirs,  the  within 
written  deed,  with  all  my  right,  title  and  interest  that  I,  the  said 
Constant  Southworth,  Treasurer,  have  therein,  and  the  said 
Colony  of  Plymouth  has  therein,  from  us  and  every  of  us,  and 
our  heirs,  executors  and  administrators  to  them  the  said  com- 
mittee and  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Taunton,  and  their  and 
every  of  their  heirs  &  assigns  forever. 

CONSTANT  SOUTHWORTH,  Treasurer. 

Signed  in  the  presence  of  us, 
NATHANIEL  MORTON, 
BENJAMIN  CHURCH. 

This  assignment  was  acknowledged  this  6,  1,  |§  before  me, 

JOHN  ALDEN,  Assist. 

By  Mr.  Southworth,  Treas." 

Dighton,  July  1st,  1879. 
I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  (except  slight 
changes  in  the  spelling)  of  a  deed  and  an  assignment  of  the  same 
in  the  Original    Proprietors'    Book    of  Records   of  the  Taunton 
South  Purchase,  now  in  the  town  of  Dighton. 
Attest : 

GEORGE  A.  SHOVE, 

Town  Clerk  of  Dighton. 

13 
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DEED    OF    WILLIAM    BRENTON    AND    ASSOCIATES    TO    THE    PRO- 
PRIETORS. 

"  Know  all  men  to  whom  it  may  concern,  that  whereas,  we, 
William  Breton,  Esq.,  Richard  Williams,  Walter  Dean,  James 
Walker,  William  Harvey  <fc  John  Richmond  hath  through  diffi- 
culty obtained  of  Philip,  Sachem,  and  of  Mr  Constant  South- 
worth;  Treasurer  for  the  Colony  of  New  Plymouth,  a  tract  of 
land  containing  four  miles  square  lying  and  situate  below 
The  Three  Mile  River,  (so  called)  for  themselves  and  their  asso- 
ciates, as  appears  by  deeds,  we  the  abovesaid  William  Brenton, 
Esq.,  Richard  Williams,  Walter  Dean,  James  Walker,  William 
Harvey  and  John  Richmond,  do  by  these  presents  declare  to  be 
our  associates  and  to  be  equally  interested  in  the  abovesaid  four 
miles  of  land,  the  now  living  free  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Taunton  whose  names  are  underwritten,  always  provided  that  all 
these  associates  shall  truly  and  faithfully  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid 
their  full  proportions  to  the  purchase  and  all  other  necessary 
charges  expended  in  or  about  the  abovesaid  land  as  they  shall  be 
appointed  both  to  the  sum  and  specia  and  time  and  place  of  pay- 
ment* but  if  any  of  these  associates  shall  refuse  or  fail  to  pay 
their  full  proportion  to  all  payments  as  abovesaid,  they  shall  lose 
their  right  and  interest  to  the  abovesaid  land,  &  it  shall  be  law- 
fully forfeited  to  the  remainder  of  the  associates.  3dly.  That 
these  associates  shall  not  make  any  alteration  of  their  parts  or 
interest  in  the  abovesaid  land  to  any  foreignor,  except  first 
approved  by  the  town  of  Taunton.  [Here  are  given  the  names 
of  the  associates  who  were  subscribers  for  shares,  eighty-seven 
in  number.  See  Proprietors'  Records  of  Taunton,  Vol.  4, 
p.  232].     The  above  names  are  acknowledged  to  be  our  associates. 

Nov.  26,  1672. 


WALTER  DEAN, 
JAMES  WALKER, 


RICHARD  WILLIAMS, 
JOHN  RICHMOND." 


I 
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"  THE    ORIGINAL    PROPRIETORS    OF    THE    TAUNTON    SOUTH    PUR- 
CHASE   AT    THE    FIRST    DIVISION    OF    LOTS. 


William  Brenton,  Esq., 
Richard  Williams, 
William  Harvey, 
James  Walker,  Sen., 
John  Richmond, 
Mr.  George  Shove, 
Lieut.  George  Macy, 
Henry  Andrews,  Sen., 
Mr.  Giles  Gilbert, 
Hezekiah  Hoare, 
John  Hall, 

John  Macomber.  Sen., 
Walter  Dean, 
Thomas  Philips, 
John  Harvey, 
John  Dean, 
Joseph  Wilbore, 
Aaron  Rnapp, 
Peter  Pitts, 
Thomas  Gilbert, 
Richard  Burt, 
Thomas  Lincoln,  Sen., 
Thomas  Lincoln,  Jun., 
John  Turner, 
Francis  Smith, 
James  Burt, 
Josiah  Austen,  Sen., 
George  Watson, 
Richard  Stacey, 
John  Hodges, 
Shadrack  Wilbore, 
John  Smith,  Sen., 
Thomas  Harvey,  Sen., 
Samuel  Smith, 
Robert  Grossman, 


Shares 

Shares. 

35 

Christopher  Thrasher, 

74 

'20 

John  Tisdale,  Sen., 

47 

10 

Mr.  John  Pole, 

7 

40 

Edward  Bobbet, 

34 

37 

Edward  Rew, 

53 

Gl 

Thomas  Caswell, 

44 

78 

William  Witherell,  Sen., 

39 

57 

Henry  Andrews,  Jun., 

24 

73 

Samuel  Pitts, 

83 

71 

Samuel  Williams, 

16 

G3 

Nicholas  White,  Sen., 

26 

36 

Samuel  Hall, 

5 

79 

Thomas  Leonard,  Sen., 

0 

64 

Nathaniel  Williams, 

17 

12 

Robert  Thornton, 

51 

41 

Thomas  Dean, 

42 

33 

Joseph  Williams, 

49 

69 

John  Tisdale,  Jun., 

43 

72 

James  Tisdale, 

50 

65 

Israel  Dean, 

91 

14 

Jonathan  Briggs, 

58 

G8 

Isaac  Dean, 

76 

28 

Ezra  Dean, 

15 

23 

James  Walker,  Jun., 

81 

38 

Peter  Walker, 

32 

31 

Israel  Thrasher, 

70 

27 

Samuel  Macy, 

4 

8 

Nicholas  White,  Jun., 

11 

75 

Jared  Talbot, 

59 

66 

James  Leonard,  Jun., 

13 

25 

John  Lincoln, 

67 

60 

Richard  Stephens, 

IS 

62 

Thomas  Williams, 

48 

55 

William  Witherell,  Jun., 

9 

29 

Josiah  Austin,  Jun., 

3 
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William  Paul, 
Samuel  Hollo  way, 
Malachi  Holloway, 
Esther  Gallop, 
Joseph  Hall, 
Mary  Street, 
Nathaniel  Thayer, 
Increase  Robinson, 
Thomas  Harvey,  Juo., 

July  12th,  1879. 

A  true  copy  from  the  Proprietors'  Record. 


Shares 

. 

8Hares. 

45 

Richard  Briggs, 

56 

85 

John  Smith,  Jun., 

6 

29 

John  Macomber,  Jun., 

.    80 

30 

Thomas  Amesbe, 

82 

52 

Joseph  Willis, 

84 

22 

59 

1 

77 

Attest : 


GEORGE  A.  SHOVE, 


Town  Clerk  of  Dighton. 


king  philip's  mortgage  to  the  colony  and  transfer  to 

TAUNTON. 

"  Plymouth  this  27th  of  the  6th,  1672.  These  are  to  whom  it 
may  concern,  that  William  Harvey  and  John  Richmond,  of 
Taunton,  have  given  me  bill  under  their  hands,  for  the  sum  of 
eighty-three  pounds,  which  was  due  from  Philip,  the  Sachem,  to 
the  Colony,  for  which  sum  the  said  Phillip  engaged  to  me  four 
miles  square  of  land  down  Taunton  River  and  next  unto  Taunton 
bounds,  which  engagement  or  mortgage,  I  hereby  make  over 
unto  the  above  said  William  Harvey  and  John  Richmond,  in  the 
behalf  of  the  town,  for  their  security  for  the  aforesaid  bills  under 
their  hands  made  unto  me  ;  and  for  the  truth  of  this  I  have  sub- 
scribed my  hand  the  day  and  year  above  written. 

CONSTANT  SOUTH  WORTH,  Treasurer." 


See  Old  Colony  Records,  Vol.  5,  Page  101. 
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APPENDIX  E. 

REPORT  OF  THE  TOWN  COMMITTEE  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE   SETTLING 
AND     CONFIRMING     PROPRIETORS'  CLAIMS    OF     LAND    AND    FOR 
"  AMENDING    AND    RECTIFYING    SUPPOSED    LOST    GRANTS    &C.   IN 
1680. 

Whereas,  by  the  providence  of  God  in  the  year  1638  and  the 
year  1639,  it  pleased  God  to  bring  the  most  part  of  the  first 
purchasers  of  Taunton  over  the  great  ocean  into  this  wilderness 
from  our  dear  &  native  land,  and  after  some  small  time  here  we 
found  this  place,  called  by  the  natives  the  land  Cohannet,  in 
the  Colony  of  New  Plymouth,  and  of  the  Court  of  said  Colony 
we  obtained  grants  of  tracts  of  land  for  a  plantation  or  township 
as  by  the  records  of  said  Court  it  may  and  dotli  appear,  and  then 
we  also  made  purchase  and  bought  the  said  tracts  of  land  for  our 
money  of  the  right  proprietors  and  owners,  the  Indians'  Sachem 
or  Prince  of  that  part  of  the  country,  as  by  deed  under  their 
hands  it  may  appear,  and  in  honor  and  love  to  our  dear  and 
native  country,  we  called  this  place  Taunton,  and  owning  it  a 
great  mercy  of  God  to  bring  us  to  this  place,  and  settling  of  us 
on  lands  of  our  own,  bought  with  our  money  in  peace,  in  the 
midst  of  the  heathen,  for  a  possession  for  ourselves,  and  for  our 
posterity  after  us,  do  mutually  agree  and  fully  determine  as  an 
undeniable  order  of  this  town,  without  any  evasion  whatsoever, 
that  all  lands  that  is  or  shall  be  granted  to  any  person  or  persons, 
whether  under  the  denomination  of  a  purchaser  or  free  inhabi- 
tant orderly  received  into  this  town,  shall  be  to  the  grantees  and 
their  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  a  good  perfect  estate  of  inheri- 
tance in  fee  simple,  and  that  all  titles  of  our  lands  within  this 
township,  so  to  stand  in  the  tenure  to  the  grantees,  and  so  to 
descend  to  their  survivors  as  aforesaid. 

Whereas,  it  is  the  expectation  of  this  town,  that  we,  the  said 
committee,  should  do  something  that  our  lands  may  be  confirmed 
both  to  ourselves  and  to  our  posterity,  the  town  having  em- 
powered us  so  to  do,  we  do  therefore  agree  and  determine  in  the 
behalf  of  the  town,  that  all  persons  enjoying  lands,  either  up- 
land or  swamp  or  meadow  within  this  township,  when  they 
would  record  such  land,  they  shall  bring  a  fair  copy  of  all  such 
lands,  both    upland,  meadow   and  swamp  into   the  Selectmen's 
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meeting,  mentioning  in  the  copy  the  bounds  or  quantity  or 
both  of  each  pared,  and  how  they  posses?  :her  by  pur- 

chase from  particular  p rrnnm.  or  by  gift  or  grant  from  the  town, 
and  if  by  grant  from  the  town,  that  they  mention  what  p  nrrhiar 
right  and  what  divi-iou,  if  it  may  be,  mentioning  also  wi 
have  sold  and  to  whom,  and  then  if  the  -  :en,  or  the  i.. 

part  of  them,  do  approve  of  the  copy  and  set  their  hands  Ik 
unto,  the  town  clerk  shall  record  all  such  lands  in  the  town  book 
of  records,  over-writing  the  record  thereof  thus  as  loBoweth  : — 
The  records  of  the  lands  both  uplands,  meadow  lands  and  swamp 
lands  of  such  a  person,  namiug  of  him,  both  of  wha:  i  _  nted 
him  by  the  town  and  what  he  bought  of  particular  persons,  and 
also  what  he  hath  sold,  all  and  every  parcel  the  e  held  to 

the  grantee  his  hei  -    -         s   rs  and  assigns  J  according 

:      ir  Charter  or  Patent. 

THE  PREFACE  TO  THE  LIST  OF  PURCHASERS  OR  PROPRLET I 

Whereae  the   General  Court   at   Plymouth,  in  July  the  10th, 
.  made  an  act  for  quieting  n__     -  ea         -  _    ~ 

.:  in  the  printed  law  book  chap.   10.  page 
and  whereas  it  is  enacted  by  the  Court  that  all  gi Mill  of  lands 

shall  be  held   to  the  grantees,  their  1m A:  assigns 

forever  according  to  the  most  free  tenor  of  East  Greenwich  in 
the  County  of  Kent,  in  the  Realm  of  England,  granted  to  us  in 
our  Charter  or  Patent,  and  our  inhabitants  to  defend  according 
to  the  tenor  the:  s  s  chap.  I  _     44. 

And  whereas  the  Court  form         _  wer  to  seren  men  of 

the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  town  to  receive  inhabitants  and 
to  dis     -  a   to  them  for  the  _     ■  of  the 

public  affairs  and  maintaining  the   worshi 
but   several  of    those    persons    -  into    this    town, 

afterwards  -   and  forsake  the  town,  whereupou  it    was  the 

practice  of  the  town  to    livi '  -  -  lands  as  sack 

-   ns  which  left  the  town  should  ha  if  they 

their  town  nor  alienated  their  rights)  to  such  inhabitant! 
enjoy  the  purchase  lots     -     called)  of  those  that  left  (he  : 
except  the  purchase  lot  and  the  purchase      _     -  to  dirtsi 
generated,  and  then,  in  such  a  case,  the  town  did  divide  lands  to 
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those  that  did  hold  the  purchase  rights  to  divisions,  but  the  town 
not  having  kept  an  exact  list  of  those  admitted  to  he  purchasers, 
nor  any  exact  record  of  their  manner  of  settling  lands  upon  per- 
sons, therefore,  for  the  preventing  of  future  trouble  and  incon- 
veniences the  town  chose  a  committee,  Jan.  10,  16(30,  to  draw  :i 
list  of  the  purchasers,  or  free  inhabitants  here  in  town  ;  the  town 
likewise  voted  and  agreed,  Jan.  10,  1674,  that  the  same  com- 
mittee shall  have  full  power  (or  the  major  part  of  them)  to  draw 
up  a  list  of  the  purchasers  or  the  proprietors  of  this  town,  and 
how  lands  shall  be  settled  and  confirmed  to  the  purchasers  or 
proprietors,  so  that  the  town  may  be  freed  from  future  damage 
and  also  no  man  barred  of  his  just  right,  and  whatsoever  this 
committee,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  shall  agree  upon  or  do,  in 
or  about  the  premises,  shall  stand  firm  and  good  ;  we,  therefore, 
whose  names  are  under  written,  being  the  major  part  of  said 
committee,  do  agree  and  conclude  that  lands  shall  be  recorded 
unto,  confirmed  and  settled  upon  such  persons,  unto  whom  the 
town  hath  already  granted  or  divided  lands  by  virtue  of  their 
enjoying  either  purchase  lots  or  purchase  rights  to  divisions, 
whose  names  are  on  the  list  which  we  have  drawn,  notwithstand- 
ing it  is  not  hereby  intended  to  deprive  any  person  (that 
removed  hence)  of  his  rights,  but  he  shall  have  free  liberty  to 
demand  and  recover  (according  to  the  aforementioned  law)  his 
rights,  if  any,  of  any  such  person  or  persons  to  whom  the  town 
divided  lands,  by  virtue  of  his  possessing  the  purchase  lot  or 
purchase  rights  of  any  such  ancient  inhabitant,  who  was  formerly 
accepted  under  the  .motion  of  a  purchaser. 

JAMES    WALKER,  JOSEPH    WILBORE, 

JOHN   RICHMOND,  JOHN   HALL, 

THOMAS   LEONARD,  RICHARD   WILLIAMS, 

WALTER   DEAN. 

This  25th  of  May  1680.  The  town  hath  voted  that  they 
accept  of  what  the  committee  hath  done  ;  by  the  committee  is 
understood  those  that  did  this  day  present  what  they  had  caused 
to  be  entered  on  the  town  book  of  Town  Orders,  concerning 
settling  of  our  lands  and  town  orders. 

A  list  of  the  names  of  the  present  purchasers  or  proprietors 
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of  the  Town  of  Taunton  unto  whom  the  town  hath  already 
granted  or  divided  lands  hy  virtue  of  their  enjoying  either 
purchase  lots  or  purchase  rights  to  divisions  of  land  as  followeth  : 

Richard  Williams  on  his  own  rights,  &  on  that  which  was 
Henry  Uxley's,  &  on  that  which  was  Anthony  Slocum's,  and 
that  which  was  John  Gingil's. 

John  Hall  and  Samuel  Hall  on  their  two  lights  which  were 
Joseph  Wilson's  and  Benjamin  Wilson's. 

Joseph  Hall  on  the  rights  that  was  his  father's. 

Captain  William  Poole's  heirs  on  his  rights. 

Lieutenant  George  Macey  on  his  own  rights  and  on  that  which 
was  Mr.  Bishop's. 

William  Harvey  on  his  own  rights. 

Edward  Rew  on  the  rights  that  was  William  Coy's. 

Hesekiah  Hoar  on  his  own  rights. 

Walter  Dean  on  his  own  rights. 

John  Dean  on  his  father's  rights. 

Henry  Andrews  on  his  father's  rights. 

Increase  Robinson  on  the  rights  that  was  Thomas  Cook's. 

John  Cobb  on  the  rights  that  was  John  Smith's. 

Thomas  Farwell's  heirs  on  his  rights. 

Shadrach  Wilbore  on  the  rights  that  was  Edward  Case's. 

Thomas  Caswell  on  the  rights  that  was  John  Kingslow's. 

James  Leonard,  Junior,  on  the  rights  that  was  Richard  Paul's. 

Joseph  Wilbore  on  the  rights  that  was  Richard  Smith's. 

John  Smith,  Senior,  on  half  the  rights  that  was  Mr.  John 
Gilbert's. 

James  Phillips  on  the  rights  that  was  his  father's. 

John  Richmond  on  the  rights  that  was  his  father's  &  on  the 
rights  that  was  Mr.  Francis  Doubtyes  (Doughty). 

Jonah  Austin,  Senior,  on  the  right  that  was  William  Hollo- 
way's. 

Jonah  Austin,  Junior,  on  the  half  purchase  rights  of  the  widow 
Randil's. 

William  Witherell  on  his  own  rights,  &  that  which  was  Mr. 
Dunn's. 

John  Bryant  on  the  rights  which  was  his  father's  *fc  that  which 
was  William  Scaddin^'s. 
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Joseph  Willis  on  the  rights  that  was  Hugh  Rossiter's. 

Kleazer  Gilbert  on  the  rights  of  John  Gilbert. 

Thomas  Gilbert  on  the  rights  that  was  his  father's. 

Malachi  Hollo  way  on  the  rights  that  was  Richard  Hart's. 

Francis  Smith  on  the  rights  that  was  Oliver  Purchase's. 

Samuel  Smith  on  the  rights  that  was  Jacob  Wilson's. 

James  Burt  on  the  rights  that  was  his  father's.  « 

Richard  Burt  on  the  rights  that  was  his  father's. 

James  Tisdil  on  the  rights  that  was  David  Green  man's. 

John  Tisdil,  senior,  on  his  own  rights. 

John  Tisdil,  Junior,  on  the  rights  that  was  Mr.  Drake's. 

James  Walker,  senior,  on  his  own  rights,  &  on  that  which  was 

Mr.  John  Brown's,  &  on  the  rights  that  was  John  Luther's. 

Mr.  John  Poole  on  the  rights  that  was  Miss  Elizabeth  Poole's. 

James  Wiat's  heirs  on  his  rights. 

Thomas  Harvey,  Junior,  on  his  father's  rights. 

To  John  Strong's  rights  we  find  several  claimers. 

Christopher  Thrasher  on  his  own  rights. 

William  Shepard's  heirs  on  his  rights. 

John  Hathaway  on  the  rights  that  was  his  father's. 
•    Peter  Pitts  on  the  rights  that  was  Richard  Stasie's  and  on  the 
rights  that  was  William  Parker's. 

Thomas  Coggan's  heirs  on  his  rights. 

John  Macomber,  Senior,  on  his  own  rights. 

Israel  Dean  on  the  rights  that  was  Clement  Maxfield's. 

Richard  Stasie  on  the  rights  that  was  Edward  Rew's. 

John  Hodges  on  the  rights  that  was  his  father's. 

William  Evans  his  heirs  on  his  rights. 

Aaron  Knap's  heirs  on  his  rights. 

Henry  Hodges  on  the  rights  that  was  John  Gollup's. 

Richard  Godfree,  senior,  on  half  the  purchase  rights  that  was 
Thomas  Joan's. 

Thomas  Lincoln,  senior,  on  his  own  rights. 

Thomas  Lincoln,  Junior,  on  his  own  rights. 

George  Watson  on  the  rights  that  was  Giles  Gilbert's. 

Giles  Gilbert  on  the  rights  that  was  Joseph  Gilbert's. 

Robert  Crossman  on  his  own  rights. 

Robert  Thornton  on  his  own  rights. 
14 
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John  Turner  on  his  OAvn  rights. 
James  Leonard,  senior,  on  his  own  rights. 
Mr.  John  Paine  on  the  rights  that  was  Ralph  Russell's. 
Thomas  Leonard  on  the  rights  that  was  Henry  Leonard's  &  on 
half  the  purchase  rights  that  was  Thomas  Jones1. 
Edward  Bobbitt  on  his  own  rights. 
Samuel  flolloway  on  his  own  rights. 
Jonathan  Briggs  on  the  rights  that  was  Benjamin  Dunham's. 


Nicholas   White, 


senior,   on 


the  rights  that    was  Da 


Cur- 


withies  and  on  the  rights  that  was  Giles  Slocum's. 
John  Parker's  heirs  on  his  own  rights. 
Mr.  George  Shove  on  his  own  rights. 
William  Haylston  on  his  own  rights. 

Mr.  William  Brenton  on  the  rights  that  was  Air.  Nicholas 
Streete. 

These  purchasers  or  proprietors,  fore-mentioned,  are  hereby 
and  by  virtue  hereof  entitled  and  interested  only  unto  the  first 
purchase  of  the  township  of  Taunton  and  not  unto  any  later 
purchases. 

This  list  was  made  and  agreed  upon  and  concluded  and  con- 
finned  by  us  whose  names  are  underwritten,  being  the  major 
part  of  the  committee  chosen  by  the  town  for  that  end.  Dated 
May  14,  1678. 

RICHARD   WILLIAMS, 
JAMES   WALKER, 
WALTER   DEAN, 
JOHN   RICHMOND, 
JOHN    HALL, 
JOSEPH   WILBORE, 
THOMAS    LEONARD. 


APPENDIX  F. 

MEANING    OF    INDIAN    WORDS. 

T  have  been  kindly  permitted  to  refer  u>  and  publish  the  follow- 
ing interesting  and  instructive  letter  of  Uc\ .  Gren\  ille  T.  Sproat 
to  T.  C.  Sproat,  Esq.,  of  Taunton,  in  ropl)  to  one  written  bv  the 
latter  at  my  request  : 
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"  Canaan,  Four  Corners,  Oct.  20th,  1879. 

Friend  T.  C.  S.  : — With  reference  to  the  Indian  names  yon 
mentioned,  I  would  remark,  that  among  the  Algonquin  tribes  of 
the  past,  and  also  the  few  scattered  remaining  ones,  including  the 
one  with  which  I  was  located,  and  whose  language  I  carefully 
studied,  all  terminations  of  words,  such  as  at,  et,  it,  ot,  ut,  &c, 
had  a  local  significance.  Thus  "  Assawamset,"  the  name  of  the 
"Great  Pond  "  in  Middleborongh,  compounded  from  two  words, 
"  Assail*  (stone)  and  "wamsah"  (white),  with  its  terminal  et, 
signifies  "  The  place  of  White  JStonesP 

"  Wappahnucket"  lying  south-east  from  the  Four  Corner*,  is 
compounded  of  the  words  Wappah,  (a  village)  and  nook  ah  (:= 
hill),  signifying  "  a  village  among  the  hills? 

Nemas7cet  is  derived  from  the  words  JVemah  or  n  em  ask  (fish), 
signifying  with  its  terminal  et,  the  place  of  fish. 

Titicut,  oi-  as  the  Indians  would  pronounce  the  word  "Tee-te- 
cut ",  is  derived  from  the  word  Tetuk,  a  bow  or  bend,  with  its 
terminal  ut,  signifying  "  a  bow  or  bend  in  the  river.'1'' 

The  word  Cohannet,  I  think,  must  be  derived  from  the  Indian 
word  Cohan,  meaning  snow,  signifying,  with  its  terminal  et,  the 
place  of  snow  or  snow-drifts. 

The  Indians  were  very  fond  of  compounding  their  words. 
They  would  run  them  out  to  an  enormous  length,  sometimes  con- 
sisting, when  written,  of  thirty  or  forty  letters.  Take  for  example 
the  word  cheese.  In  the  Indian  tongue  it  is  thus  written  : 
"  MusJiahwdhpemetatotoshahboonejahiiebeaheka?  "  ]NI  ushahwah," 
(hard),  "  pemeta,"  '(cream),  u  totoshahbo,"  (milk),  "onejahne- 
beaheka,"  (cow) — Hard  Cream  of  the  Milk  of  the  Cow. 

Just  so,  although  not  quite  so  enormous  in  length,  was  the 
word  Horse,  "  Babarhegogunrhe  ";  "an  animal  to  ride  upon." 

As  the  natives  of  New  England  were  all  of  the  Algonquin 
race,  their  languages  bore  a  general  resemblance  to  each  other, 
although  often  very  different  in  the  individual  words.  Grookin 
tells  us  that  the  New  England  languages,  especially  on  the  sen- 
coast,  differed  only  as  the  various  dialects  of  England  differ,  and 
were  so  much1  alike  that  the  people  of  the  different  tribes  could 
easily  understand  each  other.  Take,  for  example,  the  word  Tree. 
In  the  Massachusetts  tongue  if  was  nutug.  In  the  Narragansett, 
mintuck.     In  the  Mohegan,  macktock.     In  the  Pequod,  muttuck, 
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(pi).     In  the  Chippeway,  or  Ojibway,  the   tribe  in  which  I  was 
located,  it  was  metig. 

The  resemblance,  however,  was  not  always  so  great  as  in  the 
word  I  have  mentioned,  as  the  different  versions  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  one  by  Eliot,  in  the  Massachusetts  language,  and  one 
by  Saltonstall,  in  the  Mogegan  or  Peqnod  language,  will  show. 

But,  however  the  Indian  languages  of  this  region  may  be  dif- 
ferent from  each  other  in  particular  words,  it  is  unquestionable 
that  they  were  similar  in  construction,  and  whatever  general 
principle,  or  characteristic,  might  be  attributed  to  one,  might  be 
applicable  to  all  the  others. 

Speaking  of  their  method  of  compounding  words,  the  Indians 
had  the  faculty  of  uniting  the  various  syllables  of  different  words 
into  one  word,  which  would  express  the  meaning  of  all  the  origi- 
nal terms  of  which  it  was  compounded.  It  would  contain  only 
a  part  of  the  sounds,  but  the  whole  of  the  meaning.  In  this  they 
excelled  the  power  of  combination  even  of  the  German  language. 
It  was  justly  observed  by  Cotton  Mather,  that  these  compound 
words  were  new  words  introduced  into  the  language.  The  same 
author  asserts  that  they  composed  nearly  one-half  of  the  Indian 
languages. 

Manahatehtaniet  is  the  Indian  name  of  the  island  on  which 
the  City  of  New  York  now  stands.  It  has  been  abbreviated,  by 
rapid  speech,  into  Manhattan.  It  is  composed  of  single  syllables, 
each  taken  from  six  compound  words.  The  meaning  of  it  is 
'  The  place  where  ice  all  (jot  drunk  together^  The  name  was 
probably  given  to  it  by  the  Indians  after  some  grand  carousal. 
Perhaps  even  at  the  present  day,  the  name  would  not  be  consid- 
ered very  inappropriate. 

Your  friend,  truly, 

GRENVILLE  T.  SPRC^T." 


APPENDIX  G. 


In  the  early  colonial  period,  Titicut  was  not  the  name  of  a 
tribe  of  Indians  occupying  that  locality.  It  was  a  part  of  the 
territory  occupied  by  the  Nemasket  Indians,  within  the  domin- 
ions of  Massasoit.     This  is  apparent,  from  the   account   given  of 
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Hopkins  and  Winslow's  mission  to  Massasoit  in  the  summer  of 
1621.  On  or  about  the  third  day  of  July,  they  left  Plymouth, 
with  Tisquantum  for  guide;  arrived  at  Nemasket  (Middlebo- 
rough)  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  were  hospitably 
received  and  entertained  by  tlie  Nemasket  Indians.  After  their 
repast,  the  narrative  says:  "Tisquantum  told  us  we  should 
hardly  in  one  day  reach  Pakanokick,  moving  us  to  go  some  H 
miles  further  [to  Titicut]  where  we  should  find  more  store  and 
better  victuals  than  here.  Being  willing  to  hasten  our  journeys 
we  went  and  came  thither  at  sun-setting,  where  we  found  many 
of  the  '  Namascheucks  (they  so  calling  the  men  of  Namaschet) 
fishing  upon  a  weir  which  they  had  made  on  a  river  which 
belonged  to  them  [the  JVemaskefs]  where  they  caught  abundance 
of  Bass.  These  welcomed  us  also,  gave,  us  of  their  tish,  and  we 
them  of  our  victuals,  not  doubting  but  we  should  have  enough 
wherever  we  came.  There  toe  lodged  in  the  open  fields  ;  for 
houses  they  had  none)  though  they  sjjent  the  most  of  the  summvr 
thereP  We  thus  have  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  lands  of 
Titicut  were  then  used  as  mere  summer  grounds  for  fishing,  and 
were  in  the  possession  of  and  claimed  by  the  Nemasket  Indians. 
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PREFATORY    NOTE. 


The  present  compilation  is  made  under  a  vote  of  the  Society 
passed  October  1,  1883,  by  which  the  undersigned  were  appointed 
a  committee  "  to  examine  all  uupublished  manuscripts  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Society  and  the  other  papers  read  before  the  Society, 
proper  for  publication,  and  arrange  for  printing  the  same,  as  the 
means  of  the  Society  may  allow." 

The  Committee  are  by  the  generous  favor  of  the  family  of  the 
late  Rev.  Mortimer  Blake,  D.  D.,  and  of  the  late  Hon.  Samuel  L. 
Crocker,  enabled  to  furnish  valuable  portraits  of  those  two  distin- 
guished friends  and  patrons  of  the  Society,  and  this  volume  of  the 
Society's  collections  is  submitted  to  the  public  as  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  local  history  and  a  worthy  memorial  of  the  contributors. 

CHAS.  A.  REED, 
JAMES  H.  DEAN, 
E.  C.  ARNOLD. 


Taunton,  October  1,  1885. 


Officers  of  the  society,  1885. 


President— Hon.  JOHN  DAGGETT,  of  Attleborough. 

Vice    Presidents  —  Rev.    Samuel    Hopkins    Emery,    of 
Taunton;  Theodore  Dean,  Esq.,  of  Taunton. 

Corresponding    and    Recording  Secretary  —  Charles 
Andrew  Reed,  of  Taunton. 

Treasurer — Elijah  Utley  Jones,  M.  D.,  of  Taunton. 

Librarian — Ebenezer  Cyril  Arnold,  of  Taunton. 

Historiographer  —  Hon.    William     Eddy    Fuller,    of 
Taunton. 

Directors — Hon.  Edmund  H.  Bennett,  of  Boston. 
Edgar  Hodges  Reed,  Esq.,  of  Taunton. 
Hon.  John   Summerfield   Brayton,  of  Fall 

River. 
Gen.  Ebenezer  Weaver  Peirce,  of  Freetown. 
James  Henry  Dean,  Esq.,  of  Taunton. 
Timothy  Gordon,  Esq.,  of  Taunton. 


Constitution  of  the  society 


Article  1.  This  society  shall  be  called  the  "  Old  Colony 
Historical  Society." 

Art.  2.  The  objects  of  the  society  are  to  preserve  and 
perpetuate  the  history  of  the  Old  Colony  in  Massachusetts, 
and  to  collect,  hold  and  preserve  documents,  books,  me- 
moirs and  all  other  matters  appertaining  to  its  history. 

Art.  3.  The  society  shall  be  composed  of  resident,  cor- 
responding, honorary  and  life  members  ;  but  the  manage- 
ment and  disposal  of  the  society's  affairs  and  property  and 
the  right  to  vote  shall  belong  to  resident  and  life  members. 

Art.  4.  Resident,  corresponding  and  honorary  mem- 
bers shall  receive  nomination  to  the  society  by  the  board  of 
directors,  and  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  some  regular 
quarterly  meeting  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast. 

Art.  5.  Every  person  elected  a  member  shall  become 
such  by  signifying  his  acceptance  to  the  corresponding  sec- 
retary in  writing,  and  any  member  may  withdraw  by  signi- 
fying his  intention  so  to  do  in  writing  to  the  secretary  and 
paying  all  dues  to  the  treasurer. 

Art.  6.  Each  resident  member  shall  pay  an  admission 
fee  of  one  dollar  and  an  annual  fee  of  one  dollar  thereafter  : 
and  a  failure  to  pay  the  annual  fee  for  two  years  shall  for- 
feit membership,  unless  the  board  of  directors  shall  other- 
wise order. 
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Art.  7.  Payment  of  ten  dollars  by  a  resident  or  corres- 
ponding member  sbail  create  life  membership  in  this  soci- 
ety. Life  members  shall  be  exempt  from  annual  assess- 
ments and  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  members. 

Art.  8.  No  person  residing  in  that  portion  of  Massa- 
chusetts known  as  the  Old  Colony  shall  be  elected  a  corres- 
ponding member;  and  corresponding  membership  shall  ex- 
pire upon  three  months'  residence  therein,  unless  payment 
be  made  of  the  annual  assessment. 

Art.  9.  Honorary  membership  shall  only  be  granted  to 
such  persons  as  have  distinguished  themselves  in  historical 
research  and  investigations  ;  and  shall  confer  the  right  to 
attend  all  meetings,  and  to  have  full  use  of  the  historical 
collections  of  the  society,  but  without  other  right  or  con- 
trol in  the  affairs  of  the  society. 

Art.  10.  The  officers  of  the  society  shall  be,  —  a  Presi- 
dent ;  two  Vice  Presidents ;  a  Board  of  six  Directors ; 
a  recording  Secretary ;  a  corresponding  Secretary ;  a 
Treasurer;  a  Librarian,  and  a  Historiographer;  all  of 
whom  shall  be  residents  or  natives  of  that  portion  of  Massa- 
chusetts known  as  the  Old  Colony. 

Art.  11.  The  stated  or  quarterly  meetings  of  the 
society  shall  be  held  in  January,  April,  July  and  October 
of  each  year  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  directors  shall 
determine.  The  officers  of  the  society  shall  be  annu- 
ally elected  by  ballot  at  the  quarterly  meeting  in  January. 
Vacancies  occurring  thereafterwards  may  be  tilled  at  a 
subsequent  quarterly  meeting  or  at  a  special  meeting 
called  therefor  by  the  directors,  in  like  manner. 

Art.  13.  No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  this  constitu- 
tion, except  at  a  quarterly  meeting  on  the  recommendation 
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of  not  less  than  five  members  in  writing,  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present,  provided  that  notice  of 
such  alteration  shall  have  been  given  at  a  previous  quar- 
terly meeting  and  entered  on  the  records. 

[Revised  and  adopted,  April  3,  1882.] 


MUTES  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 


Annual  Meeting,  January  G,  1885. 

Held  at  Common  Council  Room,  City  Hall,  Taunton,  at 
7.30  o'clock.  P.  M. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  by  reason  of  ill  health, 
and  both  Vice  Presidents,  —  Rev.  Mortimer  Blake  having 
deceased,  and  Theodore  Dean,  Esq.,  being  in  feeble  health, — 
Edgar  H.  Reed,  Esq.,  was  appointed  chairman  pro  tern. 

The  records  of  the  meetings  of  the  society  during  the 
past  year  were  read  by  the  Recording  Secretary  and 
approved. 

The  chairman  announced  that  this  was  the  meeting  for 
the  annual  election  of  officers,  and  upon  motion  appointed 
Hon.  William  E.  Fuller,  Ebenezcr  C.  Arnold,  Esq.,  and 
Alden  II.  Blake,  Esq.,  a  committee  to  nominate  a  list  of 
officers  for  the  year  ensuing,  and  report  forthwith. 

Dr.  Elijah  U.  Jones,  the  Treasurer,  made  his  annual 
report,  in  which  it  appeared  that  there  was  a  balance  of 
$208.33  in  the  treasury. 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be 
filed.  It  was  voted  to  suspend  the  annual  assessment 
until  further  direction  of  the  society. 

The  committee  on  the  Baylies  papers,  (Charles  A. 
Reed,  Samuel  H.  Emery)  reported  :  That  they  had  receiv- 
ed for  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society,  certain  papers 
and  writings  formerly  of  Francis  Baylies,  Esq.,  late  of 
Taunton,  deceased,  from  Charles  J.  H.  Bassett,  Esq.,  under 
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an  agreement  in  writing,  with  Charles  J.  II.  Bassett, 
executor  of  the  will  of  Harriet  B.  Morton,  deceased,  late 
of  New  York  City,  and  Jonathan  Marshal,  administrator  of 
the  estate  of  Elizabeth  Baylies,  and  that  certain  other 
papers,  late  of  said  Francis  Baylies,  which  were  supposed 
to  be  in  existence,  had  not  yet  come  to  their  possession. 

The  committee's  report  of  progress  was  accepted  and 
a  copy  of  the  agreement  ordered  to  be  placed  on  tile,  and 
it  was  voted  that  their  service  be  further  continued. 

Upon  the  report  of  the  committee  on  elections,  the 
following  persons  were  elected  officers  of  the  society,  by 
ballot,  for  the  year  ensuing  :  — 

President— Hon.  JOHN  DAGGETT,  of  Attleborough. 

Vice    Presidents  —  Rev.    Samuel    Hopkins    Emery,    of 
Taunton;  Theodore  Dean,  Esq.,  of  Taunton. 

Corresponding    and    Recording    Secretary  —  Charles 

Andrew  Reed,  of  Taunton. 
Treasurer — Elijah  Utley  Jones,  M.  D.,  of  Taunton. 
Librarian — Ebenezer  Cyril  Arnold,  of  Taunton. 
Historiographer  —  Hon.     William     Eddy     Fuller,     of 

Taunton. 
Directors — Hon.  Edmund  H.  Bennett,  of  Boston. 

Edgar  Hodges  Reed,  Esq.,  of  Taunton. 
Hon.  John    Summerfield    Brayton,  of  Fall 

.      River. 
Gen.  Ebenezer  Weaver  Pierce,  of  Freetown. 
James  Henry  Dean,  Esq.,  of  Taunton. 
Timothy  Gordon,  Esq.,  of  Taunton. 

James  II.  Dean,  Esq.  offered  the  following  resolutions 
upon  the  decease  of  Rev.  Mortimer  Blake,  late  Vice 
President  of  the  Society. 

In  the  providence  of  God  this  society  has  lost  one  of  its  oldest 
and  most  valued  members.  Reverently  recognizing  the  Divine 
hand  in  this  event,  we  express  the  tense  of  our  loss  in  the  following 
resolutions  : 
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Resolved,  1st, — That  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mortimer 
Blake,  1).  I).,  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society  is  deprived  of 
one  who  has  been  a  member  from  its  organization,  chairman  of  its 
first  board  of  directors,  and  for  many  years  one  of  its  honored  vice 
presidents.  A  man  whose  natural  tastes  led  him  into  the  held  of 
historical  and  antiquarian  research,  and  whose  acquisitions  therein, 
always  at  the  service  of  the  society,  have  largely  contributed  to  the 
furtherance  of  its  objects.  Whose  sympathy  with  the  spirit,  and 
love  of  the  principles  which  inspired  the  Pilgrim  founders  of  the 
Old  Colony,  together  with  his  minute  and  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  the  Colonial  period  have  made  his  connection 
with  this  society  especially  valuable,  and  whose  living  interest  in  its 
prosperity  and  wise  counsel  in  the  directing  of  its  work,  will  be 
most  lovingly  appreciated  now  that  they  are  forevermore  taken 
from  us. 

Resolved,  2d, — That  not  only  has  this  society  been  bereaved  in 
the  death  of  our  honored  friend  and  brother,  but  this  community 
deeply  feels  the  16ss  of  a  Christian  minister  of  rare  originality, 
ability  and  fidelity,  whose  labors  have  extended  over  a  generation  ; 
a  citizen  ever  foremost  in  the  moral,  educational  and  charitable  in- 
terests of  this  people;  a  man  of  sterlings  unobtrusive  goodness, 
whose  example  and  influence  will  continue  to  be  felt  by  all  whose 
privilege  it  was  to  know  him. 

Resolved  3d, — That  these  resolutions  be  extended  upon  our 
records  and  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 


Charles  A.  Heed,  Esq.,  offered  the  following  Resolutions 

upon  the  deeease  of  Ellis  Ames,  Esq.,  of  Canton,  late  a 
member  of  the  Society,  from  its  first  organization. 

The  Old  Colony  Historical  Society,  in  consideration  of  the 
lamented  decease  of  our  late  brother,-  Ellis  Ames,  Esquire,  who 
has  been  a  member  and  officer  in  this  society  from  its  foundation. 

Therefore  Resolve, — That  we  affectionately  cherish  the  memory 
of  our  friend  and  brother  and  of  his  deep  and  abiding  iuterest  in  all 
historic  matters  appertaining  to  the  Old  Colony.  Rom  and  bred  in 
our  midst,  of  sterling  integrity  and  unbounded  humanity  in  all  the 
original  qnaintness  of  his  life  and  manner,  he  heartily  sympathized 
with  and  apprehended  the  valuable  purpose  which  this  society 
fosters  and  promotes. 

Secondly,  Resolved, — That  this  society  appreciates  the  valuable 
life-long  services  of  our  deceased  brother,  not  only  as  an  efficient 
aud  valuable  member,  but  especially   in  his  relations  to  his  profes- 
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sion,   in    the    Courts   and  the   State,   by   his   valuable   and   patient 
historical  researches,  and  his  extraordinary  acquirements  in  historic 

lore,  aud  they  feel  it  a  simple  duty  to  themselves  to  give  this  tribute 
to  his  memory. 

Third,  Resolved,  —  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  our 
records  and  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

After  remarks  made  by  various  members  of  the  society, 
these  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  and  ordered  to 
be  spread  upon  the  records. 

Hon.  William  E.  Fuller,  the  Historiographer,  offered 
memorial  remarks,  in  reference  to  William  Mason,  Esq., 
Samuel  Oliver  Dunbar,  Esq.,  and  James  Hoxie  Anthony, 
Esq.,  late  members  of  the  society,  and  recently  deceased, 
and  read  the  following  paper,  an  obituary  tribute  to  Rev. 
Mortimer  Blake,  D.  D.,  late  Vice  President  of  the  society. 

Rev.  William  L.  Chaffin,  of  Easton,  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  society. 

It  was  voted,  that  a  Diploma  of  Membership  be  designed 
and  prepared  for  the  society,  and  be  thereupon  furnished 
to  each  member.     Adjourned. 


MORTIMER   BLAKE. 


Rev.  Mortimer  Blake,  D.  D.,  died  Dec.  22d,  1884,  in 
the  7 2d  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  an  officer  of  this 
society  since  its  foundation  in  1853. 

The  report  of  his  death  came  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
upon  us.  Wre  had  not  begun  to  think  of  him  as  an  old 
man. 

His  brief  illness  was  generally  known,  but  he  had  been 
so  often  confined  to  his  house  by  reason  of  some  const i- 
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tntional  infirmity  that,  —  as  usual  in  such  cases,  —  it  had 
ceased  to  occasion  remark.  Up  to  his  last  illness  there  had 
been  no  apparent  waning  of  his  mental  powers,  and  he  had 
not  begun  to  lay  down  any  of  his  varied  responsibilities. 
He  had  expressed  the  wish  that  he  might  die  in  the  harness, 
and  his  wish  was  granted. 

He  became  pastor  of  Winslow  Church  and  a  citizen  of 
Taunton  in  1855.  He  was  then  forty-three  years  of  age, 
and  had  been  previously  minister  at  Mansfield  for  sixteen 
years. 

By  education,  experience  and  mature  years,  he  came 
fully  prepared  to  take  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  his  pro- 
fession at  the  start. 

His  sermons  drew  attendance  of  persons  outside  of  his 
own  society,  and  many  of  his  evening  lectures  were  of  a 
character  not  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  heard  them. 

I  call  to  mind  a  lecture  given  by  him  in  the  popular 
course  in  Central  Hall,  in  the  winter  of  1860,  which  was 
generally  regarded  at  the  time  as  of  rare  eloquence,  and 
which  I  still  look  back  upon  as  one  of  the  best  that  I  have 
ever  heard. 

His  temperance  lectures  and  occasional  discourses 
abounded  in  quaint,  humor  and  sound  argument.  He 
always  spoke  with  a  purpose,  which  he  made  to  be  seen 
and  felt  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

He  was  a  descendent  in  the  sixth  generation  from  John 
Blake,  of  Sandwich,  in  the  line  of  Robert2,  Josiah3, 
Philip*,  Irar>,  who  was  his  father.  John,  of  whom  little  is 
known  —  the   records  of  Sandwich  having  been  burned  — 

moved  with  his  family,  a  wife  and  Robert  his  oldest  son,  to 
Wrentham,  with  the  first  settlers,  on  their  return  after  its 
destruction  by  the  Indians,  under  King  Philip,  of  Mount 
Hope.     He  reared  a  large  family.     His  gravestone,  a  plain 
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slate,  with  simple  name  and  year  of  death,    stood   towards 
the  eastern  side  of  the  graveyard  of  Wrentham  Centre. 

John's  oldest  son,  Robert,  was  a  plow  maker  and  black- 
smith. The  latter  had  ten  children,  one  of  whom  was 
Josiah.  Josiah  was  a  Lieutenant  in  the  colonial  army, 
and  had  a  large  family,  one  of  whom  was  Philip.  He  too 
was  in  the  colonial  army  as  Commissary  Major.  He  was 
father  of  Ira,  who  was  a  blacksmith  and  a  master  mechanic. 
He  married  Laura  Mowiy,  of  Maine,  and  had  seven  chil- 
dren, the  oldest  of  whom  was  Mortimer. 

Mr.  Blake's  voice  was  naturally  dry  and  unmusical,  and 
his  manner  of  delivery  usually  unimpassioned. 

But  these  impediments  were  lost  sight  of  by  his  hearers, 
whose  whole  attention  he  was  sure  to  compel  by  the  vigor 
of  his  thought  and  language,  by  the  originality  of  his 
illustrations,  and  the  charm  of  his  imagery. 

He  made  no  display  of  his  varied  learning,  but  he  made 
the  fruits  of  it  everywhere  felt.  His  absolute  rectitude  was 
known  of  all  men  ;  a  hundred  men  of  high  repute  might 
fall  by  the  way,  but  no  one  ever  could  lose  faith  in  Dr. 
Blake. 

The  most  marked  feature  of  his  character  was  his  sturdy 
self-reliance. 

He  did  not  borrow  his  opinions  nor  the  phrases  in  which 
to  utter  them. 

Of  whatever  board,  or  club,  or  committee  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, his  presence  was  always  felt  and  his  occasional  absence 
sure  to  be  observed. 

One,  two  or  three  others  might  be  absent  and  not  greatly 
missed.  But  his  was  a  part,  whether  speaking  or  silent, 
that  could  not  be  omitted  without  conscious  loss.  Till  he 
came  you  could  not  feel  there  was  a  quorum. 

He  was  of  Old  Colony  ancestry,  a  lover  of  our  local  his- 
tory, and  as  was  natural  for  such  as  he,  a  zealous  member 
of  our  society. 
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In  some  respects  he  was  a  man  of  Apparent  —  though  not 
real  —  oppositcs,  most  modest  and  retiring,  and  yet  widely 
known,  reticent  but  affable,  puritanical  sternness,  yet  mirth- 
ful, tolerant  and  kind. 

Seeming  the  least  aggressive,  but  never  found  on  the 
defensive.      Cool  in  his  intercourse,  but  sure  to  be  beloved. 

His  life  amongst  us  was  a  strong  and  constant  influence 
for  good. 

We  are  never  able  to  realize  the  possibility  of  losing  a 
strong  and  good  man  till  he  dies.  The  death  of  Dr.  Blake 
now  seems  an  irremediable  loss. 


At  a  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Society  held  April  2,  1883, 
a  committee  consisting  of  Samuel  Hopkins  Emery,  James 
Henry  Dean  and  Thomas  Jackson  Lothrop,  reported  reso- 
lutions upon  the  decease  of  Hon.  Samuel  Leonard  Crocker, 
late  a  Vice  President  of  this  Society,  as  follows  : 

11  It  having  pleased  our  Ileaveuly  Father  to  remove  from  us  by 
death  since  our  last  quarterly  meeting,  Hon.  Samuel  Leonard 
Crocker,  one  of  our  Vice  Presidents,  therefore 

Resolved,  —  That  we  gratclully  remember  the  interest  our  ven- 
erable friend"  and  brother  ever  took  in  all  which  related  to  the  early 
history  of  Taunton  and  the  Old  Colony.  Himself  a  direct  descend- 
ant in  the  fourth  generation  of  Rev.  Josiah  Crocker,  the  sixth 
Taunton  minister,  born  here,  identified  from  his  birth  with  all  its 
history,  prominent  in  its  business  ailiairs,  it  was  altogether  natural 
that  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  Old  Colon v  Historical  Society 
should  commeud  themselves  to  his  thoughtful  interest  and  kind 
regard. 

Resolved,  2d,  —  That  in  the  decease  of  Mr.  Crocker,  not  only 
the  Society  is  called  to  part  with  a  valuable  oilicer  and  ellicient 
member,  but  the  City  and  Commonwealth  have  been  bereaved  of  a 
most  estimable  and  exemplary  citizen  whose  business  capacity  ga\  e 
character  and  impetus  to  various  industries  which  have  contributed  to 
their  wealth  and  good  name. 

Resolved,  3d,  —  That  while  we  recall  with  satisfaction  the  skill 
and  ability,  the  steady  perseverance,  which  gave  success  to  so  manv 
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mechanical  and  manufacturing  interests,  it  is  especially  in  view  of 
the  integrity  and  general  uprightness  of  the  man,  his  loyalty  to  all 
humane  and  charitable  undertakings,  his  strong  advocacy  of  good 
causes,  that  we  are  ready  to  honor  his  memory. 

Rcsolved,  4th,  —  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  our 
records  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased." 

After  remarks  by  various  members  of  the  Society  these 
resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  following  paper  by  Hon.  William  Eddy  Fuller,  the 
Historiographer  of  the  Society,  relating  to  members  of  the 
Society  who  have  deceased  during  the  last  ten  years,  was 
read  at  this  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  by  ad- 
journment April  30,  1883  : 


OBITUARY  PAPER  OF  THE  HISTORIOGRAPHER 


On  the  tenth  day  of  January,  1881,  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  this  Society,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Emery  it  was  ''voted 
that  the  Society  appoint  every  year,  in  addition  to  its  other 
officers,  one  who  shall  be  known  as  its  Historiographer  or  an- 
nalist— noting  down  events  of  interest  in  the  Old  Colony 
and  elsewhere,  and  giving  special  attention  to  the  necrology 
of  this  Society,  presenting  these  notes  to  the  Society  at  its 
meetings  as  he  may  have  prepared  them  to  be  publicly 
read  and  preserved  in  the  archives  of  this  Society." 

Some  portion  of  the  duties  of  such  officer  appear  to  have 
been  anticipated  b}r  that  gentleman  in  a  paper  read  by  him 
before  the  Society  in  1878,  in  which  the  quarter  century  y>( 
its  history  was  revived  and  the  necrology  of  its  officers  and 
other  changes  in  its  membership  were  noted. 

Of  those  members  of  the  Society  who  have  died  since  Mr. 
Emery's  paper  was  read,  I  note  the  following  : 
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JOSEPH  COLVER  WIGIITMAN. 

Joseph  Colver  Wightman,  for  ten  years  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Taunton,  and  a  large  part  of  the  time  a 
very  active  and  useful  member  of  the  school  committee-  He 
was  regarded  as  an  able  preacher,  a  man  whose  character 
did  honor  to  his  calling — a  scholar  of  eminent  learning.  Pie 
took  the  greatest  interest  in  philological  studies  and  was 
very  widely  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  linguists  of 
the  age.     His  death  occurred  Aug.  6,  1882. 

THOMAS  CAMPBELL  SPROAT. 

Thomas  Campbell  Sproat,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the  bar  in 
Taunton.  He  read  a  paper  before  this  Society  in  1880, 
which  is  now  among  our  publications.  He  was  born  in 
Middleborough,  was  a  member  of  the  Sproat  family  which 
first  appeared  in  Middleborough,  and  has  been  represented 
in  Taunton  for  about  a  hundred  years.  The  family  was 
never  very  numerous  here,  and  appears  to  be  less  so  now 
than  it  was  fifty  years  ago. 

CHARLES  R.  VICKERY. 

Charles  R.  Vickery,  a  member  of  this  Society,  died  on 
the  Kith  day  of  January  last,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 

His  long  life,  his  genial  disposition  and  conversational 
characteristics,  had  given  him  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and 
acquaintances.  For  many  years  he  had  been  connected  with 
the  Machinists  National  Bank,  first  as  cashier  and  afterwards 
as  president.  It  was  a  matter  of  pleasantry  and  frequent  re- 
mark between  him  and  his  friends,  that  while  almost  every 
one  of  his  personal  friends  were  republicans,  he  maintained 
the  character  of  a  life  lon^  and  unswerving  democrat,  lie 
had  once  been  chosen  Senator  by  that  party  and  he  remained 
true  to  his  political  associates  through  all  fortunes.      By  his 

death  the  last  male  member  of  the  family  bearing  the  name 

•  > 
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of  Vickery  disappears  from  Taunton.  He  had  four  sons,  all 
of  whom  grew  up  to  manhood,  and  all  of  whom  died  before 
him. 

In  the  last  part  of  the  last  century  there  were  living  in 
Bristol  county  three  heads  of  families  by  the  name  of  Vick- 
ery,— Robert  Vickery  of  Rehoboth,  who  died  in  1700; 
Elijah  Vickery  of  Taunton,  who  died  in  1814;  and  David 
Vickery  of  Taunton,  who  died  in  1828.  Robert  was  the 
iirst  of  the  name  to  appear  upon  our  county  records.  David 
married  Priscilla  Barnum,  daughter  of  Rev.  Caleb  Barnum, 
seventh  minister  of  Taunton.  They  were  the  parents  of 
Charles  R.  Vickery,  and  Caleb  Barnum  Vickery,  who  is 
still  living  in  Fall  River  at  the  age  of  88  years. 

ERASTUS   MALTBY. 

Rev.  Erastus  Maltby,  a  member  of  this  Society,  died 
March  28th,  at  the  age  of  8Q  years. 

On  Sunday  the  8th  of  April,  a  memorial  service  was  held 
in  his  former  church.  At  that  service  the  important  features 
of  his  life-work  and  character  were  narrated  in  just  and  ap- 
propriate terms,  by  the  several  clergymen  who  participated, 
and  those  proceedings  will  be  published  hereafter. 

Of  those  ministers  who  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  Co- 
hannetdown  to  1821,  had  charge  of  the  first  Congregational 
Society — now  Unitarian — all  were  unquestionably  called, 
ordained  and  understood  to  be  of  the  creed  and  faith  usually 
called  Orthodox. 

After  the  death  of  Rev.  John  Pipon  in  1821,  a  schism  out- 
cropped in  the  church  and  society,  and  the  settlement  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton  over  the  old  society  was  *o  unsatisfac- 
tory to  those  who  adhered  to  the  faith  of  the  fathers,  that 
the  latter  felt  compelled  to  secede.  • 

Reorganizing  under  the  name  of  the  Trinitarian  Congre- 
gational Church,  they  called  Rev.  Chester  Isham  to  be  their 
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pastor  in  1824.  He  died  in  1825,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Kev.  Mr.  Maltby  in  1826. 

It  seems  therefore  proper  to  speak  of  parson  Maltby  in 
the  regular  succession  of  that  loni*  line  of  Congregational 
clergymen  of  whom  William  Hooke  in  Cohannet  in  1637 
was  the  first,  he  (Mr.  Maltby)  being  the  thirteenth. 

That  succession,  with  the  date  when  the  ministry  of  each 
closed  and  the  length  of  service  of  each,  was  as  follows  : 


o 


1. 

William  Hooke, 

2. 

Nicholas  Street, 

0 
0. 

George  Shove, 

4. 

Samuel  Danforth, 

5. 

Thomas  Clapp, 

6. 

Josiah  Crocker, 

7. 

Caleb  Baruum, 

8. 

Elias  Joues, 

9. 

Ephraim  Judson, 

10. 

John  Foster, 

11. 

John  Pipon, 

12. 

Chester  Isham, 

13. 

Erastus  Maltby, 

from  1037  to  1G44  ministered  7  years. 
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11 
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1 

"    1790 
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10 

"   1799 

1  ( 

7 

"   1821 

i  t 

21 

11   1825 

it 

1 

"   1871 

14 

45 

The  inscription  on  the  monument  to  parson  Danforth, 
erected  by  his  descendants  many  years  after  his  decease,  re- 
cites that  he  was  minister  of  the  Taunton  Church  for  44 
years.  That  is  clearly  an  error.  He  was  born  in  1666.  He 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1683,  and  if  he  took  the 
usual  time  of  three  years  for  his  professional  study,  he 
could  not  have  been  settled  before  1686,  when  he  would 
still  have  been  under  21  years  old.  The  only  existing  rec- 
ord relating  to  the  time  of  his  settlement  is  that  of  a  vote  o( 
Feb.  27,  1687,  to  give  Bartholomew  Tipping  ten  acres  of 
land  '[for  his  labor  and  charge  to  fetch  uj)  to  our  town  Mr. 
Danforth."     Reckoning  from  this  date  to  his  death,  his  min- 
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istry  was  but  41  years,  so  that  parson  Maltby's  ministry  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  longest  of  his  predecessors  by  at  least  four 
years.  In  the  light  of  all  we  know  to  day,  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  not  only  the  longest  but  the  best. 

He  was  a  man  whose  heart  was  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
kindness,  and  whose  discreetness  never  once  in  the  course 
of  a  long  life  was  known  to  fail  him. 

Eev.  Mr.  Richmond  at  his  memorial  service  portrayed  his 
character  and  relations  to  this  community  in  a  single  sen- 
tence, saying  that  he  was  a  man  who  never  spoke  unkindly 
of  any  living  being,  and  no  living  being  ever  spoke  unkind- 
ly of  him. 


JONATHAN  HOLMES  COBB. 

Jonathan  Holmes  Cobb  of  Dedham,  a  Life  Member  of 
this  Society,  died  on  the  12th  day  of  March,  1882.  He 
sprung  from  the  Cobb  family  of  Taunton,  was  a  nephew  of 
General  David  Cobb  of  Taunton,  cousin  of  David  G.  W. 
Cobb,  former  Register  in  Bristol  County,  who  was  father  of 
ex-mayor  Samuel  C.  Cobb  of  Boston. 

He  was  born  in  1799,  in  Sharon,  and  was  the  grandson 
of  Nathan  Cobb  of  Taunton,  who  died  here  in  1823.  He 
held  the  office  of  Register  of  Probate  in  Norfolk  Couiitv 
during  forty-live  years  and  has  been  succeeded  in  that  office  by 
his  son  Jonathan  H.  Cobb  Jr.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  College  in  1817,  and  a  classmate  of  Bancroft  the 
historian,  Caleb  Gushing,  statesman,  scholar  and  jurist,  and 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stephen  II.  Tyng. 

He  married  the  daughter  of  John  Daggett  in  1822,  and 
they  lived  to  celebrate  their  golden  wedding,  surrounded  by 
a  large  number  of  children  and  grand  children. 

In  1820,  he  was  the  founder  of  a  newspaper  in  Dedham, 
called  the  "Village  Register,"  and  in  1831,  he  was  one  o\' 
the  founders  of  the  Dedham  Institution  for  Savings.      He  is 
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justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  silk  manufac- 
ture in  this  country. 

I  make  the  following  extract  from  an  obituary  notice  pub- 
lished just  after  his  death  : — 

"One  of  the  earnest  enterprises  in  which  Mr.  Cobb  en- 
gaged was  the  culture  of  the  silk  worm  and  the  manufacture 
of  silk,  which  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  this  State. 
In  February,  1831,  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  re- 
quested Governor  Lincoln  to  have  compiled  a  silk  manual 
on  the  mulberry  tree  and  silk  manufacture,  and  he  deputed 
Mr.  Cobb  to  perform  that  duty.  The  silk  manual  went 
through  several  editions,  and  was  distributed  throughout 
the  United  States  by  order  of  Congress.  In  1837  he  built 
and  started  a  silk  factory  in  Dedham,  which  at  the  time  was 
the  largest  building  in  the  town.  It  was  burned  to  the 
ground  in  1844,  when  the  business  was  abandoned  by  Mr. 
Cobb,  but  from  his  efforts  has  resulted  a  silk  manufacture  in 
this  country  that  gives  employment  to  several  thousands  of 
people  and  produces  annually  about  $25,000,000  of  silk 
fabrics  of  so  excellent  quality  that  they  are  frequently  pur- 
chased and  sold  as  of  foreign  make." 

Mr.  Cobb  was  a  lover  of  learning,  and  took  great  delight 
in  historical  studies  and  discussions. 

He  prepared  a  genealogical  tree  of  his  family,  showing  his 
descent  in  the  sixth  generation  from  Augustine  Cobb,  first 
comer  to  this  country. 

The  Cobb  family  is  numerous,  and  appears  to  have  been 
increasing  in  each  succeeding  generation. 


HARRIET  BAYLIES  MORTON. 

The  recent  death  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Baylies  Morton,  widow 
of  Nathaniel  Morton,  first  president  of  this  Society — only 
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child  of  Francis  Baylies,  distinguished  historian  of  the  Old 
Colony — recalls  a  notable  name  in  the  history  of  Taunton. 
Just  one  hundred  years  ago  Dr.  William  Baylies  of  Dighton, 
then  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  was  appointed 
by  Governor  John  Hancock  Register  of  the  Probate  Court 
for  Bristol  County.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  1760.  He  hud  studied  medicine  and  entered  up- 
on his  practice  in  Dighton  and  Taunton.  He  married 
Bathsheba  White,  daughter  of  Hon.  Samuel  White,  who 
was  the  first  lawyer  who  was  located  in  Taunton.  The  latter 
was  eminent  in  his  profession,  and  was  distinguished  by 
being  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who 
signed  the  call  for  the  first  Continental  Congress. 

In  the  same  year  (1783)  in  which  William  Baylies  was  ap- 
pointed register,  his  son  Francis  Baylies  was  born,  fie 
continued  in  that  office  till  1812,  and  was  then  succeeded 
by  his  bon  Francis. 

On  the  probate  records  of  that  date,  Book  47,  Page  353, 
I  find  the  folhving  entry  : 

"June,  1812. 

The  Honorable  William  Baylies  of  Dightou,  resigned 
the  office  of  Register  of  Probate  fur  the  County  of  Bristol,  to  which 
he  had  been  appointed  in  December,  1783,  by  his  Exellency  .John 
Hancock,  Esquire,  then  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  couse- 
quence  of  which  appointmeut  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  of 
which  body  he  was  then  a  member.  Me  executed  the  duties  of  his 
oilice  for  a  period  of  more  than  twenty-eight  years  to  the  universal 
satisfaction  of  the  people  of  the  county.  In  the  same  month  ot  dune. 
1812,  Francis  Baylies,  Esq.,  of  Taunton,  was  appointed  hi< 
successor." 

Dr.  William  Baylies  became  the  owner  and  occupant  of 
the  house  built  by  his  father-in-law,  Samuel  White.      That 
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house  stood  011  the  same  ground  now  occupied  b}T  the  elegant 
mansion  house  of  Captain  William  II.  Phillips  on  Somerset 
Avenue.  Connected  with  this  estate  was  a  considerable 
tract  of  land  extending  east  of  Somerset  Avenue  to  Weir 
street  and  west  of  the  Avenue  southerly  of  Barnum  street. 
Those  lands  are  now  crossed  by  several  streets  and  covered 
by  many  elegant  houses.  Dr.  William  Baylies  by  his  will 
probated  in  182G,  after  giving  four  hundred  dollars  to  his 
grand  daughter  Harriet  Baylies  (afterwards  Morton) ,  gave 
the  rest  of  his  estate  to  his  three  children — William  Baylies, 
Francis  Baylies  and  Elizabeth  Crocker,  wife  of  Hon. 
Samuel  Crocker. 

Dr.  William  Baylies  was  prominent  in  his  education,  in  his 
marriage  relations,  in  his  official  position,  and  most  of  all  in 
the  character  and  eminence  of  his  sons.  He  held  the  office 
of  Register  longer  than  any  who  preceded  or  followed  him, 
in  the  history  of  the  county.  His  record  bears  evidence  of 
his  intelligence  and  fidelity.  He  was  of  a  strong,  well 
balanced  character,  and  lived  to  old  age,  always  conspicuous 
and  always  without  reproach.  Two  generations  of  his  an- 
cestors were  in  the  country  before  him,  but  he  was  the  first 
to  make  the  name  especially  prominent  in  our  local  history. 

Of  the  eminent  character  of  his  two  sons — William  and 
Francis — no  adequate  mention  can  be  made  here.  The 
official  positions  of  Mr.  Francis  Baylies  as  register,  member 
of  congress,  minister  to  Brazil,  were  filled  with  honor  to 
himself  and  to  his  constituents,  but  his  highest  distinction 
was  as  a  historian. 

As  a  pleasing,  graceful  writer  of  history,  he  had  very  few 
equals.  His  natural  talents  were  from  his  infancy  directed 
by  circumstances  to  the  study  of  our  local  history.  His 
earliest  associations  were  with  the  Bristol  county  records. 
From   his    birth    till   he   was   28  years  old,   his  father  was 
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register.  He  then  succeeded  his  father  and  held  the  office 
ten  years.  He  lived  in  the  stone  cottage  on  Winthrop 
street. 

His  brother,  William  Baylies,  resided  in  West  Bridge- 
water,  and  was  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  his  times.  He 
was  cotemporary  with  Daniel  Webster,  and  often  associated 
with  him  in  the  trial  of  important  causes. 

Pie  accumulateed  a  considerable  estate,  a  portion  of  which 
consisted  of  the  ancestral  property  in  Taunton,  of  which  he 
became  sole  owner  not  many  years  after  the  death  of  his 
father.  His  only  sister,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Hon.  Samuel 
Crocker,  was  the  owner  of  the  estate  opposite  the  City 
Library,  now  Mrs.  Hall's,  the  same  that  is  now  being  pro- 
posed for  a  High  School  lot.  She  died  in  1857  without 
issue,  and  her  property  descended  to  her  brother  William 
and  to  her  niece,  Mrs.  Morton. 

Mr.  William  Baylies  died  without  issue,  never  having 
married,  and  his  property  passed  to  Mrs.  Morton,  his  only 
surviving  next  of  kin.  Mrs.  Morton  was  also  childless.  By 
her  death  this  family  so  noted  in  the  Old  Colony  for  almost 
a  century  has  become  extinct. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  H.  Bassett  is  the  executor  of  her  will,  and 
it  becomes  his  duty  to  distribute  her  estate,  which  had  its 
origin  in  part,  as  I  have  narrated,  among  those  who  are 
alien  to  the  name — alien  to  the  blood  of  Baylies,  and  alien 
to  the  Commonwealth. 

The  late  traveler  on  White  street  is  not  haunted  by  the 
shade  of  its  once  renowned  name-sake  —  Samuel  White. 
The  proprietor  of  to-day  is  not  mindful  of  the  distinguished 
Saxon  who  stood  upon  the  chain  of  his  title  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, nor  of  the  red  man  who  held  that  title  in  the  century 
before  the  last.  Baylies  and  White,  Philip  of  Mt.  Hope, 
and  Massasoit,  are  alike  forgotten. 
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SAMUEL  LEONARD  CROCKER. 

Hon.  Samuel  Leonard  Crocker,  Vice  President  of  this 
Society,  died  Feb.  10,  1883.  He  belonged  to  a  family 
that  had  been  very  prominent  in  this  place  for  four  genera- 
tions. The  name  was  first  known  to  Taunton  people  in  the 
person  of  Rev.  Josiah  Crocker,  their  sixth  minister. 

He  was  a  descendant, in  the  fourth  generation  from  Wil- 
liam Crocker  of  Scituate,  who  came  from  England  to  this 
country  in  163G. 

Josiah  was  born  in  Yarmouth  in  1719,  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in   1738,  and  was  settled  in  Taunton  in 

1741.  He  lived  in  a  house  that  stood  till  a  few  years  ago 
near  the  corner  of  Barnum  and  Crocker  streets.  He 
died  in  1774.  He  was  a  descendant  through  his  mater- 
nal ancestry  from  both  Governors  Carver  and  Hinckley. 
He  was  a  minister  of  good  abilities,  of  great  zeal,  and  is  said 
to  have  made  many  ardent  friends  and  some  warm  enemies. 
His  father  and  his  grandfather  were  named  Josiah,  and  he 
left  a  son  of  that  name.     The  latter  was  born  in  Taunton  in 

1742.  He  married  Abigail,  the  daughter  of  Zephaniah 
Leonard. 

He  commanded  a  company  in  the  patriot  army  of  the 
revolutionary  war.  His  house  stood  on  the  ground  now 
occupied  by  Reed  &  Dean's  office.  He  died  in  1808,  at  the 
age  of  (56  years.  He  was  the  father  of  Hon.  Samuel 
Crocker,  whose  name  must  long  continue  familiar  in  Taun- 
ton by  reason  of  the  great  manufacturing  industries  of  which 
he  and  his  associate,  Charles  Richmond,  were  the  founders. 
Their  enterprises  were  numerous,  original  and  extensive 
beyond  comparison  with  any  other  of  their  own  time  in 
the  Old  Colony.  During  the  first  third  of  this  century  the 
business  of  Taunton  and  the  business  of  Crocker  &  Rich- 
mond were  nearly  identical  terms. 

There  are  very  few  manufacturing  estates  to-day  whose 
title  or  origin,  if  traced  backward,  does  not  connect  in  some 
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way  with  that  famous  business  firm.  Mr.  Crocker  was  also 
extensively  known  in  public  affairs.  He  served  many  years 
as  treasurer  of  Bristol  Academy,  also  as  town  and  county 
treasurer.  He  held  the  offices  of  Representative  and 
Senator  and  Councillor  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  built  the 
tine  brick  residence  on  the  northwest  side  of  City  Square, 
now  occupied  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Richmond.  After  his 
financial  troubles  he  moved  into  the  house  then  owned  by 
his  wife,  Elizabeth  Baylies  Crocker,  now  the  property  of 
Mrs.  Hall.  His  brother,  William  Augustus  Crocker,  was 
the  father  of  Samuel  Leonard,  William  Allen  and  George 
Augustus  Crocker,  whom  we  all  have  known  as  comprising 
the  distinguished  firm  of  Crocker  Brothers  &  Co.  William 
Augustus  Crocker's  residence  stood  on  the  ground  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Winslow  Church.  There  his  children  were 
born.  He  died  at  30  years  of  age,  while  his  father  Capt. 
Josiah  was  still  alive,  and  while  his  sons  were  still  in  their 
infancy.  He  left  an  estate  appraised  at  $8,409  ;  a  large 
property  for  those  times,  and  remarkably  large  to  have 
been  accumulated  by  a  young  man  SO  years  old.  I  infer 
that  he  was  associated  with  his  brother  Samuel,  as  I  find 
by  his  inventory,  that  his  property  included  a  portion  of 
the  Hope  Slitting  Mill  and  also  of  the  Norton  Slitting  Mill. 
Mr.  Samuel  Crocker  became  guardian  of  his  nephews, 
two  of  whom  were  educated  at  college.  lie  appears  to  have 
been  a  thrifty  manager  of  their  property,  for  after  receiving 
their  nurture  and  education  there  remained  a  considerable 
sum  to  turn  over  to  them  on  attaining  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years.  The  Crocker  brothers  became  about  as  enter- 
prising in  business  as  had  been  their  uncle.  They  weie 
the  founders  and  managers  of  the  copper  manufacturing  in 
Norton  and  Taunton.  They  were  at  one  time  associated 
in  the  management  of  nearly  every  kind  of  business  carried 
on  in  Taunton.      They  were  among  the  projectors  oi'  the 
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several  railroads  reaching  out  from  town,  and  represented 
in  their  boards  of  directors.  Those  of  us  who  lived  in 
Taunton  thirty  years  ago  cannot  forget  how  conspicuous 
were  these  three  brothers  in  every  relation  to  this  com- 
munity. They  were  the  leaders  in  business,  leaders  in 
politics,  leaders  in  the  church,  leaders  in  society. 

Their  houses  were  the  most  elegant  of  those  times,  their 
equipages  the  best  and  nearly  the  only  ones,  their  families 
not  as  yet  scattered  from  home,  were  of  an  age  to  be  most 
attractive.  Education,  wealth,  business  success,  a  good 
name,  all  were  tributary  to  the  current  that  bore  them. 

Mr.  William  A.  Crocker,  eldest  of  the  brothers,  lived  in 
the  house  on  Dean  street,  now  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
lard  Lovering.  He  removed  with  his  family  to  New  York 
about  23  3'ears  ago  and  has  since  died. 

Mr.  George  A.  Crocker,  the  youngest  of  the  three,  built 
and  lived  in  the  brick  house  on  Dean  street,  next  to  his 
brother  William's.      He  died  in  1864. 

It  was  the  exceptional  fortune  of  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Crocker, 
to  live  during  a  long  life  within  a  few  yards  of  the  place  of 
his  birth. 

I  have  heard  him  say  that  in  his  boyhood  he  played 
about  the  ruins  of  the  old  mill,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
site  of  the  one  first  built  in  Taunton.  He  pointed  out  to 
me  its  location  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  junk  shop  at  the 
corner  of  Cohannet  street  and  the  Rookery.  It  was  ted  by 
a  canal  leading  across  that  street  from  the  dam  above. 

Mr.  Samuel  L.  Crocker  graduated  at  Brown  University 
in  1822,  and  commenced  business  immediately  in  the  em- 
ploy of  his  uncle  Hon.  Samuel  Crocker,  and  from  thence 
during  the  period  of  60  years  was  an  actor  in  important 
business  in  this  community.  I  do  not  stop  to  mention  the 
number,  extent  or  success  of  the  business  enterprises 
with    which   he   has   been  identified,  but  1  do  not  recall  the 
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name  of  any  other  citizen,  who  during  so  long  a  period  of 
time  was  actively  associated  in  the  management  of  so  vari- 
ous important  business. 

He  was  largely  interested  in  public  affairs.  He  was  one 
of  the  selectmen  of  Taunton,  and  as  chairman  of  the  board 
made  the  reception  address  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to 
Taunton  by  President  Polk.  In  1852  he  was  chosen  by  the 
Whigs  to  represent  this  district  in  Congress,  but  with  the 
final  downfall  of*  his  party  in  1854  failed  of  a  re-election. 

He  took  much  interest  in  public  education,  and  was 
foremost  in  what  was  at  the  time  a  difficult  work  of  uniting 
several  central  school  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
the  Cohannet  grammar  school  house,  and  establishing  the 
first  graded  school.  He  was  chairman  of  the  building  com- 
mittee  and  presided  at  its  dedication. 

Though  not  in  sympathy  with  those  political  movements 
that  precipitated  the  war  of  1861,  he  was  an  early,  earnest 
and  constant  promoter  of  measures  for  a  vigorous  conduct 
of  the  war  for  the  Union.  It  was  from  his  hand  that  the  7th 
regiment,  amid  a  great  crowd  of  friends  that  filled  the  whole 
of  City  Square,  received  their  flag  just  before  starting  for 
the  war.  How  brightly  the  lights  of  his  windows  gleamed 
across  the  same  square  four  years  later,  on  the  night  after 
the  news  came  of  the  surrender  at  Appomattox,  lie  was  a 
life-long  and  constant  friend  of  temperance  reform,  and  he 
was  an  active  promoter  and  a  frequent  attendant  upon  that 
series  of  public  meetings  which  led  to  an  election  of  the 
prohibitory  party  just  before  he  died.  At  one  of  those 
meetings,  when  Hon.  Neal  Dow  addressed  a  great  assembly 
in  Music  Hall,  Mr,  Crocker  presided  and  introduced  the 
speaker.  In  the  temperance  reform  forty  years  ago  he 
delivered  several  temperance  addresses,  one  of  which — a 
presentation  speech  —  was  so  acceptable  to  the  famous  tern- 
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perance  orator,  John  B.  Go  ugh,  that  he  published  it  with 
his  life. 

Ill  the  organized  work  of  public  charity,  for  many  years 
carried  on  by  the  city  missionary  society,  and  more  recently 
by  the  Associated  Charities,  he  has  been  the  presiding 
officer. 

But  after  all,  not  as  a  public  man  nor  as  a  business  man, 
was  it  that  Mr.  Crocker  impressed  himself  chiefly  upon  this 
community.  It  was  the  personality  of  the  man.  To  strangers 
and  acquaintances  the  impression  was  the  same.  Though 
his  feelings  and  convictions  were  wholly  American,  his 
style  and  manners  were  baronial. 

His  tall,  straight  form  refused  to  bend  under  the  burden 
of  nearly  four  score  years.  "His  eye  was  not  dimmed  nor 
his  natural  force  abated." 

He  was  an  officer  of  this  Society  from  its  beginning.  He 
was  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  its  objects  and  work.  Of 
Old  Colony  stock  on  both  sides  from  the  first  settlers  down, 
it  was  natural  for  him  to  feel  an  affection  and  pride  in  their 
history. 

In  a  little  square  surrounded  by  an  iron  fence,  at  the 
Plain  burying  ground,  three  generations  of  ('rockers  who 
dwelt  in  Taunton,  sleep  side  by  side.  If  you  will  tarry 
awhile  upon  the  sidewalk,  as  you  pass  along  Broadway, 
you  may  read  upon  marble  slabs  the  following  inscriptions  : 

"In  memory  of  Mr.  Josiaii  CROCKER, 

Pastor  of  the  first    church    in    Taunton. 

He  died  August  28,   1774,  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age. 

The  memory  of  the  just  shall  flourish  when  they  sleep  in  the  dust." 


"In    memory   of  Capt.   Josiaii   Crocker, 
Who  died  February  24,  1808." 
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lt Sacred  to  the  memory  of  William  Augustus   Crocker, 

Who  departed  this  life  September  the  20th,  1805. 

Iii  the  31st  year  of  his  age." 

tkIn  Memory  of  Hon.  Samuel  Crocker, 

Son  of  Josiali  and  Abigail  Crocker, 

Born  August  2d,  1772.     Died  April  9,  1853. 

Aged  80  years. 

For  half  a  century  he  was  eminent  as  a  manufacturer.  In  the 
Assembly,  the  Senate  and  in  the  Council  of  the  State,  he 
sat  for  many  years.  He  was  respected  abroad,  beloved  at  home. 
prized  in  life  and  lamented  in  death.  His  body  rests  beneath  this 
stone  ;  would  you  see  his  monument, — behold  it  iu  the  walls  and 
towers,  in  the  industry  and  comfort  of  the  prosperous  village  before 
you." 

The  body  of  Samuel  Leonard  Crocker  reposes  at  Mt. 
Pleasant  cemetery. 


TAUNTON  NOp  PURCHASE; 

A  PAPER  READ  BEFORE  THE 
OLD   COLONY    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY, 

APRIL,    1855. 


By  MORTIMER   BLAKE,  Member. 


It  is  the  object  of  the  present  paper  to  present 
such  facts  concerning  the  Taunton  North  Purchase, 
additional  to  the  account  in  "The  Ministry  of  Taun- 
ton," as  may  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  mildew, 
mice  and  men,  and  have  come  within  the  cognizance 
of  its  writer. 

The  idea  of  purchasing  territory  additional  to  the 
already  ample  town  of  Taunton  probably  was  sug- 
gested to  its  few  inhabitants  by  the  peculiar  situation 
of  the  lands  adjoining  them.  Our  first  enquiry 
relates  to  this  situation.  It  will  be  shown  by  certain 
familiar  facts  in  the  settlement  of  the  Old  Colony, 
which  facts  will  at  the  same  time  throw  light  upon 
the  titles  of  our  fathers  to  the  lands  which  we  have 
inherited  from  them. 

1.  The  Pilgrims  found  on  their  arrival  at  Ply- 
mouth two  claimants  to  the  territory  they  wished  to 
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occupy: — The  English  government,  who  claimed 
ownership  on  the  ground  of  discovery;  and  the 
Indians  who  asserted  immemorial  possession.  The 
English  conveyed  their  claims  by  Letters  Patent, 
granting  the  right  to  settlers. 

Queen  Elizabeth  gave  to  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  in 
1578,  a  Patent  of  "all  such  remote,  heathen  and  bar- 
barous lands,  not  occupied  by  any  other  christian 
powers,"  as  he  should  discover  and  settle  in  North 
America.  Afterwards  in  160G,  James  I  divided 
Virginia,  as  it  was  then  called  in  honor  of  the  Queen, 
or  the  present  United  States,  between  two  companies; 
called  from  their  business  centres  the  London  and 
the  Plymouth  Companies.  The  Patent  of  the  London 
Company,  dated  April  10,  1G06,  extended  from  34  ° 
to  41  °  of  north  latitude;  that  of  the  Plymouth  Com- 
pany from  38  °  to  45  °  of  the  same  latitude.  Their 
respective  territories  were  styled  South  and  North 
Virginia.  The  London  Company  settled  Jamestown. 
The  Plymouth  Company  did  really  nothing  for  many 
years. 

2.  When  the  Leyden  church  decided  to  migrate 
to  America,  they  sought  to  secure  from  the  London 
Company  in  Kill)  a  Patent  in  the  name  of  John 
Wincob  to  settle  in  North  Virginia  and  of  course 
below  the  41st  parallel  of  latitude.  But  when  they 
reached  New  Plymouth  in  1020,  they  found  them- 
selves beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  charter  and  it 
became  useless.  Meanwhile  the  Plymouth  Company 
was  resuscitated  under  the  title  of  kk  The  Council 
established  at  Plymouth  in  the  County  of  Devon  for 
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planting,  ruling,  ordering  and  governing  of  Xew 
England."  The  Pilgrims  secured  a  Patent  from  this 
company  dated  Nov.  3,  1G21,  and  this  is  the  charter 
basis  of  all  the  settlements  in  New  England. 

By  this  Patent  James  I  granted  "all  that  circuit, 
continent,  precincts  and  limits  lying  and  being  in 
breadth  from  40  °  of  northerly  latitude  from  the 
equinoctial  line  to  48  °  of  the  said  northerly  latitude, 
and  in  length  by  all  the  breadth  aforesaid  throughout 
the  main  land  from  sea  to  sea  ;  with  all  the  sea*, 
rivers,  islands,  creeks,  inlets,  ports  and  havens  within 
the  degrees,  precincts  and  limits  of  said  latitude  and 
longitude"— to  be  called  New  England  in  America, 
with  a  reserved  rental  to  the  crown  of  a  fifth  part  of 
the  ores  of  gold  and  silver  found  therein.  All  this 
vast  belt  of  territory,  extending  from  the  southern 
side  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  stretching  across  the  continent  until 
it  is  terminated  on  the  Pacific  by  San  Francisco  and 
Vancouver's  island,  was  the  original  New  England, 
within  which  the  Holland  Pilgrims  had  begun  to 
settle  without  charter  or  royal  leave. 

3.  In  1630,  when  William  Bradford  and  his  asso- 
ciates had  been  nine  years  in  New  England  and  had 
increased  to  nearly  three  hundred  persons,  "The 
Council  at  Plymouth  in  the  County  of  Devon " 
granted  a  charter  or  liberty  of  settlement  to  the 
New  Plymouth  settlers.  The  document  bears  date 
13  January  1(329.  It  thus  traces  the  boundaries  of 
our  Plymouth  Colony  : — "The  tract  or  tracts  of  land 
that  lye  between  a  certain  rivulet  or  rundlett  there, 
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commonly     called     Coahassett,    alias   Conabassett, 

towards  the  north,  &  a  river  commonly  called  Nara- 
gansetts  towards  the  south;  &  the  great  Western 
ocean  towards  the  east  &  between  &  within  a 
straight  line  directly  extending  upp  into  the  main  land 
towards  the  west  from  the  mouth  of  said  river  called 
Naragansett  river  to  the  utmost  limitts  &  bounds  of  a 
country  or  place  in  New  England  called  Pokenacutt, 
alias  Sowamsett  westward  &  another  like  straight  line 
extending  itself  directly  from  the  mouth  of  the  said 
river  called  Coahassett  alias  Conahassett  towards  the 
west,  so  far  up  into  the  main  land  westwards  as  the 
utmost  limits  of  said  place  or  country  commonly 
called  Pokenacutt  alias  Sowamsett  doe  extend,  to- 
gether with  one  half  of  the  said  river  called  Xaragan- 
sett  &  the  said  rivulet  or  rundlett  called  Coahassett 
alias  Conahassett,  &  all  lands,  rivers,  waters,  havens, 
creeks,  ports,  fishings,  fowlings,  &  all  hereditaments, 
proffits,  comodities  &  emoluments  whatsoever,  situate 
lyiuge  &  beinge  or  ariseinge  within  or  between  the 
said  limits  &  bounds  or  any  of  them."  Also  a  tract 
of  land  is  given  to  them  on  the  Kennebec  as  a  trad- 
ing place,  with  the  customary  reserve  of  one  fifth  of 
the  gold  and  silver  found  therein.  Capt.  Miles 
Standish,  Edward  Window  and  John  Alden,  or 
either  of  them,  were  appointed  attorney  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  land.  The  records  say  John  Alden 
took  possession  of  the  tract  "secundum  formam 
ehartae": — The  same  Alden  who  also  took  posses- 
sion of  Priscilla  Mullens,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the 
first  named  attorney. 
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The  bounds  of  the  Plymouth  patent,  thus  indefi- 
nitely defined  can  be  only  as  indefinitely  traced. 
Pokenacutt  was  the  domain  of  the  tribe  of  Indians 
so  called.  Its  western  boundary  was  the  Black- 
stone  river.  Sowamsett  was  one  of  the  residences 
of  Massasoit  then  their  chief  —  now  Swansey  or 
Barrington,  R.  I.  The  exact  point  of  intersection  of 
the  northern  and  western  lines  of  the  Colony  was 
a  matter  of  frequent  arbitration  between  Ply- 
mouth and  Massachusetts  until  1684,  when  it  was 
fixed  and  became  the  present  northern  line  of  Ply- 
mouth and  Bristol  counties. 

The  settlers  of  New  Plymouth  thus  obtained  a 
legal  possession  from  the  English  crown  of  their  ter- 
ritory. But  owing  to  some  insertions  in  the  patent 
by  the  agents  it  was  never  accepted  by  the  Colonists, 
and  they  remained  really  without  any  defensible 
charter  during  their  Colonial  existence  and  until 
their  incorporation  in  1692  with  the  Massachusetts 
Colony.  Still,  the  Plymouth  court  exercised  juris- 
diction and  granted  titles  to  lands  within  its  bounda- 
ries. The  settlements  had  their  grants  surveyed 
and  laid  out  by  the  General  Court,  and  additional 
territory  was  purchased,  as  needed,  of  the  Court  and 
conveyed  by  its  deed  to  the  purchasers.  The  Cohan- 
net  or  Taunton  lands  were  thus  laid  out  by  order  of 
the  Court  at  Plymouth,  May  1039,  by  Capt.  Miles 
Standish  and  Mr.  John  Brown,  and  bounded  by  the 
same  men  in  1640  by  order  of  the  same  Court.  So 
also  in  1641  was  purchased  the  township  of  Keho- 
both  by  Walter  Palmer  and  others,  and  1649  Bridge- 
water  bv  Miles  Standish  and  others. 
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These  three  purchases  left  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  Plymouth  Patent  unoccupied  and  unowned  by 
any  particular  company  of  proprietors  This  irreg- 
ular corner  included  wholly  or  in  part  the  present 
towns  of  Easton,  Mansfield,  Norton,  Attleboro  and 
Cumberland,  Ii.  I.  ;  of  which  more  anon. 

Thus  came  the  government  title  into  the  hands  of 
the  settlers  here  and  there. 

II.  The  Indian  Title.  As  you  remember,  a 
plague  nearly  depopulated  the  Indian  tribes  along 
the  shore  just  before  the  arrival  of  the  Pilgrims, 
reducing  their  warriors  from  3000  to  less  than  500, 
and  these  were  chiefly  in  Nope  or  Capewack,  (Mar- 
tha's "Vineyard.) 

The  Pilgrims  were  too  conscientious  to  occupy 
even  vacated  lands  without  a  purchase  from  the 
possibly  existent  heirs.  Gov.  Winslow  says  in  a 
letter  dated  Marshfield,  May  1,  1676,  "I  think  I  can 
clearly  say  that  before  these  present  troubles  broke 
out  (meaning  King  Philip's  wars,)  the  English  did 
not  possess  one  foot  of  ground  in  this  Colony  but 
what  was  fairly  obtained  by  honest  purchase  of  the 
Indian  proprietors.  We  first  made  a  law  that  none 
should  buy  or  receive  by  gift  any  land  of  the  Indians 
without  knowledge  of  the  Court."* 

It  was  in  accordance  with  this  policy  and  an 
evidence  of  its  observance  that  a  confirmatory  deed 
from  Charles  Josias,  a  Punkapog  sachem,  made  20 
July,  1683,  says,  "that  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Poole,  formerly 
of  Taunton,  did  for  and  in  behalf  of  said  town  of 

♦Thatcher's  History  of  Plymouth,  138. 
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Taunton,  purchase  the  lands  of  Titiquet  in  the  year 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  and  that 
the  right  owners  of  said  lands  did  make  sale  thereof 
to  the  said  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Poole  as  above  said,  and 
received  pay  of  her  for  it." 

The  Colonial  government  aimed  to  extinguish  by 
fair  purchase  the  Indian  titles  to  the  lands  as  fast  as 
the  English  "'settlements  extended.  In  some  cases 
the  lands  were  deeded  to  the  Colony  directly,  in 
others  to  a  company  of  purchasers,  and  afterwards 
confirmed  to  these  by  order  of  the  Plymouth  Court. 
This  double  transfer  occasioned  two  deeds  of  con- 
veyance, one  from  the  Indians  and  one  from  the 
Colonial  government.  So  was  Titiquet  bought  of 
the  Indians  by  Mistress  Poole  and  confirmed  to  her 
by  the  Court.  So  also  was  Bridgewater  bought  of 
Oussamequin  by  Miles  Standish  and  others,  and  con- 
veyed to  Duxbury ;  and  Rehoboth  was  bought  of 
Massasoit  by  Walter  Palmer  and  others,  and  con- 
firmed to  them  by  the  Colony. 

We  now  come  to  the  irregular  northwest  corner  of 
the  Plymouth  Patent,  as  yet  under  Indian  ownership. 

In  1061  Capt.  Thomas  Wiilett  of  Rehoboth,  either 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Court  or  by  his  own  sagac- 
ity, bought  this  whole  irregular  tract  of  Wamsutta 
or  Alexander,  the  son  and  successor  of  Massasoit  as 
chief  of  the  Pokenokets.*     This    territory  so  pur- 


♦This  Captain  Wiilett  was  one  of  the  latest  of  the  Leyden  Company  to 
reach  Plymouth.  Being  well  acquainted  with  the  Dutch  ami  their  language  . 
he  was  called  to  Manhattan  when  it  came  into  English  possession,  to  trans- 
late their  affairs  into  English.  He  became  the  first  Mayor  of  New  York,  and 
now  lies  buried  under  a  half-obliterated  grave-stone  in  a  lonely  and  bamn 
heath  in  Seekonk. 
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chased  was  by  the  Colony  put  into  the  hands  of  ;i 
committee — Mr.  Thomas  Prence,  Major  Josias  Wins- 
low,  Capt.  Thomas  So  nth  worth,  and  Mr.  Constant 
Southworth, — "to  settle  and  dispose  of  said  lands  for 
the  Colonies  use."  A  portion  of  this  territory  was 
granted  by  the  Plymouth  Court  to  the  town  of  Re- 
hoboth  and  called  the  "Rehoboth  North  Purchase." 
This  tract  included  Attleboro,  Cumberland,  R.  I., 
and  parts  of  Norton  and  Mansfield.  But  all  the  re- 
gion between  Attleboro  and  Bridgewater — some  fifty 
square  miles — and  the  balance  of  Willett's  purchase 
was  still  in  possession  of  the  Colony.  It  was  bound- 
ed by  the  Massachusetts  Patent  on  the  north,  by 
Bridgewater  on  the  east,  by  Taunton  on  the  south, 
and  by  Rehoboth  North  Purchase  on  the  west. 
Taunton  projected  its  northern  corner  half  way 
through  this  trapezium.*  The  idea  that  Taunton 
ought  to  possess  the  region  into  which  it  had  so  far 
projected  its  northern  horn  took  shape  in  a  company 
of  its  chief  citizens  to  buy  it  of  the  Colony.  A  bar- 
gain was  soon  made  and  a  deed  granted  to  fiftv-two 
purchasers.'  It  is  dated  Oth  June,  1668,  and  this  is 
a  copy  from  the  Court  records  at  Plymouth: 

" Whereas  the  Genernll  Court  of  New  Plymouth  have  impowered 
Mr.  Thomas  Prence,  Major  Josias  Wiuslow,  Captaiuc  Thomas 
Southworth  and  Mr.  Constant  Southworth  to  take  notice  of  some 
purchases  of  land  lately  made  by  Capt.  Thomas  Willett,  and  to  aet- 

*This  peak,  still  culled  Cobbler's  Corner,  is  less  tbau  a  mile  south  of 
Mansfield  Centre,  and  within  two  miles  of  the  old  Massachusetts  line.  The 
writer,  by  the  aid  of  old  deeds,  discovered,  and  on  a  Fourth  of  July  did, 
with  compass  and  ehain  aud  two  assistants,  locate  the  exact  spot  ahere  Miles 
Standisb  and  John  Brown  set  up  the  northern  bound  of  Old  Tauutou  in 
10-11  (now  in  a  stone  wall  near  then  Isaac  Skinner's  bouse),  and  sumo  man 
of  theirs  mended  bis  outworn  shoes,  aud  thus  gave  ii  a  name  unto  tins  day. 
This  city  of  Taunton  ought  to  set  up  a  memorial  pillar  tbereon. 
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tie  and  dispose  the  said  lands  for  the  Collonies  use — Know  therefore 
all  whom  it  may  any  concern  that  the  above  named  Mr.  Thomas 
Preuce,  Captaine  Thomas  Southworth,  Mr.  Constant  South  worth 
and  Major  Josias  Wiuslow,  by  vertue  of  power  by  aud  from  the 
said  Court  derived  unto  them,  have  and  by  these  presents  doe  bar- 
game,  <ell,  grant,  allien,  allott,  confer  aud  make  over  unto  Richard 
Williams,  Walter  Deane,  George  Macye,  James  Walker,  Joseph 
Wilbore,  William  Harvey,  Thomas  Leonard,  John  Turner,  llenerv 
Andrews,  John  Cobb,  Gorg  Hall,  John  Hall,  Samuel  Hall,  James 
Leonard  Sen1*,  Nathaniel  Williams,  Thomas  Williams,  Nicholas 
White  Sen1*,  Nicholas  White  Juu1',  Hezekiah  Hoar,  Allice  Dean. 
Israel  Deane,  Robert  Grossman,  Shadrach  Wilbore,  Thomas  Cas- 
well, John  Macomber,  John  Smith,  Edward  Rue,  John  Parker. 
Samael  Paule,  Thomas  Linkoln  Sen1',  Thomas  Harvey  the  Elder. 
Nathaniel  Thayer,  Thomas  Linkoln  Juu1,  Piter  Pitts,  Jonah  Aus- 
tine  Sen1*,  John  Richmond,  Samuel!  Williams,  Christopher  Thrasher, 
Mistress  Jane  Gilbert,  Gorge  Watson,  Samuel]  Smith,  James  Burt, 
Richard  Hurt,  John  Tisdall  Senr,  John  Tisdall  Junr,  James  Phillips, 
Edward' Bobbitt,  John  Hatheway,  Jonathan  Briggs,  Eucrease  Rob- 
insou.  John  Bryant,  Thomas  Harvey  Juu'*,  proprietars  of  the  town 
of  Taunton,  and  to  their  heirs  forever,  a  certaine  tract  of  laud  lying 
and  being  on  the  northerly  syde  of  Taunton  aforesaid,  and  is  bound- 
ed as  followeth,  viz  :  beginning  on  the  northwest  att  the  bouuds  of 
the  lands  formerly  sold  by  us  unto  the  Town  of  Rehoboth,  and  to  be 
bounded  on  the  nortlierly  syde  by  the  Massachusetts  line  untill  it 
cometh  to  beare  with  the  western  bounds  of  the  Town  of  Bridge- 
water,  and  soe  from  the  said  Massachusetts  line  by  a  south  Hue 
home  to  the  bounds  of  Taunton,  and  thence  by  a  westerly  line  untill 
it  meets  with  the  bouuds  of  Rehoboth  aforesaid,  and  so  to  follow  the 
said  bounds  of  Rehoboth  untill  it  comes  unto  the  bounds  first  meu- 
sioned  upon  the  Massachusetts  line,  all  the  lands  within  this  compas 
excepting  onley  a  small  parcel  granted  unto  John  Bundey  and  alsoe 
a  grant  made  unto  Thomas  Briggs,  the  son  of  Clement  Briggs,  to- 
gether with  the  meddows,  woods,  waters,  and  other  benetitts,  priv- 
ileges, emoluments,  protlitts  and  ennui  ties  thereto  appertaining  and 
belonging. 

To  have  and  to  hold  to  them  and  their  heires  forever  :   and  doe 
alsoe    hereby  acknowledge  that  wee  have  in  hand   received  the   full 
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sume  of  an  hundred  pounds  in  full  payment  and  satisfaction  from  the 
above-said  Richard  Williams,  Walter  Deane  and  Gorge  Macye,  and 
the  rest  of  their  parteners  above  named  respecting  the  premises,  and 
doe  fully  acquitt,  release,  exouuerate,  free  and  discharge  thern  and 
every  of  them,  their  heires,  executors  and  assigns,  of  and  concern- 
ing the  Premises,  for  true  performance  w  hereof  the  above  named 
Mr.  Thomas  Frence,  Major  Josias  Winslow,  Captaine  Thomas 
South  worth  and  Mr.  Constant  Southworth  have  hereunto  set  our 
hands  and  seals  the  sixt  day  of  June  Ann0  Dosi>  one  thousand  ^ix 
hundred  sixty  and  eight.      1GG8. 


Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  (  THOMAS  PRENCE  and  a  CSeule.; 

in  the  presence  of  \  JOSIAS  WINSLOW  and  a  fSeule.) 

THOMAS  HINKLEY.         )  THOMAS  SOUTHWORTH      and  a  (Scale.) 

NATHANIEL  BACON.       (  CONSTANT  SOUTHWORTH  and  a  (Seale.) 


Mr.  George  Shove  his  name  is  hereunto  affix  in  the  Margeant  as 
a  propriator  of  the  above  said  lands  by  order  of  the  Court  upon  tes- 
timony of  the  above  Mr.  Shove  his  tittle  in  the  Premises,  together 
with  the  acknowledgment  of  the  same  by  the  generalty  of  the  pro- 
priators  concerned,  and  notice  given  to  the  propriators  if  they  had 
any  thing  to  object  against  the  said  Mr.  Shove,  his  interest,  or  the 
inserting  of  his  name  in  the  deed,  they  should  present  it  to  the 
Court,  as  by  several  orders  sent  them  may  appear,  and  none  did  ap- 
pear to  present  any  such  objection.     The  8th  of  March,  10*1  :82. 

Plymouth  ssv  May  24th,  1847.  A  true  copy  from  the  Old  Col- 
ony Records.     Book  of  Deeds,  Vol.  3d,  Folio  118. 

Attest:  WM    S.   RUSSELL,  Register. 

A  plan  found  by  the  writer  among  the  papers  of 
the  North  Purchase  company  shows  by  measure- 
ment that  the  northern  line  wras  twelve  miles  in 
length,  and  the  western  line  seven  miles,  while  the 
southern  line  projected  into  the  Purchase  some 
three  miles  to  Cobbler's  Corner,  giving  a  five-sided 
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area  containing*  32000  acres  ;  which  at  the  price 
paid,  (one  hundred  pounds)  cost  the  proprietors 
three  farthings  per  acre.  The  "small  parcels" 
already  granted  .unto  John  Bnndey  and  Clement 
Briggs  cannot  now  be  hid  entitled.  Bnndey  soon 
alter  removed  to  Point  Judith  in  Narragansett  and 
doubtless  sold  his  parcel  to  some  neighbor.  Of 
Clement  Briggs,  the  father  of  Thomas,  more  is  un- 
fortunately known.  He  appeal's  to  have  been  a  hun- 
ter and  dealer  in  furs.* 

He  came  to  Plymouth  in  the  u Fortune"  in  1621 
and  thence  went  to  Weymouth  where  his  name 
became  as  unsavory  as  his  trade,  as  the  Massachu- 
setts Court  records  show.  March  1,  1630,  Mr. 
Thomas  Stoughton,  constable  of  Dorchester,  is  fined 
£5  for  taking  upon  him  to  marry  Clement  Briggs 
and  Joanna  Allen,  and  "to  be  imprisoned  till,  he 
hath  paid  his  fine."  Oct.  6,  1634,  Briggs  is  fined  10s 
"  for  entertaining  an  Indian  without  leave  and  is 
enjoyned  henceforth  to  discharge  himself  of  him,"  of 
which  fine  he  is  discharged,  (5  Sept.,  1638*  In  Dec. 
he  is  again  before  the  Court  for  extortion  but  is  ac- 
quitted. In  March  he  is  bound  for  his  wife's  ap- 
pearance in  Court.  But  his  authority  over  her  was 
limited,  since  in  June  following,  the  said  wife  was 
enjoined  not  to  come  into  the  company  of  Arthur 
Warren.  No  wonder  the  son  of  a  so  pursued  man 
betook  himself  to  the  wild  border  lands  between  the 
two  Colonies,  where  court  jurisdiction  was  ambigu- 

•Clemeut  Briggs  deposed  before  the  Court :  "about  twenty-two  years  ago 
(1616)  this  deponent  dwelling  then  with  Samuel  Latham  in  In •rmoudst-y  St., 
Southward,  a  felt-monger."     His  son  Thomas  was  born  in  1633. 

() 
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ous  and  where  he  could  and  did  found  a  respectable 
family,  of  whom  Rev.  Richard  Briggs  of  Mansfield 
was  one. 

As  signs  of  settlement  in  the  purchased  territory 
appeared,  the  Punkapoags  of  Massachusetts  raised  a 
claim  of  ownership  through  Charles  Josias,  a  son  of 
Wamputuck  and  grandson  of  Chickatabut,  who  lived 
at  Neponset,  now  Stoughton.  It  shows  the  honest 
purposes  of  the  proprietors  that  they  voted  Feb. 
21,  1686,  "To  levy  and  rais  sixteen  pence  in  money 
on  each  share  in  said  purchase  to  pay  Josiah,  the 
Indian  sachem  for  a  deed  they  have  procured  of  him, 
and  it  is  to  be  paid  in  to  Thomas  Leonard  by  the  1(5 
day  of  March  next."  This  assessment  amounted  to 
£3  19s.  6d. 

In  the  above  described  ways,  both  English  and 
Indian  titles  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Old 
Colony  became  vested,  with  the  exceptions  mention- 
ed, in  the  proprietors  of  the  Taunton  North  Pur- 
chase. 

III.  The  disposition  of  the  North  Purchase 
Lands.  The  records  of  the  proprietors  still  extant 
give  us  all  needful  information,  as  all  the  extracts 
will  show. 

Soon  after  the  reception  of  their  deed  from  Ply- 
mouth, "Sept.  16,  1668,  the  Proprietors  of  the  North 
Purchase  being  met  together,  made  choice  of 
Thomas  Leonard  to  be  their  clarke  ;  and  the  same 
da}7  the  said  Purchasers  or  proprietors  made  choice 
of  James  Walker,  George  Macy,  William  Harvey 
and  Richard  Williams  to  have  inspection  into  affairs 
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relating  to  said  North  Purchase,  and  together  with 
the  elarke  to  call  the  company  together  when  they 
shall  have  occasion." 

Such  occasion  did  not  occur  for  more  than  three 
years,  until  the  question  of  boundary  with  the  Re- 
hoboth  men  on  the  one  side  and  the  Bridgewater 
men  on  the  other  demanded  settlement,  whereupon 
a  committee  of  James  Walker,  William  Harvey, 
George  Macey  and  John  Richmond,  with  the 
Town  Treasurer,  John  Macomber,  was  empowered 
to  settle  that  business.  Three  more  years  passed 
and  neither  bounds  nor  committee  becoming  visible, 
another,  of  William  Harvey,  John  Richmond  and 
Thomas  Leonard,  was  sent  after  them. 

At  the  same  meeting,  Dec.  31,  1674,  the  first  step 
was  taken  towards  a  distribution  of  their  lands  in  a 
vote  to  lay  out  to  each  proprietor  a  division  of 
upland  not  less  than  a  hundred  acres  nor  more  than 
six  score  acres,  "  alike  as  near  as  they  can  both  for 
quantitie  and  qualitie."  Nine  more  years  glide  away 
while  this  committee  are  attending,  or — as  commit- 
tees sometimes  do — neglecting  their  duties.  But 
at  that  time  neglecting  with  good  reason,  for  Philip 
and  his  Wampanoags  were  about,  ready  to  snatch 
up  committee,  measurer  and  surveyor  if  they  ven- 
tured at  all  within  the  North  Purchase.  Nothing 
could  be  done  until  all  signs  of  hostility  had  disap- 
peared and  the  impoverished  settlers  could  recuper- 
ate. 

The  first  sign  of  returning  animation  is  in  a  vote 
of  Sept.    3,    1G83,    to  send   certain   men   to   review 
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boundaries,  detect  fresh-cut  cedar  stumps,  and  arrest 
offenders, — strongly  suspected  to  be  Bridge  water 
men.  The  next  year,  Jan.  6,  lOSl,  the  vote  of  nine 
years  standing  respecting  the  laying  out  of  100  acre 
shares  is  resuscitated,  a  new  committee  is  chosen  to 
attend  to  it,  and  much  additional  energy  is  manifested. 
A  slight  modification  of  plan  is  adopted:  to  lay  out 
half  of  each  lot  to  the  proprietors  individually  and 
the  other  half  to  be  drawn  as  shares;  and  one  lot 
equal  to  the  others  is  voted  for  the  use  of  the  min- 
istry in  the  future;  "never  to  be  alianated  from  the 
use  of  the  ministry."  Also  between  ten  and  twenty 
acres  are  granted  "in  the  most  convenient  place 
for  a  mill."  The  committee  are  to  have  3d  per  day 
town's  pay,  and  one  shilling  more  among  them  all, 
and  4s  town's  pay  to  the  measurer,  John  Richmond. 

Proprietors'  meetings  now  multiply,  and  the  pro- 
prietors are  evidently  in  earnest  for  a  dividend.  By 
various  additions,  the  surveying  party  has  increased 
to  seven:  William  Harvey,  Thomas  Leonard,  John 
Richmond,  John  Hathaway,  Senior,  Thomas  Harvey 
Sen'r,  Nathaniel  Thayer  and  Nicholas  White.  But 
the  larger  the  committee  the  less  speed;  yet  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Old  Colony,  the  promotion  of  Bristol 
County,  and  the  usurpations  of  Andros,  were  no 
common  obstacles. 

But  members  will  be  uneasy  for  returns  of  some 
sort,  and  Dec.  G,  1093, — twenty-live  years  alter  the 
purchase,  and  nineteen  years  after  the  first  vote  lor 
a  division  of  lands;  years  of  patient  waiting  and 
with  faith  unshaken  in  committees, — a  third  is  com- 
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missioned  who  will  see  to  the  business:  Thomas 
Harvey,  Sen'r,  Nathaniel  Thayer,  Sen'r,  Nicholas 
White,  Jr.,  Thomas  Williams  and  John  White,  long 
time  the  surveyor  of  the  company. 

While  this  last  committee  are  in  the  uplands  and 
cedar  swamps  of  the  North  Purchase  the  Proprie- 
tors hold  sundry  meetings  and  pass  clivers  votes: 
such  as  letting  meadows,  prosecuting  the  trespasses 
of  John  Woodcock,  Sen'r,  and  others,  petitioning  the 
general  Court  against  being  put  under  Attleburo — 
"hoping  to  be  a  township  by  themselves  in  some 
short  time" — and  granting  two  special  lots  "near  the 
stone  house  northerly  of  Badcock's  plain,"  to  accom- 
modate Clement  Briggs,  John  Phillips  and  William 
Manty,  who  have  bought  out  the  right  of  Walter 
Deane,  and  the  heirs  of  Rev.  Geo.  Shove  and  Capt. 
George  Macey  respectively. 

After  two  and  one-half  years  disappearance,  the 
committee  on  surveys  present  themselves  and  are 
ready  to  report.  The  body  of  the  Proprietors  "being 
gotten  together  at  the  Taunton  Meeting  House,  Mav 
12,  1096,"  listen  unto  and  accept  their  doings;  with 
provisoes — 1st,  for  the  right  of  highways,  and  2d, 
the  right  of  exchanging  lots  unsatisfactory  for  others 
of  equal  size  to  their  liking  elsewhere  in  the  undi- 
vided lands. 

The  fifty-three  lots  are  then  numbered  on  tickets 
and  deposited,  maybe  in  the  hat  of  Thomas  Leonard 
"the  clarke,"  and  each  proprietor  or  his  proxy  draws 
for  his  patch  of  land  accordingly. 

Particular   record   is   made   of  this  drawing,    and 
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from  it  we  discover  the  changes  which  death,  re- 
moval and  other  causes  have  produced  amongst  the 
proprietors  in  twenty-eight  years. 

The  subsequent  records  of  the  Proprietors  are 
mainly  a  repetition  of  those  already,  with  perhaps 
too  much  minuteness,  described.  They  relate  to  the 
transfer  of  shares,  voting  divisions  of  land,  prosecu- 
tion of  trespasses,  &c. 

There  were  eleven  divisions  amongst  the  proprie- 
tors, amounting  together,  including  meadow  lands 
and  cedar  swamps,  to  some  400  acres  per  share,  or 
over  20,000  acres.  The  last  recorded  division  was 
voted  July  1,  1811,  of  eight  acres  per  share.  Thus 
each  proprietor,  for  his  £2  purchase  money  obtained 
400  acres  at  ljj  cts.  per  acre,  clear  of  expenses!  The 
remaining  ten  thousand  acres  were  absorbed  by 
highways,  special  donations,  expenses  of  survey  and 
errors  of  measurement. 

Among  the  doings  of  the  proprietors  have  been 
culled  the  following  worthy  of  preservation  in  this 
paper.     They  may  be  arranged  under  these  heads. 

1.  Highways.  At  the  meeting  for  the  first 
drawing  of  lots,  in  1G9G,  a  committee  of  Thomas 
Harvey,  Sr.,  William  Manley  and  George  Leonard 
were  authorized  to  lay  out  such  highways  as  the 
public  convenience  required.  This  same  committee 
was  continued  until  the  territory  obtained  precinct 
rights.  Their  duties  must  have  been  no  sinecure, 
for  each  settler  pitched  his  farm  much  as  he  chose 
and  located  his  house  by  the  same  convenient  rule, 
governed  solely  by  the  purpose  that  his  ridge-pole 
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should  range  vmcanonically  due  north  and  south. 
His  loot-path,  at  first  twisting  ambiguously  to  find 
his  right  hand  and  left  hand  neighbors,  gradually 
enlarged  into  a  bridle  way  and  anon  a  cart-road,  and 
was  then  officially  laid  out  as  a  public  highway  with 
all  its  sinuosities;  which  defy  to  this  day  geometri- 
cians, strangers  and  weary  pedestrians.  No  small 
amount  of  superfluous  miles  were  thus  crowded  into 
this  world's  pilgrimage. 

2.  Expenses.  These  arose  chiefly  from  surveys 
of  lands;  which  were  borne  by  the  proprietors  and 
on  the  first  division  of  120  acres  amounted  to  13s 
per  share,  or  <£30  2s  total;  and  from  disputed  bound- 
aries. The  Bay  line  especially  which  separated  the 
North  Purchase  from  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  was 
a  lengthy  and  costly  matter  of  difference.  Hundreds 
of  acres  were  sold  to  pay  these  outlays. 

3.  Special  Grants.  These  were  many.  A  gra- 
tuity of  land  was  voted  to  each  clerk  for  his  services. 
To  the  first  clerk,  Thomas  Leonard,  was  granted 
fifty  acres.  To  his  successor,  Samuel  Leonard,  was 
given  forty  acres.  To  the  next  clerk,  George  Leon- 
ard, fifty-three  acres.  A  "Lott  for  the  ministry" 
was  early  set  apart.  As  the  proprietors  were  not 
land  speculators,  they  held  a  minister  to  be  a  need- 
ful member  of  their  prospective  settlements,  and  in 
all  divisions  of  land,  he  or  his  lot  was  accounted  as  a 
shareholder.  In  the  first  division  of  land,  1()84,  a 
lot  equal  to  the  rest  was  ordered  to  be  laid  out, 
"never  to  be  alienated  from  the  use  of  the  ministry." 
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By  subsequent  vote,  6  March,  1698-9,  half  of  this 
lott  was  ordered  to  be  laid  out  near  to  Bridge  water 
and  half  near  to  Chartley  Iron  Works.  2  July,  1700, 
fifty  acres  each  were  added  to  these  ministerial  lots. 
No  immediate  use  was  made  of  these  grants  until 
1745,  excepting  that  Mr.  Joseph  Avery,  the  first 
minister  of  Norton,  took  therefrom  some  cedar  tim- 
ber for  his  house.  But  in  1745,  when  the  settlers  in 
the  North  Purchase  had  become  incorporated  as 
Norton  and  Easton — North  town  and  East  town— 
and  Norton  was  divided  into  two  ecclesiastical  pre- 
cincts, a  petition  was  addressed  to  the  proprietors  to 
divide  the  ministerial  lands  and  to  designate  the  sort 
of  ministry  to  whose  support  they  should  be  devoted. 
This  petition,  after  lying  upon  the  table  or  in  the 
clerk's  pocket  from  1745  until  2  April,  1753,  was 
then  and  there  responded  unto. 

Voted,  That  Eastern  and  Norton  are  each  to  have  one  full  half 
share  in  all  divisions  of  common  land  in  the  proprietary  ;  and  that 
the  half*  share  of  Norton  shall  be  further  equally  divided  between 
the  two  precincts  : — to  be  done  by  George  Leonard,  Benjamin  Cobb, 
Kphraim  Leonard,  Esq.,  William  Dearie  and  John  Williams. 

Respecting  the  species  of  ministry,  they  voted, 

Whereas,  Our  Predecessors,  who  voted  and  sett  said  land  appart 
for  the  Ministry  were  of  and  Belonged  to  those  Churches  which  were 
then  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  Congregational  Churches,  and 
we  apprehend  it  was  their  designe  and  intent  that  the  above  men- 
tioned Lands  shall  be  improved  for  the  maintaining  ot  the  minister 
of  those  Churches  which  shall  be  of  those  Principles;  therefore  we 
now  vote  that  the  whole  of  the  above  Land  shall  be  improved  tor 
the  maintaining  of  the  ministry  of  the  several  Congregational 
Churches  which  belong  to  the  said  towns  a>  above  mentioned  and 
be  improved  for  that  end  only. 
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Of  these  ministerial  lands,  we  have  only  looked 
into  the  disposition  of  the  share  falling  to  the  North 
Precinct — now  Mansfield.  That  Precinct  voted,  29 
May,  1762,  to  sell  its  lands  and  vest  the  proceeds  in 
available  funds.  Leave  to  sell  was  obtained  of  the 
General  Court  5  Feb.  17(35,  and  the  income  of  the 
funds  was  for  years  devoted  to  the  minister's  salary. 
Finally,  the  principal  was  used  in  remodeling  the 
old  meeting  house.  The  ministerial  lot  was  almost 
tri-agonal  and  lay  East  of  the  meeting  house.  The 
Taunton  Branch  Rail  Iioad  traverses  it  lengthwise 
just  before  you  approach  the  village. 

As  the  Leonards  were  prominent  in  Taunton  as 
iron-workers,  Ave  find  early  encouragements  to  their 
enterprises.  As  a  help  to  Thomas  and  James  Leonard 
"to  set  up  an  Iron  Work  or  Forge  at  Stoney  Brook," 
several  proprietors  offered,  6  December,  1695,  and 
the  whole  company  voted,  12  May,  1696,  a  gift  of 
"such  lands  as  their  pond  doth  overflow. "  Their 
forge  was,  in  1698,  called  "Chartley  Iron  Works" 
and  was  then  in  some  effective  operation.  Were 
these  works  at  Faston  Furnace  or  East  Mansfield, 
where  Col.  Ephraim  Leonard  lived,  died  and  Avas 
buried  with  his  three  Avives? 

As  a  suggestive  interlude  in  these  dry  details,  Ave 
find  under  date  of  6  March,  1689-90:  "Samuel 
Briggs  having  bought  about  1400  clapboards  and 
long  shingles  of  an  Indian — the  stuff  having  been 
got  in  the  North  Purchase — the  proprietors  voted 
that  he  shall  have  them  by  paying  6s.  in  money ; 
which  he  then  paid,  and  it  Avas  then  spent  in  drink." 
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This  meeting  was  in  Taunton,  where  there  is  more 
"drink"  left,  but  of  a  poorer  sort. 

As  a  grist-mill  was  a  first  necessity  to  a  new 
settlement,  in  1(584,  Jan.  27,  between  twenty  and 
thirty  acres  were  granted  "in  some  convenient  place 
for  a  mill."  These  were  defined,  8  March  1714-15 
to  be  twelve  acres,  and  John  Hall  and  Josiah  Pratt 
were  promised  the  land  "  provided  they  set  up  a 
grist-mill  and  have  it  going  so  as  to  make  meal 
on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  May  in  the  year  1717; 
and  there  keep  a  mill  in  good  repair  fit  to  make  meal 
from  time  to  time  forever."  The  time  was  afterward 
lengthened  two  years  longer  and  by  April  1719  the 
mill  was  going.  It  was  located  on  the  Three-mile  or 
Rumford  river  and  a  few  rods  from  Cobbler's  Corner. 
Such  a  mill  contrived  to  hold  itself  together  into  the 
present  century  and  annually  ground  a  handful  of 
corn  as  a  tribute  for  its  twelve  acres.  But  it  has 
now  gone  the  way  of  such  grants  generally  and 
none  asks  where  the  title  is  vested. 

The  proprietors,  mindful  that  grinders  as  well  as 
mill-stones  will  wear  out,  made  early  and  liberal 
appropriations  for  Burial  Places. 

June  2,  1702  they  laid  out  "  a  tract  on  the  south- 
erly side  of  the  way  to  Chartley  and  on  the  west 
side  of  the  town  line,  between  said  way  and  Joseph 
Willis'  land  not  heading  Jabez  Pratt's  land  north- 
wards, to  be  perpetually  common  for  public  uses." 
]NTo  bounds  now  locate  this  grant.  April  2,  1705,  it 
was  voted  that  the  land  lying  between  Benjamin 
Drake's   and   Israel  Randall's  "to   lye   perpetually 
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common  for  a  burying  place  or  training  place  or 
some  other  public  use,  not  exceeding  six  acres." 
The  names  indicate  that  this  lot  was  in  Easton.  At 
the  same  meeting,  asix  acres  on  the  eastward  side  of 
Ten-mile  river,  at  the  south  end  of  William  Ilaskins' 
lot  is  also  granted  to  be  perpetually  common  for 
such  public  uses  as  aforesaid."  This  lot  was  the 
present  centre  of  Mansfield  and  encloses  the  old 
central  graveyard ;  but  by  some  unknown  process 
has  been  shrunken  into  one  third  of  its  original  area. 
Certain  votes  entered  in  the  old  Parish  records  of 
Mansfield,  however,  indicate  the  contractions.  Thus 
29  March,  1774,  it  was  voted  to  build  a  fence  around 
the  burying  place.  In  March  1783,  a  committee 
was  directed  to  lease  this  enclosure  at  their  discre- 
tion. 14  May  1798,  a  committee  is  ordered  to  lay 
out  the  land  at  their  discretion.  They  possibly  laid 
out  some  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  old  fence.  7  May, 
1803,  the  low  lands  next  to  the  river  and  joining  the 
burying  ground — some  half  an  acre — were  leased  for 
indefinite  years  to  the  highest  bidder;  but  it  was 
directed,  Nov.  1,  to  be  "  for  as  short  a  term  as  may 
be — to  have  the  same  cleared  up  and  returned  to  the 
Parish  well  fenced." 

After  fifty  years  the  aforesaid  low  lands — let  and 
re-let  several  times — were  neither  cleared  up,  nor 
well  fenced,  nor  returned  to  the  Parish;  all  which 
shows  that  half  a  century  is  not  so  short  a  time  as 
may  be  for  executing  votes. 

That  the  proprietors  might  not  seem  to  neglect 
Norton,  although  but  a  very  small  portion    of  the 
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North  Purchase  fell  under  its  dominion,  they  made 
a  curious  grant  to  that  town  circuitously  through 
the  hands  of  George  Leonard  and  William  Hodges. 
Mr.  Leonard  had  already  given  a  part  of  two  acres 
belonging  to  himself  as  a  site  for  a  meeting  house, 
and  on  it  a  meeting  house  was,  in  1713,  standing. 
To  secure  the  remainder  of  these  two  acres,  the  town 
proposed  to  Mr.  Hodges,  whose  house  stood  west  of 
the  burying  ground,  to  give  him  a  four  and  half  acre 
enlargement  of  his  house  lot  for  an  equal  enlarge- 
ment of  the  burial  place,  and  a  quarter  acre  addi- 
tional to  him  as  a  motive  to  pursuade  Mr.  Leonard 
to  exchange  the  balance  of  his  two  acres  next  the 
meeting  house  for  a  similar  area  opposite  the  north 
end  of  Mr.  Hodges'  homestead. 

This  interchange,  as  it  was  mostly  at  the  expense 
of  the  Proprietors'  lands,  was  confirmed  by  them 
3  Feb.,  1713-11:,  and  then  the  whole  six  acres  were 
declared  to  be  "  perpetually  common  for  public  uses." 
Thus  each  of  the  three  precincts  fared  substantially 
alike  at  the  hands  of  the  North  Purchase  company. 

The  above  notes  include  the  transfers  of  lands  in 
which  the  public  has  any  historic  interest.  The 
once  ample  North  Purchase  territory  has  long  since 
ceased  to  be  a  proprietary.  Doubtless  irregular 
scraps  of  common  land  lie  here  and  there  unrecog- 
nized and  not  worth  finding,  but  the  honorable  body 
of  its  Proprietors  has  disappeared;  its  last  clerk — 
Howard  Lothrop,  Esq.,  of  Easton — has  gone  to  join 
the  company;  and  its  records,  pitches  of  land  and 
bag  of  miscellaneous  were  supposed  to  be  lost.     The 
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small  volume  of  records  has  again  been  recovered 
and  awaits  some  safe  place  of  deposit.  Where  better 
than  in  the  archives  of  the  Old  Colony  Historical 
Society? 

To  show  that  those  records  are  not  exhausted,  we 
append  the  following  nut  for  our  antiquarians  to 
crack. 


May  27,  1729,  ;t  voted  that  the  Handkerchief  which  was  the  re- 
turu  of  the  money  which  was  sent  to  England  should  be  sold,  and 
that  Mr.  Ephraim  Leonard  should  be  paid  £2  8s.  and  Left.  Leonard 
be  paid  lGs.  and  Mr.  Edward  Shove  to  be  paid  16s.  out  of  the  money 
that  said  Handkerchief  shall  be  sold  for;  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
money  should  be  left  out  to  interest  for  the  use  of  the  Proprietors. 
Voted  that  Lieut.  James  Leonard  and  Maj.  George  Leonard  shall 
have  all  the  same  Handkerchief,  they  giving  good  security  tor  €23 
10s.  4d  to  the  clerk  to  be  paid  within  one  years'  time,  and  they 
paying  also  the  aforesaid  sums  of  money  which  amounts  to  £4,  to 
be  paid  within  one  years'  time  for  their  aforesaid  trouble." 

Who  has  the  Handkerchief? 


Historical  Sketch  of  Taunton,  England 

READ  BEFORE  THE  SOCIETY,  JANUARY  7,  185(5, 
By    Rev.    CHARLES    H.    BRIGHAM. 


In  the  paper  which  I  shall  read  to  you  this  even- 
ing, I  propose  to  give  some  account  of  that  town  in 
old  England  from  which  several  of  the  first  settlers 
of  this  town  originally  came,  and  from  which  this 
town  received  its  name.  I  shall  not  go  much  into 
detail  or  fatigue  yon  with  minute  antiquarian  re- 
searches, hut  only  offer  such  general  notices  as  may 
give  you  a  fair  idea  of  the  past  importance  and  the 
present  condition  of  a  town  concerning  which,  it  is 
probable,  most  of  you  have  little  or  no  accurate 
knowledge.  Until  a  recent  period,  no  communica- 
tion, I  believe,  has- brought  Taunton  in  old  England 
and  Taunton  in  New  England  near  to  each  other. 
Between  other  towns  of  similar  name  on  either  side 
of  the  water,  letters  have  passed  and  visits  have  been 
made  and  returned.  The  Plymouth  of  Devonshire 
and  the  Plymouth  of  the  Pilgrims  have  exchanged 
notes  more  than  once  within  this  generation,  and 
Bridgewater  on  the  border  of  Bristol  Channel,  has 
sent  greeting  to  Bridgewater  on  the  border  of 
Bristol  County. 
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The  verger  who  showed  me  the  wonders  of  St.  Bo- 
tolph's  Church,  the  house  and  record-book  and  pul- 
pit of  John  Cotton,  told  me  that  scarcely  a  week 
passed  in  the  summer  months  without  some  visitor 
from  Boston  in  America.  No  graduate  of  Harvard 
College  wants  to  return  from  a  foreign  tour  without 
having  seen  the  shady  walks  and  stately  towers  of 
classic  Cambridge.  But  very  rarely  have  any  wan- 
derers from  our  village  been  drawn  to  the  "vale  of 
Taunton  Dean,"  and  no  one,  I  believe,  has  within  the 
memory  of  any  now  living  come  from  that  famous 
vale  to  see  if  the  daughter  be  not  more  beautiful 
than  the  beautiful  mother.  I  met  no  more  than  half 
a  dozen  individuals  in  old  Taunton,  who  knew  of  the 
existence  of  new  Taunton,  and  none  who  had  any 
idea  of  its  size,  its  position,  its  industry  or  its  history. 
In  almost  any  part  of  the  United  States  there  is  some 
one  who  couples  "Good  Lord"  with  the  name  of 
Taunton,  and  has  heard  of  Taunton  herrings  and 
Taunton  water.  But  one  who  goes  from  here  to  old 
Taunton  will  not  be  gratified  by  any  allusion  to  our 
pet  proverbs  and  traditions. 

The  materials  for  the  account  here  offered  are  not 
very  abundant  but  are  quite  adequate.  They  consist 
partly  of  the  notes  and  recollections  of  my  visit  to 
Taunton  two  and  a  half  years  ago,  and  partly  of  the 
sprightly  sketches  of  the  town  and  the  region  around 
it  in  the  transactions  of  the  Somerset  Areheological 
Society,  but  more  than  all  of  the  collections  of  Rev. 
Joshua  Toulmin's  history  of  Taunton,  enlarged  and 
enriched  by  Mr.  James  Savage.     This  history  is  cer- 
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tainly  more  valuable  than  entertaining.  Its  style  is 
elevated  but  not  fascinating;  and  the  most  persever- 
ing antiquarian  scholar  will  find  himself  compelled  to 
skip  judiciously,  if  he  attempts  to  read  it  with  com- 
fort. The  author  and  his  editor  are  both  suitably 
impressed  by  the  importance  of  their  theme,  and  are 
restrained  by  no  false  modesty  from  praising  their 
"sweet  Taunton,  loveliest  village  of  the  plain.7' 
They  omit  nothing  that  can  illustrate  the  honors  of 
a  borough  so  ancient,  beautiful,  loyal  and  brave,  tell 
all  about  castles,  charities,  chapels  and  churches, 
pedigrees,  priories,  parsons,  and  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, laws,  trades,  battles  and  blunders,  alehouses, 
factories,  bridges  and  sieges,  what  King  Ina  did, 
and  what  Monmouth  did,  and  what  Jeffries  did,  tell 
all  this  with  a  most  conscientious  but  most  painful 
and  tiresome  fidelity.  I  cannot  recommend  Toul- 
min's  History  of  Taunton  as  pleasant  reading.  It  is 
a  good  book  to  own,  but  its  gold  is  rather  heavy 
than  bright.  It  is  about  as  interesting  as  the  cata- 
logue of  a  museum,  and  if  any  of  you  have  any  liter- 
ary sins  for  which  you  wish  to  do  penance,  I  know 
no  better  prescription  than  an  hour  a  day  of  Toul- 
min's  History  for  the  next  fortnight,  unless  you  pre- 
fer a  similar  dose  of  the  other  works  of  the  learned 
author.  The  history  was  originally  published  about 
sixty-five  years  ago.  Mr.  Savage's  enlarged  edition 
appeared  about  twenty-four  years  ago. 

The  researches  of  the  Somerset  antiquaries  may 
do  something  to  reconcile  us  to  our  unmusical  name, 
over  which  so  many  lament.       The  word  Taunton. 
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is  genuine  Gaelic,  and  means  "  town  on  the  banks  of 
the  river."  One  historian  makes  the  name  synony- 
mous with  tivig-town,  from  the  woods  which  abound- 
ed there.  The  word  Taun  means  "  of  the  river,"  the 
same  as  Adam  means  "man,"  but  time  has  fixed  to 
the  river  the  name  of  Tone.  What  the  proper  pro- 
nunciation is,  is  still  a  mooted  question,  whether  it 
be  Ton,  Taun,  Thon  or  Tarn.  But  the  most  com- 
mon usage  justifies  the  last  sound.  Bad  as  the  name 
is,  compared  with  the  sonorous  names  of  our  Indian 
villages,  it  is  considerably  better  than  the  names  of 
most  English  towns.  Who  would  want  to  live  in 
Chumleigh,  or  Crewkerne,  or  Lumpton,  or  Sheep- 
wash,  or  Towton,  all  of  them  within  20  miles  of 
Taunton? 

Taunton  is  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  next  to 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  the  most  southwestern  of 
all  the  counties  of  England.  It  is  distant  from 
London  in  a  direct  line,  which  runs  a  little  south  of 
west,  146  miles  and  by  the  Great  W.  Railway  163 
miles.  It  is  about  15  miles  from  Bristol  Channel  on 
the  north' and  about  30  miles  from  the  English 
Channel  on. the  south.  The  principal  towns  in  its 
neighborhood  are  11  miles  on  the  southeast:  Bridge- 
water,  a  large  and  flourishing  borough,  about  as 
populous  as  the  four  villages  of  that  name  united  in 
our  neighborhood.  Tiverton,  about  20  miles  to  the 
southwest,  and  Chaed,  an  inland  village  about  a 
dozen  miles  to  the  southeast,  where  the  Dean  family 
still  live  in  state  with  their  horses,  their  hounds  and 
their  squires. 
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Besides  these  large  towns,  are  many  of  smaller 
size  and  note,  and  in  the  borough  of  Taunton  are 
some  villages  which  have  names  familiar  to  us.  The 
decayed  village  of  Norton,  which  has  nothing  now 
to  boast  of  but  its  annual  fair,  where  they  sell  garlic, 
candies  and  knieknacks  generally,  has  reasonable 
pride  in  its  antiquity  and  rehearses  still  the  old 
couplet, 

"Taunton  was  a  fussy  down, 
When  Norton  was  a  market  town." 

Cotleigh  too,  is  a  larger  village  than  our  Cotleigh, 
and  set  on  a  higher  hill.  Instead  of  Squawbetty 
they  have  Bishop's  Hull  and  Bishop's  Lydeyard, 
names  which  originated  in  a  similar  way.  About 
two  miles  northeast  of  the  church  of  St.  James  is 
Pyrland  or  Pearland,  which  corresponds  to  our 
Oakland.  Many  other  names  of  particular  parishes 
might  be  mentioned,  but  as  they  have  no  meaning 
without  the  explanation  of  their  origin,  I  shall  omit 
them.  It  is  very  difficult  for  us  here,  who  have 
never  been  vexed  either  by  the  extortions  of  feudal 
laws,  or  of  Romish  priests,  have  had  to  pay  no  pence 
to  Peter  or  rents  to  the  knight  of  the  manor,  to 
understand  the  origin  of  these  ancient  names. 

The  situation  of  Taunton  is  certainly  very  beauti- 
ful and  answers,  bating  a  little  sentimental  extrava- 
gance, to  the  enthusiastic  praises  of  its  Delia  Cruscan 
bard,  Dr.  Thomas  Amory.  Like  our  own  village, 
it  lies  on  a  gently  undulating  plain,  through  which 
more  than  one  small  river  winds;  but  unlike  ours,  it 
has  on  three  sides  of  the  plain,  a  border  of  majestic 
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hills.  The  visitor  who  has  an  hour  to  spare  will  be 
invited  to  ascend  Mount  ISTebo,  and  see  the  spectacle 
of  another  Canaan,  a  land  of  goodly  brooks  and 
meadows,  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  with 
cattle  on  a  thousand  hills,  pastures  clothed  with  flocks 
and  valleys  covered  over  with  corn.  If  he  has  a 
day  to  spare,  they  will  drive  him  to  Harndon  hill, 
from  which  he  can  see  over  three  counties  and  look 
down  upon  Taunton  Dean  as  upon  a  map  at  his  feet, 
can  wonder  at  the  present  beauty,  and  meditate 
upon  past  glories,  with  nearly  two  thousand  centu- 
ries of  authentic  legend  illustrated  to  his  eye.  It  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  the  man  most  acquainted  with 
the  localities  of  this  region,  and  whose  ingenious  pen- 
cil has  traced  the  physical  and  historical  chart  of  this 
hill  and  its  surroundings,  bore  the  familiar  name  of 
Crocker. 

"Where  should  I  be  born,  but  in  the  vale  of  Taun- 
ton Dean?"  was  the  old  triumphant  question.  And 
certainly  to  one  who  loves  creature  comforts,  to  see 
beautiful  landscapes,  to  snuff  pleasant  odors,  and  to 
live  on  the  tat  of  the  land,  Taunton  Dean,  or  Taun- 
ton vale,  is  an  excellent  place  to  be  born  in  and 
brought  up  in.  Such  green  pastures,  such  luxuriant 
gardens,  such  spreading  orchards,  such  broad  wheat 
fields,  such  noble  groves  of  English  elm,  such  a 
panorama  of  verdure  and  abundance  as  is  spread 
before  the  observer's  eye  from  any  of  the  hills  around 
Taunton  Dean  none  have  ever  seen  from  any  hill 
oi"  tower  which  overlooks  our  Taunton.  We  arc 
ashamed    of  Taunton    water.       But   they   boast    of 
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Taunton  cider,  which  sometimes  sells  as  high  as  $00 
n  hogshead  or  a  dollar  a  gallon. 

The  principal  river,  the  Tone,  is  thus  celebrated 
in  harmonious  numbers: 

The  faltering  Tone  in  slow  meadows  moves, 

Loth  to  forsake  the  happy  land  it  loves. 

Forced  to  the  main,  by  natures  law,  it  bears 

Back  floating  Vessels  fraught  with  richest  wares  ; 

And  differing  products  from  earth's  differing  shores, 

Gathered  by  commerce,  lavish,  on  us  pours. 

Upon  its  borders  herds  unnumbered  graze, 

With  sheep  whose  fleeces  Persian  silk  surpass. 

Tall  bushy  trees,  in  all  the  region  fouud, 

With  cooling  shades  refresh  the  fertile  ground  : 

Beneath  whose  coverts  beauteous  females  stray, 

Fresh,  artless,  gentle,  innocently  gay, 

And  pass,  with  fluttering  swains,  the  sportful  hours  away." 

This  description  is  rather  highly  colored.  The 
love-making  between  "tall,  bushy  trees"  may  go  on 
as  briskly  as  ever.  I  am  not  competent  to  speak  on 
that  subject.  But  the  floating  vessels  which  are 
borne  back  and  forward  from  earth's  differing  shores 
with  richest  wares  are  chiefly  Bristol  channel  coast- 
ers, of  rather  smaller  tonnage  and  rather  fewer  in 
numbers  than  the  fleet  of  our  Weir  Village.  In  the 
matter  of  commerce,  Taunton  has  nothing  to  boast 
of.  Its  vessels  take  away,  instead  of  bringing  in 
grain,  and  no  steamer  as  large  as  the  "Water  Lily  " 
or  the  "Tjcyall"  disturbs  the  sluggish  flow  of  its 
winding  river.  Its  fish  are  worth  more  than  its  nav- 
igation, and  surpass  in  variety  and  excellence,  if  not 
in  legislative  importance,   the   ale  wives  of  Taunton 
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Great  River.     A  dozen   or  more  valuable  varieties 
are  catalogued.* 

The  litigation  and  legislative  acts  which  have  at- 
tached from  time  immemorial  to  our  fisheries  belong 
in  old  Taunton  to  the  watercourses,  by  which  the 
meadows  are  irrigated.  We  have  only  varied  slight- 
ly the  subject. 

The  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
vale  of  Taunton  is  agriculture.  There  are  large 
farmers  and  small  farmers,  market  gardeners,  who 
now  send  the  fruits  of  their  labor  by  railway  to  Ex- 
eter and  Bristol,  and  even  to  London,  very  numer- 
ous shepherds,  and  herdsmen  not  a  few.  In  manu- 
factures, though  reduced  from  its  former  glory, 
Taunton  still  does  something.  There  are  several 
establishments  for  the  weaving  of  silk.  In  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries  Taunton  was  famous  for  its 
serges,  its  light  woolen  stuffs,  which  were  worn 
all  over  the  kingdom.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century,  8500  persons  were  employed  in  mak- 
ing cloths  in  the  town.  But  various  causes,  the 
growth  of  manufacturing  towns  in  the  centre  and 
north  of  Britain,  the  difficulty  of  getting  coal 
(though  one  of  the  staples  of  navigation  on  the 
Tone  has  always  been  coal),  and  the  irregularities 
of  many  of  the  workmen,  have  so  reduced  this 
branch  of  business  that  in  the  year  1821  there  were 
not  more  than  six  or  eight  looms  in  the  town. 

The  internal  traffic  of  the  town    is   considerable. 
The  principal  village  is  considerably  larger  and  more 

♦Trout,  eel,  perch,  gudgeon,   flounder,  roach,   dace,    pike,  Salmon,  shad, 
carp,  and  tench. 
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compact  than  our  principal  village,  with  many  streets 
laid  out  in  solid  blocks,  often  warehouses  and  shops 
in  the  lower  stories  with  habitations  above.  Except 
on  market  days,  the  streets  are  rather  dull,  and  trade 
goes  on  very  soberly,  though  by  no  means  so  slug- 
gishly as  in  an  English  Cathedral  town.  There  are 
some  four  or  five  book  stores,  where  you  may  get 
the  latest  issues  of  London  publishers,  and  select 
from  a  small  stock  of  engravings,  but  in  other 
branches  of  trade,  the  advantage  is  decidedly  in  our 
favor.  The  English  provincial  ladies  do  not  spend 
so  much  money  on  dress  as  do  those  of  our  more 
civilized  land,  and  the  proportion  of  dry  goods  stores 
and  of  millinery  is  considerably  less  than  in  our  vil- 
lage streets.  A  more  sober  look,  too,  is  given  to 
trade  in  a  town  like  old  Taunton  by  the  neglect  of 
symbolic  advertising,  by  which  I  mean  that  they  keep 
their  wares  inside  the  shop,  on  the  counter  and  on 
the  shelf,  and  do  not  hang,  them  outside  of  the  doors 
and  windows  in  those  graceful  folds  and  dust-catch- 
ing festoons  which  are  with  us  the  announcement  of 
one's  branch  of  trade  and  the  invitation  to  enter  and 
buy.  The  main  street  of  old  Taunton  on  an  ordin- 
ary week-day,  looks  very  much  like  our  Main  street 
on  a  Sunday.  You  must  gaze  into  the  windows  to 
see  what  they  have  to  sell.  Their  custom  differs  from 
ours,  however,  in  the  number  of  women  who  are  em- 
ployed in  trade.  The  small  farmer's  income  is  eked 
out  by  the  small  shop  which  his  wife  and  daughter 
keep,  and  while  the  good  man  is  away  reaping  his 
grain,  his  better  half  will  earn  her  two  shillings  per 
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diem  by  dispensing  groceries  to  the  dozen  families 
adjoining  and  opposite  to  her  shop.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  in  an  establishment  of  this  kind,  a  small  shoe 
shop,  to  have  an  interview  with  mistress  Elizabeth 
Poole,  a  venerable  maiden  of  70  years,  whose  satis- 
faction, I  thought,  was  much  less  at  learning  that 
her  name  was  that  of  the  traditional  saint  of  Taun- 
ton in  the  new  world  than  her  disappointment  that  I 
was  only  a  visitor  and  not  a  customer. 

The  population  of  Taunton  at  present  is  very 
much  less  than  it  was  two  hundred  years  ago.  In 
the  time  of  William  III.  it  was  reckoned  to  be 
about  20,000  persons.  In  the  year  1790,  sixty-five 
years  ago,  by  actual  enumeration,  the  population 
in  the  parishes  of  Taunton  proper  had  fallen  to 
5-172,  less  than  one-third  what  it  was  in  the  civil 
wars  of  the  Commonwealth.  From  that  time 
to  the  present  it  has  been  slowly,  but  steadily,  in- 
creasing, and  is  now  reckoned  to  be  from  11,000  to 
12,000,  (though  this  was  a  conjectural  estimate  men- 
tioned to  me.)  The  last  regular  census  of  which  1 
have  any  account  was  that  taken  in  1821,  which 
made  the  population  to  be  8539,  the  number  of  fam- 
ilies to  be  1711:,  and  the  number  of  inhabited  houses 
1503.  The  same  rate  of  increase  for  the  last  thirty- 
five  years  would  make  the  present  population  just 
12,000,  the  present  number  of  families  about  2300, 
and  the  present  number  of  houses  to  be  about  1950, 
which,  from  my  own  recollection,  I  should  think  to 
be  about  the  real  number.  Most  of  this  population 
are  actively  laboring,  either  as  farmers  or  in  branches 
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of  trade,  and  mechanics.  A  considerable  number, 
however,  as  gentlemen  of  fortune,  live  on  the  inter- 
est of  their  large  inherited  property.  Every  old 
English  town  has  a  class  of  do-nothing  gentry,  who 
hunt  foxes,  drink  brandy,  talk  politics,  and  act  as 
local  magistrates,  and  a  few  of  the  better  class  who 
spend  their  days  in  a  life  of  luxurious  literary  leis- 
ure. Taunton  has  a  fair  share  of  these  unoccupied 
citizens. 

If  I  had  more  and  more  satisfactory  data,  I  should 
be  glad  to  dwell  more  minutely  on  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  our  English  namesake,  and  specify 
how  much  capital  is  embarked  in  vessels,  how  much 
in  workshops,  how  much  in  wares,  and  how  much  in 
land  and  the  tools  which  deal  with  land.  Bat  this 
is  just  what  in  an  old  English  town  the  gentlemen 
that  you  meet  cannot  very  well  tell  you.  Their 
pride  and  their  interest  is  in  the  past  more  than  in 
the  present  or  future.  They  think  more  of  what  the 
town  was  than  of  what  it  is  or  will  be.  If  a  stranger 
comes  to  visit  us  here  we  tell  him  of  the  most  recent 
improvements  which  have  been  made,  how  we  are 
growing,  and  go  with  him  to  the  Screw  Works,  or 
the  Copper  Works,  or  the  Britannia  Mill,  or  the  new 
Insane  Hospital,  which  is  one  of  our  lions  because  it 
is  new, — will  not  be  twenty  years  hence,  any  more 
than  the  hospital  in  Worcester.  Now  in  old  Taun- 
ton, they  tell  a  stranger  first  about  the  former  years, 
about  the  history  of  these  old  streets,  the  antiquities 
of  the  region,  take  him  to  see  the  Roman  camp,  the 
ivy   hung   walls   of  the   castle   (the    walls,   not    the 

0 
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rooms,  for  those  are  too  modern),  the  fragments  and 
fossils  of  the  museum,  and  the  aisles  and  ruined 
cloisters  of  St.  Mary's  church.  They  have  not  the 
least  idea  that  there  is  anything  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  town  or  its  future  prospects  to  interest 
a  stranger,  and,  in  fact,  on  these  matters  hardly  any- 
one is  posted  up. 

Taunton  has  a  long,  honorable  and  diversified  his- 
tory. Its  authentic  annals  go  back  to  the  days  of 
the  Saxon  kings,  and  it  has  remains  which  show 
that  it  was  known  to  the  Romans  and  held  in  esteem 
by  them.  More  than  once  the  ploughmen  of  the 
vale  have  struck,  in  turning  their  furrows,  upon  urns 
full  of  Roman  coins,  bearing  the  dates  and  heads  of 
the  earlier  Roman  emperors.'55*  The  conjecture  is, 
that  these  coins  were  paid  to  Roman  legions  sta- 
tioned here  as  garrison,  and  were  buried  by  them 
when  they  were  summoned  away  to  the  defence  of 
the  empire.  Remains,  too,  of  a  Roman  road,  are 
pointed  out  on  an  old  road  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  or 
two  from  the  village.  The  question  of  the  Roman 
occupation  of  the  site  of  the  present  town  has  been 
vigorously  debated  among  the  antiquaries  of  Somer- 
set, but  the  general  impression  seems  to  be  that  the 
site  was  really  occupied  for  a  camp,  as  were  several 
of  the  surrounding  hills.  Julius  Caesar,  in  his  com- 
mentaries on  his  wars,  speaks  of  a  tribe  of  Belgse, 
which  crossed  the  channel  and  occupied  this  region. 

♦Claudius,  Nero,  Doinitian,  Nerva,  Trajan,  Antoninus,  S.  Severus.  Taeitus. 
Gallieiius,  Tetricus,  &e.  In  the  second  turfing,  Roman  silver  coins  of  the 
time  of  Julian  Constantino,  Constant,  Valeutinian,  Valens,  Qratian,  Vakn- 
tinian,  Jr.,  Tkeodorius,  Maximus,  Eugenius,  Arcadius,  Honorius,  km. 
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All  notices  of  the  Roman  possessions  here,  however, 
must  be  conjectural  and  uncertain.  And  the  argu- 
ments based  upon  them  are  of  the  same  value  as 
those  which  have  been  made  by  the  Fall  River  skel- 
eton, and  the  Dighton  rock,  and  the  old  mill  at  New- 
port, for  and  against  the  occupation  of  the  region  of 
our  river  by  the  Scandinavian  pirates.  The  old  Ro- 
man coins  are  unquestionable  curiosities.  One  that 
was  found  in  the  last  century  on  pulling  down  a 
house  near  the  castle  was  of  a  particularly  precious 
kind, — bearing  the  figure  of  the  palm  tree,  and 
the  female  captive  tied,  the  name  of  Vespasian 
and  the  legend,  "Judea  Capta."  I  saw  an  English- 
man in  Palestine  who  would  have  given  a  small  for- 
tune to  get  possession  of  one  of  these  coins. 

Tradition  and  antiquity  first  rounds  itself  into  his- 
tory at  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century,  when  Ina 
built  his  castle  at  Taunton.  The  old  chroniclers  and 
the  modern  historians  of  the  Anglo  Saxons  celebrate 
the  eminent  virtues,  the  signal  wisdom,  and  the  tem- 
perate piety  of  this  discreet  king.*  He  ruled  in  the 
West  Saxon  kingdom  about  150  years  after  the  con- 
quest of  Britain  by  those  freebooters,  and  his  excel- 
lent laws,  which  were  framed  within  the  walls  of  his 
Taunton  castle  by  the  council  which  he  assembled, 
are  instanced  in  proof  of  the  progress  in  principles 
and  manners  which  half  a  century  had  wrought.  In 
this  period  the  Saxons  had  driven  out  ignorant  and 
savage  natives  from  all  the  desirable  lands,  and  had 
not  neglected  to  secure  the  charming  vale  of  Taun- 

*Ina  originated  the  tribute  of  Peter's  pence — one  penny  out  of  twenty. 
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ton  Dean.  But  on  the  hills  around,  and  in  the  for- 
ests, these  barbarians  continued  to  lurk,  and  their 
frequent  incursions  upon  the  villagers  made  it  neces- 
sary to  have  in  the  towns  some  place  of  retreat.  For 
this  purpose  Ina  built  his  castle.  He  chose  his  site 
with  an  artist's  eye,  as  well  as  the  skill  of  a  general. 
On  two  sides  the  river  and  a  small  stream  flowing 
into  it  formed  a  natural  moat.  On  the  other  sides, 
before  and  around  it,  was  the  town,  its  clusters  of 
houses  in  that  day  fringed  by  groves  of  graceful 
elm.  The  construction  of  the  castle  was  simple, 
similar  probably  to  that  fort  which  your  ancestors 
built  just  on  the  banks  of  this  little  river  in  the  time 
of  King  Philip's  wars,  an  enclosure  of  wooden  pal- 
isades with  a  moat  around,  and  only  the  few  build- 
ings within  needed  for  use,  merely  a  strong  pen  or 
paddock  on  a  very  large  scale.  It  was  strong  enough 
to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  border  ruffians,  but  not 
strong  enough  to  bear  a  regular  siege.  For  when 
the  rebel  Earlbert  shut  himself  up  there  he  was  fol- 
lowed so  sharply  by  Queen  Ethel burga  that  he  was 
unable  to  .hold  out,  and  involved  the  castle  in  his 
own  ruin.  The  prudent  queen  did  not  like  to  run 
any  risks,  and  so  she  destroyed  the  castle  which  was 
more  a  nuisance  than  it  was  a  protection.  Ina's  cas- 
tle did  not  remain  long  to  do  him  honor.  It  was  in 
ruins  in  twenty  years  from  its  foundation.  But  his 
sufficient  fame  rests  on  the  English  college  which  he 
established  at  Rome,  and  on  the  cathedral  of  Wells, 
of  which  he  gave  the  beginning.* 


♦Ina  died  in  Rome.     The  stratagem  of  his  queen  induced  him  to  abdicate 

and  to  go  there  as  a  pilgrim  and  penitent. 
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The  castle  was  destroyed,  but  the  rude  Saxon 
court  did  not  forsake  their  royal  residence.  The 
kings  and  queens  of  Wessex  were  not  ashamed  to 
live  in  Taunton,  and  one  of  the  latter,  in  excess  of 
religious  devotion,  prevailed  upon  her  husband  to 
give  the  town,  church,  palace,  walls  and  all  to  the 
bishop  of  Winchester,  who  thus  acquired  the  town 
at  even  a  cheaper  rate  than  our  Taunton  is  said  to 
have  been  in  the  first  instance  bought  from  the'  In- 
dians. The  pious  Frethogitha  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  sainted  for  her  gift.  It  is  probable  that 
about  that  time  there  were  too  many  Saxon  claimants 
for  the  honor.  The  chronicle  tells  how  fast  they 
came  into  the  church.  The  bishops  made  the  most  of 
their  gift,  built  another  strong  castle,  improved  the 
lands  around,  and  enriched  so  much  the  town  that 
William  the  Conquoror  might  think  himself  very 
pious  in  allowing  St.  Peter  and  the  church  to  retain 
so  valuable  a  possession.  Keep  it  they  did,  and 
from  time  to  time  rebuilt  the  castle,  until  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.  the  walls  now  standing  were  fixed 
in  their  place,  and  the  general  shape  of  the  building 
was  determined. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  follow  here  the  subse- 
quent additions  and  hnprovments  in  the  Taunton 
castle,  or  to  describe  the  peculiarities  of  its  construc- 
tion. This  has  been  concisely  done  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Wane,  a  clergyman  of  the  English  church,  in  an  ar- 
ticle which  is  in  my  possession.  The  history  of  the 
castle  for  six  hundred  years  after  William  the  Con- 
queror  is   the  history    of  the  town,  since  here  the 
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military  forces  were  stationed,  the  judgments  were 
rendered,  and  the  banquets  were  held.  The  building 
which  still  remains,  though  considerable  in  size,  is 
but  a  fragment  of  that  spacious  fortress  in  which 
Perkin  Warbeek  with  his  rebellious  forces  intrench- 
ed themselves  against  the  armies  of  Henry  VII.  and 
in  which  Blake  held  out  so  long  against  the  most 
accomplished  general  of  Charles  I.  In  the  civil  wars 
of  the  17th  century,  Taunton  castle  w^as  to  the 
Roundhead  party  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  fitly 
placed  strongholds  in  England.  And  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  Charles  II.  after  his  restoration,  was  the 
dismantling  of  its  formidable  towers,  and  its  reduc- 
tion to  a  harmless  range  of  low  straggling  buildings 
of  stone.  It  is  shown  now  to  the  visitor  as  a  ruin, 
and  he  is  expected  to  pluck  an  ivy  leaf  from  the  vines 
which  hide  its  old  gateway  towers.  But  it  requires 
a  practiced  antiquarian  eye  to  detect  beauty  in  the 
exterior  of  the  gray  old  pile  that  bears  the  name  of 
the  castle  now.  The  interior  is  now  used  for 
courts  and  offices  of  local  administration.  And  two 
or  three  times  in  a  year,  the  honorable  bench  of 
Judges  from  London  dignify  what  remains  of  the  old 
hall  by  their  solemn  wigs  and  capacious  gowns,  the 
terror  of  the  small  criminals  who  wait  upon  justice 
at  the  Taunton  Assizes. 

The  list  of  constables  of  Taunton  castle  numbers 
several  distinguished  men.  The  most  remarkable 
among  them  was  Thomas  Chaucer,  son  of  the  poet 
Geoffrey  Chaucer,  a  man  who  had  held  many  im- 
portant offices  in  the  State,  and  thought  it  no  disgrace 
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to  take  the  charge  of  this  fortress  after  having  served 
for  many  years  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  gone  twice  as  ambassador  to  France,  the  second 
time  to  negotiate  a  marriage  for  the  king,  Henry  V. 
The  ornaments  carved  in  stone  around  the  doors  and 
windows  show  that  in  the  reigns  of  the  Henries,  the 
castle  had  great  consideration. 

The  modern  military  history  of  Taunton  begins 
with  the  events  of  the  Cornish  rebellion  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  Oppressive  taxes  were  the  cause  of 
this  rebellion.  Its  issues  were  not  successful.  Its 
leaders,  some  of  them  noblemen,  some  of  them 
plebeians,  lost  fortune  and  life  by  taking  part  in  it. 
Warbeck,  who  you  will  remember  wras  a  pretender 
to  the  English  throne,  tried  to  make  it  serve  his 
turn.  But  he  found  at  last  that  even  Taunton  castle 
was  not  strong  enough  to  hold  him.  No  great  bat- 
tles were  fought  at  Taunton  during  this  rebellion. 
But  there  were  mustering  of  forces  in  the  vale, 
frequent  skirmishes,  and  not  a  few  murders  and 
executions.  The  town,  with  its  castle  was  at  that 
time  considered  the  key  to  the  west  of  England,  and 
the  fertile  land  of  which  it  was  the  outpost,  might 
for  a  considerable  time  support  an  army.  In  the  old 
walls  are  still  to  be  seen  breaches  made  by  cannon 
balls. 

The  military  events  of  the  years  from  1643  to  1046 
were  more  memorable.  In  these  years,  Taunton 
proved  itself  to  be  the  most  patriotic  as  well  as  the 
most  formidable  town  in  the  west  of  England.  The 
Parliament's  forces  made  it  their  headquarters,  and 
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though  driven  from  it  by  the  royal  army  for  a  short 
time,  managed  after  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor  to 
take  it  again  and  to  hold  it  for  several  months,  though 
closely  invested  by  the  troops  of  Xing  Charles.  The 
siege  seems  to  have  been  in  all  respects  remarkable. 
Prodigies  of  valor  were  performed.  The  repeated 
summons  to  surrender  was  treated  with  dignified 
scorn.  The  army  and  the  people  resolved  to  hold 
out  to  the  last;  and  when  their  stock  of  animal  food 
was  reduced  to  a  single  hog,  it  is  said  that  they 
whipped  him  around  the  town  to  make  their  enemies 
think  from  his  copious  squeals  that  they  had  plenty 
left  of  the  same  sort.  Every  assault  which  the  king's 
troops  made  was  instantly  repelled,  and  bodies  in 
abundance  were  left  in  the  trenches.  The  people 
did  not  mind  that  their  streets  were  raked  with  balls 
or  their  houses  burned  down.  They  had  in  the 
vaults  of  the  castle  a  good  supply  of  gunpowder,  if 
not  of  bread,  and  they  returned  with  interest  their 
enemies'  compliments.  There  were  not  wanting 
godly  preachers  to  expound  to  them  the  counsel  of 
the  Lord,  and  confirm  their  fainting  hearts.  The 
saintly  Thomas  "Welman,  who  had  been  driven  away 
from  his  own  living  and  from  his  household  of  seven 
children  by  the  rage  of  the  wicked,  was  able  by  his 
gray  hairs  and  his  gracious  promises  to  console  the 
saints  of  Taunton  in  their  straits;  and  they  tell  how 
as  he  was  preaching  from  the  text  in  Malaehi, — M  1 
am  the  Lord,  I  change  not;  therefore  ye  sons  of 
Jacob  are  not  consumed," — a  man  came  running  into 
the  church  with  the  cry  of  u  Deliverance  r;  where- 
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upon  they  all  gave  thanks  to  God  for  his  great 
mercy.  All  the  losses  of  the  town  in  the  first  siege 
amounted  only  to  two  hundred  men. 

The  11th  of  May,  the  anniversary  of  their  first 
deliverance,  by  the  army  of  Fairfax,  was  long  cele- 
brated as  a  festival  in  their  neighborhood.  The 
pious  ministers  mentioned  it  in  their  prayers,  and 
memorable  sermons  were  preached  to  keep  it  in 
mind.  The  title  of  the  second  of  three  of  these  anni- 
versary sermons  which  were  printed,  was  "The 
Waters  of  Marah  sweetened."  Another  preacher 
adds  a  few  sentences  to  the  107th  Psalm,  one  of 
which  reads,  "  O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  who 
remembered  us  at  Taunton,  for  His  mercy  endureth 
forever."  The  song  which  illustrates  the  event  is 
in  the  popular  ballad  style  of  that  day,  and  is  quite 
as  good  as  the  average  of  Parliamentary  rhymes.* 


*The  11th  of  May  was  a  joyous  day, 

When  Taunton  got  relief; 
Which  turned  our  sorrows  into  joy, 

And  eased  us  of  our  grief. 

The  Taunton  men  were  valiant  then, 

In  keeping  of  the  town, 
While  many  of  those  who  were  our  foes 

Lay  gasping  on  the  ground. 

When  Colonel  Massey,  of  the  same, 

Did  understand  aright, 
He,  like  a  man  of  courage  bold, 

Prepared  himself  to  fight. 

With  that  our  soldiers,  one  and  all, 
Cast  up  their  caps  and  cried, 

What  need  we  fear  what  man  ean  do, 
Since  God  is  on  our  side  ? 

Long  time  did  Goring  lie  encamped 
Against  fair  Taunton  town  ; 

He  made  a  vow  to  starve  us  out, 
And  batter  our  castle  down. 

Within  our  castle  did  remain 

(A  garrison  so  strong), 
Those  likely  lads  that  did  unto 

Our  Parliament  belong. 


Before  daylight  appeared  in  view 

The  news  to  them  was  come, 
That  Goring  and  his  cursed  crew 

Were  all  dispersed  and  gone. 

But  who  can  tell  what  joy  was  there, 

And  what  content  of  mind 
Was  put  into  the  hearts  of  those 

Who  had  been  so  long  confined  ? 

Our  bread  was  14  pence  per  pound, 
And  all  things  sold  full  dear; 

Which  made  our  soldiers  make  snort  meals 
And  pinch  themselves  full  near. 

Our  beer  was  18  pence  per  quart, 

(As  for  a  truth  was  told), 
And  butter  18  pence  per  pound 

To  Christians  there  was  sold. 

The  cavaliers  dispersed  with  fear, 

And  forced  were  to  run, 
On  the  11th  of  May,  by  break  of  day, 

Ere  rising  of  the  sun. 

Let  Taunton  men  bo  mindful  then 

In  keeping  of  this  day  ; 
We'll  give  God  praise,  with  joy  alwavs, 

Upon  the  11th  of  May! 

10 
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The  second  siege,  which  lasted  five  weeks,  from 
the  end  of  May  to  the  3d  of  July,  was  not  less  obsti- 
nately  resisted  than  the  first.  Blake  and  his  forces 
still  continued  to  trust  in  God  and  their  dry  powder, 
and  found  that  they  were  not  deceived  in  their  trust. 
They  were  again  delivered,  but  not  till  they  had  left 
terrible  marks  of  their  valor  in  the  thinned  ranks  of 
the  royal  army.  Distinguished  officers  and  whole 
companies  of  men  found  their  death  before  the  walls 
of  Taunton.  And  in  the  halls  of  Parliament  the 
leaders  of  the  Commonwealth's  forces  who  fought 
behind  the  walls  were  mentioned  with  honor.  But 
the  children  suffered  for  the  valor  of  their  parents. 
And  when  Charles  II.  came  to  the  throne,  he  punish- 
ed the  rebellious  town,  not  only  by  taking  away  its 
charter,  but  by  demolishing  its  walls  so  thoroughly 
that  even  tradition  has  not  even  preserved  the  site. 

About  forty  years  after  its  famous  siege,  Taunton 
and  its  vicinity  became  again  the  scene  of  stirring 
military  events.  The  18th  of  June,  1G85,  was  a 
notable  day  in  the  history  of  the  town;  for  on  that 
day  the  prince  whom  the  Protestant  people  of  that 
region  believed  to  be  their  rightful  king  entered 
Taunton  amid  shouts  and  congratulations  and  enthu- 
siastic demonstrations  of  every  kind.  Every  hat 
bore  a  sprig  of  green,  every  house  its  boughs  and 
flowers,  children  were  held  up  before  him  to  blessed, 
and  his  path  was  blocked  along  the  streets  by  the 
eager  crowd.  A  contemporary  writer  says,  that 
"  one  wrould  have  thought  that  the  people's  wits 
were  flown  away  in  the  flights  of  their  joy."    Twenty- 
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six  of  the  young  ladies  met  him  the  next  day  and 
presented  him  with  a  stand  of  colors  wrought  by 
their  own  hands.  Miss  Sarah  Blake,  their  leader, 
bore,  while  she  made  the  speech  of  presentation,  a 
naked  SAVord  in  one  hand  and  a  little  bible  in  the 
other,  which  she  delivered.  Monmouth  took  the 
hint  and  promised  to  defend  the  word  of  God  with 
his  blood,  if  need  be.  Recruits  of  every  class  joined 
his  standard,  the  squires  vied  with  the  tradesmen  in 
providing  for  his  expenses  and  furnishing  his  army, 
and  at  last  the  excitement  became  so  powerful  and 
encouraging  that  he  determined  to  take  the  daring 
step  of  assuming  royal  authority.  On  the  20th  of 
June,  1685,  James,  duke  of  Monmouth,  was  pro- 
claimed at  Taunton  king  of  England,  and  James  II. 
was  declared  to  be  deposed  as  a  traitor,  and  a  price 
was  set  on  his  head. 

Every  reader  of  English  history  knows  of  the 
disastrous  issue  of  this  rash  movement,  of  the  fatal 
battle  of  Sedgemoor  and  the  train  of  horrors  which 
followed  it.  The  bloody  assizes  of*  Jeffries  were  the 
terrible  afterpiece  of  that  joyous  week  in  June.  Of 
the  victims  of  this  atrocious  villain  Taunton  had 
nineteen,  the  largest  number  of  any  town  in  all  the 
region,  and  large  numbers  more  who  were  whipped 
or  imprisoned  or  transported.*  Mr.  Toulmin  gives 
an  elaborate  account  of  the  principal  sufferers, 
mentioning  their  firmness  to  the  truth,  their  cheerful 
faith  and  the  manly  courage  with  which  they  died. 
All  seemed  to  avow  the  Puritan  spirit  and  to  glory 

♦There  were  2G1  executed  in  his  circuit. 
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in  it.  And  all  prophesied  that  their  cruel  and  unjust 
death  would  speed  on  the  downfall  of  tyranny  and 
recoil  upon  the  head  of  the  Lord's  enemy.  They 
were  revenged  soon  after  by  the  new  revolution 
which  made  the  Prince  of  Orange  king  and  sent 
Jeffries  to  die  miserably  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
Their  fearful  punishment  did  not  break  the  rebel- 
lious spii-it  of  the  people,  but  in  no  place  was  the 
new  dynasty  more  rapturously  welcomed  than  in  the 
towns  which  Jeffries  had  visited  with  his  murders. 

The  poor  school  girls,  who  had  been  so  patriotic 
on  their  feast  day,  were  made  to  suffer  for  their 
honor.  Tradition  says  that  one  of  them  was  so 
frightened  by  the  fierce  countenance  and  savage 
voice  of  the  monster  that  she  died  the  same  night. 
Miss  Sarah  Blake,  after  lying  for  some  time  in 
gaol  was  finally  pardoned;  and  all  of  the  young 
ladies,  at  last,  released  on  payment  of  large  ransoms 
by  their  parents.*  They  still  show  in  the  main 
street  of  Taunton  the  window  at  which  Jeffries  sat 
and  watched  the  prisoners  as  they  were  led  to  ex- 
ecution. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  from  the  military  events  of 
Taunton,  and  speak  of  its  benevolent  and  religious 
foundations.  Taunton  has  been  from  the  beginning 
specially  noted  as  a  religious  town.  The  bishops  of 
Winchester,  to  whom  it  was  given  by  the  Saxon 
queen,  have  made  it  the  perpetual  monument  of  her 
piety.     As  early  as  the  year  1127  a  convent  of  Au- 


*The  plea  which  released  them  was  that  they  acted  by  orders  of  their  school- 
mistress who  was  a  woman  of  mean  birth. 
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giistinian  monks  was  established  in  the  limits  of  the 
town,  and  rnins  still  exist  which  are  supposed  to  he 
part  of  their  cloisters.  To  the  care  of  this  convent 
was  granted  all  the  churches  of  the  adjoining  par- 
ishes, and  a  dozen  or  more  of  penitent  knights  left 
to  it  ample  revenues  in  landed  estate.  The  famous 
William  of  Wykeham,  the  magnificent  bishop  of 
Winchester,  left  a  hundred  marks  toward  prayers 
for  his  soul.  And  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  half  brother 
of  King  Henry  VI.,  not  only  ordered  his  body  here 
to  be  buried,  but  left  forty  pounds  a  year  for  his 
priests  to  say  for  him  a  perpetual  mass.  Other 
monasteries  were  annexed,  and  the  establishment 
continued  to  flourish  in  a  high  degree  until  the 
reformatio©  of  Henry  VIII.  when  it  went  down  with 
the  other  convents,  its  treasures  were  confiscated, 
and  its  cloisters  destroyed;  and  the  bearded,  black- 
hooded,  white-girdled  fathers  no  longer  awed  the 
boys  and  girls  as  they  passed  along  the  streets.  The 
manuscript  treasures  which  they  had  prepared  with 
such  painful  industry  were  scattered,  and  a  secular 
squire  became  owner  of  their  sacred  lands.  There 
was  in  Taunton  also  a  small  monastery  of  Carmelite 
friars,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  have  lived  very  long. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  on  the  list  of  saints  any 
brother  of  either  of  these  convents. 

One  of  the  most  noted  and  officious  characters  in 
England  to-day  is  Mr.  Archdeacon  Denison  of 
Taunton.  I  saw  him,  when  I  was  in  that  region, 
disputing  fiercely  with  a  railway  porter.  He  is  the 
successor  of  a  long  line  of  quasi  prelates,  for  Taun- 
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ton  has  been  an  archdeaconry  for  750  years.*  Many 
of  this  line  have  been  famous  in  history.  Thomas 
Arundel,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  vindictive 
foe  of  Wickliffe  and  his  party;  Robert  Stellington, 
who  died  in  Windsor  castle  a  prisoner  for  his  adhe- 
sion to  the  party  of  the  pretender,  Lambert  Simnell; 
Oliver  King,  secretary  to  three  royal  houses;  Thom- 
as Cranmer,  whose  story  every  one  knows;  Samuel 
Ward,  one  of  King  James'  translators  of  the  bible; 
and  William  Piers,  a  great  scholar,  about  whom  a 
queer  anecdote  is  told,  were  all  in  the  line  of  the 
Taunton  archdeacons;  and  beside  these  there  were 
many  who  became  bishops.f 

The  great  ornament  of  Taunton  and  its  chief  pride 
is  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen.  This  beautiful 
Gothic  building,  one  of  the  purest  in  style  and  rich- 
est in  finish  of  any  of  the  parish  churches  in  Eng- 
land, was  begun  in  1314  and  completed  in  its  present 
form  iu  1508,  nearly  two  hundred  years  afterward. 
To  give  the  dimensions  or  describe  the  details  of  this 
beautiful  building  would  weary  you,  without  giving 
you  any  good  idea  of  it.  It  has  five  aisles,  an  unus- 
ual number  for  an  English  church.  The  pulpit  and 
reading  desk  are  about  in  the  middle  of  the  centre 
aisle,  over  which  there  are  arcades,  with  niches  be- 
tween them,  in  which  once  were  statues.  Some  of 
the  fine  old  painted  glass  remains  and  enables  one  to 

♦The  archdeacon  of  Taunton  has  charge  of  four  deaneries  and  170  parishes. 

fWilliam  Piers  was  well  born  aud  highly  educated,  but  being  sequestered 
from  his  parish,  had  to  marry  a  low  woman,  and  sell  apples  ami  butter  ami 
poultry  for  a  living.  He  was  imprisoned  by  the  Roundheads  because  he 
stood  godfather  to  a  child  named  Charles. 
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see  how  much  more  finished  was  the  workmanship 
of  the  middle  ages  in  that  ait  than  the  work  of  to- 
day. The  tower,  153  feet  high,  from  the  base  to  the 
top  of  the  pinnacles,  is  a  most  exquisite  and  grace- 
ful structure,  from  whatever  point  viewed.  Its  rich 
chimes  eight  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours  break 
musically  upon  the  air,  and  its  six  heavy  bells  have 
a  richness  of  tone  which  we  with  our  small  Sunday 
jangling  cannot  appreciate.  For  many  years  the 
chancel  was  adorned  with  what  to  an  American 
would  be  very  interesting,  the  tattered  standards  of 
the  33d  regiment,  which  fought  in  no  less  than  seven 
actions  of  the  revolutionary  war.*  If  they  are  there 
still  I  failed  to  notice  them,  though  I  attended  a  re- 
ligious service  in  the  church.  The  view  of  the  vale 
of  Taunton  from  the  tower  of  St.  Mary's  Church  is 
quite  as  extensive  and  considerably  more  beautiful 
than  the  view  of  this  village  from  the  tower  of  the 
First  Church,  which  I  think  to  be  the  best  point  in 
this  town  for  a  view. 

It  may  be  amusing  to  state  the  mode  and  substance 
of  payment  to  the  vicar  of  this  church  at  its  founda- 
tion. It  was  decreed,  that  he  should  receive  every 
week  throughout  the  year  twenty-one  canonical 
loaves,  that  is,  three  loaves  a  day,  and  forty-two 
flagons  of  convent  ale,  that  is,  six  flagons  a  day;  and 
seven  loaves  of  choice  bolted  Hour,  of  the  same 
weight  as  the  canonical  loaves;  and  twenty-eight 
loaves  of  fine  wheaten  Hour;  and  seven  flagons  .of 

♦These  battles  were  Brooklyn,  Brandy  wine,  Geriunntowu,  Freeneld, 
Camden,  Guilford  and  Yorktown. 
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brisk  ale;  that  he  should  receive  every  year,  of  the 
prior  and  convent,  fifteen  marks  of  silver;  and  six 
loads  of  hay  every  year,  and  seven  bushels  of  oats 
per  week,  for  the  support  of  his  horse;  and  two 
shillings  a  year  for  shoeing  his  horse;  and  likewise 
all  legacies  bequeathed  to  him  in  the  parish;  that  he 
should  have  the  house  occupied  by  his  predecessors, 
with  sundry  other  small  favors  and  conditions.  Truly, 
a  good  comfortable  living,  enough  to  make  many  a 
poor  married  priest  of  our  New  England  sigh  for  the 
good  old  days. 

The  draft  which  I  have  already  made  upon  your 
patience  prevents  me  from  dwelling  upon  the  other 
religious  establishments  of  Taunton.  St.  James' 
church,  in  architecture  a  bald  copy  of  St.  Mary's,  in 
the  church  yard  of  which  are  the  graves  of  numer- 
ous Reeds  and  Blakes,  patrician  families  of  Paul's 
meeting,  the  lineal  successor  of  the  first  Puritan 
chapel,  whose  early  ministers  suffering  for  their  faith 
drew  almost  fabulous  crowds  to  hear  them;  of  the 
Baptist  chapel,  which  retains  the  name  and  methods 
of  the  17th  century,  but  has  become  Unitarian  in  its 
creed,  one  of  whose  ministers  in  several  particulars 
reminds  ns  of  good  old  Mr.  Pipon;*  and  some  half 
dozen  others  which  the  multiplication  of  sects  has  in 
this  latter  day  brought  into  Taunton  as  into  all  the 
large  towns  of  England.  And  I  must  pass  over  the 
story  of  the  Grammar  school,  a    child    of  Henry's 


♦This  minister  was  Kichard  Harrison.  He  was  a  man  of  extreme  sim- 
plicity and  great  benevolence,  never  spoke  ill  of  any  man,  very  modest,  pre- 
ferred others  before  himself,  was  unbounded  in  his  charity,  and  gave  away 
his  garments  from  his  own  body. 
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Reformation,  of  the  Hospitals,  of  which  there  are 
four  or  five,  and  of  the  charitable  foundations  of 
which  there  are  a  dozen  or  more.  The  poor  of 
Taunton  have  already  been  well  cared  for,  and  the 
poor,  even  in  that  rich  and  teeming'  valley,  have 
never  been  few.  In  1820,  there  was  a  Lunatic 
Asylum  opened  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town,  on 
a  dry,  healthy  and  pleasant  eminence,  commanding 
a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  At  the 
same  date,  there  were  three  reading  rooms  and  two 
circulating  libraries,  besides  two  book  societies,  in 
which  they  take  the  lead  of  us  here.*  The  Taunton 
Medical  Society  were  then  accustomed  to  meet  twice 
in  the  year.  Of  Sunday  schools,  every  religious 
society  I  believe  has  one,  though  the  proportion  of 
scholars  who  attend  is  smaller  than  with  us.  A  lodge 
of  Free  Masons  has  its  centre  there,  and  the}7  have  at 
least  one  local  weekly  newspaper.  And  all  the  usual 
nuisances  of  large  towns,  billiard  rooms,  theatres, 
clubs,  and  the  like,  may  be  found  here,  though  less 
conspicuous  than  in  the  great  manufacturing  vil- 
lages. 

The  streets  in  Taunton  are  called  wide  by  their 
inhabitants,  though  they  would  seem  to  an  American 
rather  narrow.  There  are  some  fine  blocks  of 
buildings,  and  many  of  the  houses  are  encompassed 
by  gardens.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  are  the 
buildings  of  the  market,  which  were  once  called 
handsome,  but  are  now  rather  gray  and  dingy. 
Around    and    between  them  is  the  parade.     I  was 

*In  the  oldest  of  these  book  societies  they  pay  live  dollars  for  a  share  ami 
rive  dollars  annual  assessment. 
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not  fortunate  enough  to  see  there  a  display  of  the 
citizen  soldiers,  but  the  spectacle  of  the  market  was 
more  quaint,  cheerful  and  edifying.  The  buildings 
for  the  two  banks  and  the  savings  bank  are  not  re- 
markable. Many  of  the  houses  are  old,  and  in  the 
neighboring  villages  there  are  some  fine  cottages 
and  aristocratic  mansions  of  the  Elizabeth  age, 
where  you  may  see  the  ancient  trophies  of  war  and 
of  the  chase  hung  around  the  walls  of  the  hall, 
and  the  fine  old  furniture  kept  in  good  preservation, 
and  may  receive  that  hearty  hospitality  which  is  tra- 
ditional in  such  mansions. 

This  sketch  is  extremely  imperfect,  and  has,  I 
know,  none  of  those  saltan t  points  which  can  make 
such  local  sketches  attractive.  But  it  is  the  best 
which  I  could  give  in  the  time  allotted  and  with  the 
materials  at  hand.  I  should  advise  all  who  feel  in- 
terest in  the  residence  of  those  who  were  the  first 
proprietors  of  this  soil,  and  brought  to  the  township 
its  name,  to  visit,  if  they  cross  the  ocean,  the  old 
town  of  Taunton,  in  England;  and  I  can  promise 
them,  from  my  own  experience,  delightful  society 
there  and  a  hearty  welcome. 


JUGONQUIN,  Oil  INDIAN  TEiyi& 

AS  APPLIED  TO  PLACES  AND  THINGS. 

READ  BEFORE  THE  SOCIETY,  DECEMBER  G,  1858, 
By  Dr.  P.  W.   LELAND. 


Very  few  branches  of  modern  research  have  more 
earnestly  engaged  the  attention  of  scholars  and  anti- 
quarians, during  the  last  twenty  years,  than  those 
treated  of  in  current  ethnological  works.  This 
science,  if  science  it  may  be  called,  is  older,  it  is 
true,  than  the  generation  now  living,  but  within  the 
time  stated  new  fields  of  research  have  been  multi- 
plied, and  the  number  of  laborers  correspondingly 
increased.  It  deals  with  the  past — with  the  unen- 
lightened past — with  man  and  his  doings  in  periods 
which,  in  many  cases,  antedate  the  records  of  au- 
thentic history.  Perhaps  there  would  be  no  great 
exaggeration  in  the  assertion  that  there  is  no  spot 
on  the  face  of  the  habitable  globe  that  has  not  been, 
during  the  long  ages  that  are  past,  the  theatre  of 
action  and  thought,  the  bearing  and  significance  of 
which,  if  known,  would   be  found  worthy  of  atten- 
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tion.  Wherever  love  has  gladdened  the  human 
heart,  or  hate  disturbed  the  quiet  of  others,  wherev- 
er an  infant  has  drawn  its  first  breath,  or  death  has 
claimed  his  own,  there  have  been  human  hopes 
awakened,  and  human  disappointments  endured,  not 
the  less  kindred  because  unknown.  The  remotest 
nook  or  corner  of  the  wildest  region  has  its  unwrit- 
ten epic,  wanting  but  the  poet  or  the  historian  to 
render  it  immortal. 

In  the  United  States,  almost  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  the  researches  of  ethnologists  have  been 
largely  confined  to  the  origin,  mental  characteristics 
and  language  of  the  aborigines  of  this  continent. 
Much  that  might  have  been  done,  and  well  done,  in 
these  several  departments  at  an  earlier  da}7,  was 
sadly  neglected  by  the  first  settlers;  not,  perhaps, 
because  they  loved  science  less  than  ourselves,  but 
because  they  had,  or  supposed  they  had,  reason  to 
hate  an  Indian  more.  With  most  of  the  pilgrims  it 
was  a  settled  question  that  nothing  good  could  come 
out  of  the  Nazareth  of  the  red  man.  Hence  the  lit- 
tle that  is  said  of  them  comparatively  by  early  writ- 
ers, except  to  record  the  battles  fought  and  the  num- 
bers slain.  In  later  times,  all  clanger  from  serious 
collision  with  them  having  passed  away,  attention 
has  been  directed  to  the  inherent  characteristics  of 
our  immediate  predecessors,  and  much  done  by  way 
of  elucidating  their  habits  of  life,  modes  of  thought, 
language,  and  mental  bias. 

To  treat  this  subject  at  large,  on  this  occasion, 
would  be  out  of  place,  and   of  questionable   utility. 
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I  shall  endeavor  to  localize  as  much  as  possible  the 
few  observations  I  have  to  offer. 

Extensive  explorations  early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury made  us  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  an  im- 
mense extent  of  territory,  in  the  very  heart  of  North 
America,  was  occupied  by  numerous  cognate  Indian 
tribes,  which  are  generically  denominated  Algon- 
kins.  I  say  generically,  for  it  does  not  appear  that 
this  appellation  was  ever  claimed  by,  or  applied  to, 
any  one  tribe  or  nation.  A  tolerably  clear  idea  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  territory  thus  occupied  may  be 
obtained  by  starting,  say,  at  Cape  Hatteras,  and 
passing  in  a  northwest  direction  to  the  head  waters 
of  the  Missinippi  River,  a  river  which  empties  into 
Hudson's  Bay.  From  this  point  run  nearly  due  east 
to  the  Atlantic  coast  a  little  north  of  the  island  of 
Newfoundland;  thence  follow  the  coast  to  the  point 
of  departure  at  Cape  Hatteras.  Within  this  trian- 
gular space  were  located  the  Iroquois  Indians  about 
the  shores  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario — a  small  sec- 
tion comparatively — all  the  rest  was  occupied  by 
tribes  belonging  to  the  Algonkin  stock,  who  spoke 
different  languages,  but  dialects  of  one  and  the  same 
tongue.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  were  located  several 
distinct  and  separate  tribes,  as  the  Mlcmacs  within 
the  present  limits  of  Nova  Scotia;  the  Massachusetts 
and  J^arrag  an  setts  upon  our  own  immediate  soil;  the 
Montaks  on  Long  Island;  the  Minsl  and  Dela wares, 
formerly  one  nation,  occupying  the  country  between 
the  Hudson  River  and  the  Susquehannah,  and  sev- 
eral minor  tribes  not  necessary  here  to  enumerate. 
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In  the  Massachusetts,  Narragansetts,  and  the  con- 
federacy, known  to  us  under  the  appellation  of  Wain- 
penoag,  we  feel  a  local  interest,  if  not  in  one  sense  a 
strong  attachment,  each  having  transmitted  to  us 
verbal  designations  which  are  still  retained  in  the 
names  of  mountains,  rivers,  ponds  and  places  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  Perhaps  I  cannot  do  better, 
on  the  present  occasion,  than  to  devote  the  remain- 
ing few  moments  I  propose  to  occupy  your  attention 
to  a  consideration  of  the  aboriginal  appellations  of 
places  and  objects  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the 
Old  Colony  and  districts  adjoining.  To  do  this  un- 
derstandingly  a  few  preliminary  observations  are 
necessary.  Words  of  two  or  more  syllables  in  nearly 
all,  if  not  in  all,  Indian  languages  are  compounds  of 
simple  roots  joined  together,  often  without  much  re- 
gard to  euphony,  though  not  unfrequently  a  vowel 
sound  is  introduced,  or  parts  of  syllables  dropped,  in 
order  that  the  coalescence  may  be  more  perfect 
Sometimes  this  is  happily  effected,  but  not  unfre- 
quently the  junction  is  rude,  and  to  nice  ears  inhar- 
monious. In  fact,  the  union  of  syllables  is  rather  by 
agglutination  than  a  melting  into  each  other,  as  in 
Greek  and  modern  German.  If  the  syllables  in  com- 
pound words  were  all  preserved  entire,  their  united 
significancy  would  not  ordinarily  be  difficult  of  com- 
prehension. But  this  is  not  the  case.  As  stated 
above,  parts  of  syllables  are  often  dropped,  by  which 
process  the  etymology  is  lost,  both  to  the  eye  and 
the  ear  of  one  not  "to  the  manor  born."  This  is  one 
difficulty.     Another   is,    the    orthography    of  these 
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languages  and  dialects,  as  they  come  to  us,  is  not 
uniform.  Each  writer  has  attempted  to  letter  the 
sounds  as  they  struck  his  own  ear;  and  in  this  at- 
tempt, very  few,  even,  have  been  consistent  with 
themselves.  Hence  the  difficulty,  often,  of  identi- 
fying syllables,  not  to  say  words,  etymologically  the 
same.  In  many  cases  this  is  impossible,  and  fre- 
quently no  more  than  a  probable  conjecture  is  at  our 
option.  Could  Mr.  Williams  have  seen  when  draw- 
ing up  his  "Key"  the  use  to  which  his  elaborate 
vocabulary  would  be  put,  he  might  have  abridged 
immeasurably  our  perplexities  by  noting,  in  a  few 
words,  the  significance  of  the  radices  used — a  labor 
he  could  have  performed  without  materially  affecting 
the  bulk  of  his  compilation.  In  the  absence  of  this 
desirable  information,  we  are  left  to  grope  our  way 
through  the  intricacies  of  a  variable-  orthography 
and  often  to  guess  only  at  possible  conclusions;  and 
even  when  the  radicals  are  preserved  entire  and  their 
independent  signification  known,  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  reach  the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed 
in  the  compound.  '  This  arises  in  part  from  the 
inflections  incident  to  the  structure  of  these  lan- 
guages, and  in  part  from  conventionalisms  known 
only  to  the  people  of  a  particular  district.  The 
signification  of  roots,  too,  differs  materially  in  cog- 
nate tribes  speaking  substantially  the  same  language. 
The  Massachusetts  and  Narragansetts  spoke  a  lan- 
guage grammatically  the  same,  but  verbally  some- 
what different,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
vocabularies    of  Eliot    and    Williams.      They    both 
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agree,  however,  in  the  use  of  the  terminal  syllable 
et  or  ett,  as  applied  to  places,  and  often  to  things. 
It  was  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  locality,  and 
may  always  be  translated  by  the  phrase  "  -place  of." 
Barnes  of  places  thus  terminating  are  very  numerous, 
and  as  the  aborigines  were  by  no  means  dead  to  the 
beauties  of  nature,  as  evinced  in  their  selection  of 
tribal  seats,  we  may  expect  to  find  expressive  verbal 
designations  of  natural  objects.  An  attempt  to 
explain  some  of  these,  even  if  failure  often  attend 
the  undertaking,  may  gratify  curiosity,  and,  in  some 
measure,  compensate  for  the  dryness  of  the  foregoing 
remarks.  I  can  hardly  do  better  than  commence 
with  the  name  of  our  good  old  Commonwealth. 

Massachusetts.  The  s  final  in  this  word  is  un- 
doubtedly of  English  origin.  The  term  was  applied 
to  a  considerable  tribe  of  Indians  located  within  the 
present  limits  of.  our  state,  and  was  appropriately 
retained  by  the  pilgrims  on  acquiring  jurisdiction 
over  the  territory.  The  term  is  a  compound  of 
three  radices  which  blend  in  the  utterance  much 
better  than  aboriginal  terms  generally  do.  Its  first 
root  is  from  mass/,  missi  or  m/chi,  signifying  much* 
many,  great.  The  second  root  is  detached  from, 
and  is  a  part  of  the  word  matchu  or  modchu,  mean- 
ing a  mountain  or  large  hill.  Et,  as  already  ex- 
plained, signifies  place  of,  or  country.  In  combina- 
tion, then,  we  have  the  country  of  many  hills:  a 
designation  admirably  descriptive  of  the  topograph- 
ical features  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Assonet,  the   name   of  a    well   known   village   in 
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Freetown.  The  appellation  is  singularly  beautiful 
and  expressive.  Assin,  osszn  and  hassan  in  very 
many  of  the  Algonquin  dialects  signifies  a  stone. 
For  the  sake  of  euphony  the  vowel  sound  of  0  is 
substituted  for  i9  and  the  word  terminates  with  the 
usual  suffix,  et,  giving  us  the  term  Assonet,  the 
place  of  the  stone,  or  stone-place,  in  allusion  to  the 
well  known  out-cropping  granite  mass,  some  sixty 
or  eighty  feet  in  height,  just  east  of  the  village. 
This  natural  feature  in  the  landscape,  striking  now, 
must  have  been  still  more  imposing  in  the  heart  of 
a  primitive  forest. 

Cohannet,  the  Indian  name  of  Taunton.  This 
word  I  have  not  yet  been  able  satisfactorily  to  ana- 
lyze. About  the  last  part  of  the  word  there  can,  I 
think,  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  It  comes,  unques- 
tionably, from  the  word  hamta,  a  legitimate  Algon- 
quin term,  common  among  the  tribes  south  of  us, 
signifying  a  river.  The  same  radical  occurs  in  the 
word  Susquelia.nnali  a  river  running  through  Penn- 
sylvania and  Mainland,  and  emptying  into  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  from  susqui,  branching  or  winding, 
and  hanna  river.  The  same  radical  appears  in  the 
word  Rappahannock,  a  name  applied  to  a  river  in 
Virginia,  Examples  of  this  kind  could  be  multi- 
plied indefinitely  if  necessary. 

The  syllable  co  in  the  word  Cohannet  may  be  so 
much  obscured  under  its  present  orthographical 
form,  or  by  contraction,  as  to  render  it  impossible  of 
satisfactory  solution.  It  pertains  to  a  long  list  of 
words  in  our  neighborhood,  and  it  is  probable  the  so- 
il? 
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hition  of  one  would  be  the  solution  of  the  whole. 
Phonetically  it  may  be  sought  for  under  the  lettering 
quo  or  quho,  but  whenever  found,  if  ever,  I  doubt 
not  it  will  nicely  describe  either  a  section  of  the 
Titiquet  river,  or  a  smaller  stream  passing  through 
this  village. 

Namashet.  This  is  the  aboriginal  name  for  a 
part  of  Middleboro'.  Its  explanation  is  attended 
with  no  difficulties  whatever.  In  the  Massachusetts, 
and  other  kindred  dialects,  the  word  for  fish  was 
Namauus  or  JVamaslisJi.  Drop  the  final  syllable, 
kish,  and  substitute  therefor  the  sign  of  locality,  et, 
and  we  have  Namashet,  the  place  of  fish,  or  the 
fishing  country,  in  reference  to  the  extensive  ponds 
in  that  region  to  which  the  natives  must  have  resort- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  taking  fish. 

The  radices  of  which  the  word  Seekonk  is  com- 
posed have  been  explained  by  Mr.  Bliss  in  his  valua- 
ble history  of  Rehoboth.  He  derives  the  compound 
from  seki,  black,  and  honk,  a  goose.  I  have  no  doubt 
of  the  correctness  of  the  derivation;  and  as  little 
doubt  have  I  that  another  place  not  far  distant  must 
owe  its  origin  to  the  same  radicals.  I  refer  to  St- 
conriet.  Seki-honk,  Sek-honnet,  Seconntt,  the  place 
of  wild  geese. 

By  the  aborigines  there  was  a  district  within  the 
present  limits  of  Middleboro'  called  Assawanipset, 
and  a  pond  there  still  retains  this  appellation.  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  explanation  of  this  term  has  been 
attempted,  except  the  little  I  had  to  offer  in  reference 
to  it,  some  three  years  since,  in  an  annual  published 
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at  that  time.  I  had  not  then  arrived  at  a  satisfactory 
conclusion,  and  subsequent  research  does  not  enable 
me  to  add  much  that  is  new.  If  we  regard  the  ini- 
tial root  as  the  word  hassin,  a  stone,  and  the  second 
wamp,  from  wcnnpi,  signifying  white,  with  the  ter- 
minal et,  we  shall  have  the  place  of  the  White-Stone 
Pond.  Now,  are  the  stones  in  and  about  this  pond 
noticeably  white ?*  I  am  not  able  from  recollection 
to  answer  the  question.  If  it  be  so,  the  fact  would 
favor  this  interpretation.  But 'there  is  another  light 
in  which  this  matter  may  be  viewed.  There  is  a 
word  in  the  Narragansett  dialect  nearly  agreeing 
with  the  one  in  question,  preserved  in  Williams'  Key. 
He  wrote  it  "  Assawampatittea"  and  by  its  terminal 
form,  must  have  been  a  verb  in  the  imperative  mood, 
signifying  "let  us  exchange,  let  us  swap."  May  not, 
therefore,  the  term  have  been  applied  to  this  locality, 
lying  as  it  does  mid-way  between  the  Cape  and  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Pokonoket  confederacy, 
because  at  that  place  the  Indians  met  to  exchange 
such  commodities  as  they  respectively  produced?  I 
incline  to  the  solution  first  suggested,  but  the  word 
requires  further  consideration. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  turn 
aside,  for  a  moment,  and  say  a  word  or  two  about 
this  term  wompi.  In  the  Massachusetts  and  Narra- 
gansett  tongues  it  signified  ivhite,  and  with  slight 
variations  in  form,  runs  through  many    Algonquin 

•Since  reading  the  foregoing  paper,  mi  intelligent  gentleman  of  Taunton, 
Col.  Harnden,  familiar  with  the  locality,  informs  me  that  white  quartz  rock 
ahounds  profusely  on  the  margin,  anil  in  a  stream  connected  with  this  pond. 
Few  localities  are  more  striking  in  this  particular.  This  fact,  in  my  judg- 
ment, goes  strongly  to  confirm  the  correctness  of  the  solution  first  suggested. 
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dialects.     Among  the  tribes  just  named  it  assumed 
two  forms.     When  applied  to  inanimate  things  they 
used  the  word  ivompi,  but  when  applied  to  animate 
objects,  it  became  WQtnpesu.     The  Delawares,  Minse 
and  other  more  southern  tribes,  dropped  the  m  in  the 
word,  and  substituting  an  a  for  the  o,  the  word  be- 
comes wap.     Farther  west  and  northwest,  about  the 
great  lakes,  it  was,  and  still  is,  waub.     In  all  these 
forms   the  word  enters  largely  into  compounds,  and 
in   general  coalesces  happily  and  readily  with  other 
roots.     In  the  Narragansett  we  have  womputuck,  a 
white  swan;  wompanammit,  a  half  moon,    because 
then   our   satellite  shows   half  its   white   face;    and 
wompan,  day-break,  or  the  first  blush  of  morning 
light.     In  the  Delaware,  the  m  being  dropped,  we 
have  ivapalcmewi,  a  white  eagle;  wapsini,  a  white 
man,  from  wapi  white,  and  iunvni  man,  &c.     Among 
the  jtf  arragansetts  and  Massachusetts  they  called  one 
species  of  their  money  or  currency  ivompam,  which 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  white  shell,  slightly 
wrought,  from  the  sea  shore.      They  had    another 
kind  of  currency  called  seckauhock,  from  seki,  black, 
and  auhock,  a  shell — a  black  shell.     It  was  esteemed 
less  valuable  than  the  white,  and  probably  bore  much 
the  relation    to  it  that  copper  does  to  silver  among 
us. 

When  analyzing  the  term  Massachusetts  I  stated 
that  one  of  its  roots,  chy%  was  from  the  word  toatcku, 
wadchu  or  ivachu,  signifying  a  mountain  or  a  hill. 
I  hardly  need  stop  to  point  out  the  fact  that  we  have 
this  word  in    its  purity,  with  the  terminal  affix,  el, 
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designating  a  mountain  in  this  State — the  Wachu- 
set — in  the  Massachusetts  dialect  emphatically  the 
mountain.  This  is  too  obvious  a  deduction  to  re- 
quire further  comment. 

The  present  locality  of  New  Bedford  by  the 
aborigines  was  called  Acushnet,  and  the  river  pass- 
ing that  city  still  retains  this  name.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly the  word  recorded  in  Williams'  Key,  and 
by  the  early  historians  in  the  forms  Acquechinock 
and  Aquechinet,  signifying  a  place  to  swim,  or  the 
swimming  place,  probably  because  this  may  have 
been  a  locality  famous  for  that  exercise. 

Dartmouth,  which  formerly  included  the  present 
territory  of  New  Bedford  within  its  limits,  was 
called  Ponegansett  or  Opfoneganset.  The  word 
Opfonenauhock  is  preserved  to  us  in  vocabularies, 
and  is  defined  to  mean  oysters.  The  radices, 
auhoch  in  this  word,  I  think,  always  signifies  a  shell; 
and  in  the  term  oftponeganset  we  have  the  roots 
eg  an  or  eighan,  meaning  a  body  of  water,  as  a  lake, 
bay,  or  pond.  It  is  preserved  to  us  in  the  word 
Michigan,  from  missi  or  michi,  many,  great,  &c, 
and  sangiegan.  Hence  the  name  of  one  of  the  states 
bordering  upon  the  lake  of  that  name.  The  same 
idea  is  preserved  to  us  in  the  word  Narragansett, 
and  probably  for  a  similar  reason.  Opponeganset, 
then,  I  should  define  the  place  of  oysters,  or,  per- 
haps, oyster  bay. 

There  is  a  place  in  lYOchester  still  called  by  its  In- 
dian name,  iSeipican.  From  personal  observation  I 
know  very  little  about  this  locality,  not  having  been 
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there  since  the  year  1834,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  it  receives  its  name  from  a  river  or  arm  of  the 
sea  in  or  near  that  place,  derived  from  sebe  or  sepif 
signifying  a  river,  or  generic-ally,  water.  It  is  the 
same  root  which  enters  into  the  word  Mississippi, 
from  missi^  duplicated,  (in  order  to  convey  the  idea 
of  the  superlative)  meaning  as  already  explained, 
great,  and  sepi,  river, — the  great,  great  river. 

In  reading  the  early  history  of  our  own  locality  we 
often  meet  with  the  word  Niprnuh  or  Nipnet,  a  term 
which  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  a  considerable 
section  of  country,  mostly  within  what  is  now  Wor- 
cester county.  The  term  was  also  applied  collective- 
ly to  scattered  bands  of  Indians  residing  upon  this 
territory.  The  Narragansett  and  Massachusetts 
word  Nip  or  Nips  signifies  a  pond  or  small  lake,  and 
Nipnet  the  country  of  ponds.  Niprnuh  had  proba- 
bly the  same  signification,  or  more  likely  is  the  same 
word  differently  lettered.  At  all  events  the  terms 
are  appropriate  and  describe  well  the  topography,  in 
one  respect,  of  Worcester  county. 

It  may  be  recollected  that  in  one  instance,  a  few 
pages  back,  I  used  the  word  Missinippi,  applied  to  a 
river  emptying  into  Hudson  Bay.  The  word  now 
explains  itself — Afissinipjji — many  ponds;  in  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  in  the  Athepasca  valley,  through 
which  this  river  flows,  for  a  distance  of  some  two  or 
three  hundred  miles,  it  alternately  spreads  out  and 
contracts,  thereby  forming  a  succession  of  ponds. 

By  the  Indians  a  part  of  Scituate  was  called  Assa- 
nippiy  from  assin,  a  stone,  and  nips  or  nippi,  a  pond 
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—  Stone  Pond.  But  in  composition  nip  is  often 
changed  to  nup,  especially  among  the  Delawares  and 
Minse.  Their  word  for  pond  or  lake  was  menup- 
peque,  and  for  clear  water,  wootuppacut.  In  these 
two  words  we  recognize,  without  difficulty,  the  name 
of  the  ponds  in  Fall  River — the  Watuppa  ponds. 
Formerly  I  was  led  to  derive  this  word  from  quite 
another  source,  but  in  this  I  am  confident  I  was  mis- 
taken; and  I  avail  m}rself  of  this  favorable  opportu- 
nity of  correcting  an  error  into  which  I  had  unwit- 
tingly fallen. 

The  word  matta  or  atta  both  by  itself  and  in 
composition  plays  an  important  part  in  several  of 
the  Algonquin  dialects,  and  in  all  the  signification 
is  uniform  and  invariable.  It  performs  the  office  of 
a  simple  negative,  answering  to  our  word  no,  not, 
without,  Avhen  standing  alone,  and  to  our  prefix  un 
in  composition.  The  sub-tribe  of  Indians  located  at 
what  is  now  Barnstable  were  denominated  Matta- 
chues — Indians  living  in  a  country,  matta,  without, 
and  the  final  root  in  ivachu,  hills.  That  is,  the  In- 
dians of  the  plain  or  level  country.  In  composition 
this  word  often  becomes  mat  and  atta,  and  in  this 
triplicate  form  enters  extensively  into  compounds 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  but  which  are  not  al- 
ways easy  of  analysis.  Mattapoiset,  Mattakeset, 
Mattahese,  with  others  that  might  be  named,  are  a 
few,  the  solution  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  sat- 
isfactorily to  effect, 

Pokonoket,  or  more  correctly  Pocklianoket,  the 
name  of  the  confederacy  at  the  head  of  which  was 
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Massasoit  (Mas-sas-o-it)  on  the  arrival  of  the  pil- 
grims, tradition  says  signified  "land  over  the  water." 
I  am  inclined,  for  once,  to  believe  tradition  in  the 
right.  Williams  informs  ns  that  the  Narragansetts 
always  spoke  of  the  country  whence  the  pilgrims 
came,  i.  e.  England,  under  the  name  Acowmenoket, — 
a  country  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  In  cor- 
roboration of  the  correctness  of  this  we  have  the 
word  PochhapocJcink,  which  Mr.  Schoolcroft  inter- 
prets, a  creek  between  two  lulls.  This  word  pre- 
sents a  striking  instance  of  syllabic  combination  and 
of  the  aboriginal  mode  of  expressing  thought.  The 
initial  letter,  P,  has  relation  only  to  euphony:  och 
is  from  ackkie,  or  ockkie,  signifying  the  earth  or 
ground;  ha  is  a  part  of  the  syllable  or  root  hanna, 
meaning  a  river  or  stream.  This  is  followed  by  a 
repetition  of  the  first  root,  meaning,  as  in  the  first 
instance,  land;  and  ink  the  sign  of  locality, — the 
place  of  land-water-land,  agreeing  almost  exactly 
with  Mr  Schoolcroft's  solution.  Like  Indian  words 
generally  it  contains,  in  the  utterance,  its  own  defi- 
nition. The  best  proof,  however,  that  this  is  the 
true  solution  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  word  Po- 
Icanoket  was  applied  to  the  point  of  land  terminated 
by  the  elevation  known  to  ns  as  Mount  Hope.  Now 
whether  we  look  at  this  point  from  the  western  shore 
of  Mount  Hope  Bay,  or  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Narragansett,  this  point  of  land  is  seen  over  the 
water,  thereby  confirming  the  correctness  of  the 
above  interpretation. 

One  word  about  the  term  or  phrase  Mount  Hopt 
which  has  of  late  so  much  puzzled  antiquarians.    By 
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some  it  is  supposed  this  name  originated  with  the 
Northmen  who  it  is  now  pretty  certain  visited  these 
shores,  probably  in  the  eleventh  century.  The 
antiquarian  society  of  Copenhagen  is  of  this  opinion 
and  has  gone  so  far  as  to  determine  the  orthography 
of  the  word  which  they  write  Mont-hm^p,  meaning 
precisely  what  we  do  by  the  expression  Mount  Hope. 
Now  this  may  be  so,  but  I  incline  to  a  different 
opinion  and  for  the  following  reasons:  First,  it  is 
probably  the  same  word,  differently  lettered,  as  that 
which  was  and  is  applied  to  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Long  Island,  viz:  Montauh;  and  secondly,  it  is 
not  at  all  likely  that  the  Indians  would  adopt  names 
conferred  by  strangers  upon  a  locality  forming  one 
of  their  own  cherished  seats,  a  seat  which  must  have 
been  hallowed  by  innumerable  associations  both 
actual  and  traditionary.  This  of  all  things,  is  pre- 
cisely what  an  Indian  would  be  least  likely  to  do. 
The  final  syllable  in  this  compound,  I  think  is  from 
the  word  waupi  or  aup,  signifying  wind.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  so  because  early  writers  letter  the 
word  Montau-p,  probably  in  accordance  with  its 
pronunciation  by  the  Indians.  Precisely  what  may 
be  the  meaning  of  the  initial  root  mont,  I  cannot  say ; 
but  as  the  designation  was  common  to  two  or  more 
places  within  our  knowledge,  it  more  likely  than 
otherwise  indicated  points  of  land  peculiarly  expos- 
ed to  the  wind.  The  final  syllable  we  meet  with  in 
many  words,  as  misatipan,  a  great  wind;  mattaupan^ 
no  wind,  or  a  calm.  I  may  be  wrong  in  this  course 
of  reasoning,  and  if  so,  shall  be  glad  to  be  informed 
of  the  true  or  a  better  solution. 
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Now  that  I  am  in  this  Montaup  locality,  I  may  as 
well  say  a  word  upon  the  aboriginal  name  of  the 
river  which  runs  through  the  city  of  Fall  River,  the 
little  stream  upon  which  the  principal  factories  are 
built — the  Queqnechan,  Quequiechan,  or  Keesque- 
cltan.  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  Algonquin  words, 
all  expressive  of  the  condition  of  water  in  a  stream: 
Petaquiechan,  the  water  is  rising,  Ghaquieehan,  the 
water  is  up,  Quequechan  or  Keesquiechan,  the  water 
is  high  or  rushing;  and  undoubtedly  in  this  form 
conveys  the  idea  of  a  water-fall. 

I  have  tried  my  hand  as  did  your  late  eminent 
townsman,  the  Hon.  Francis  Baylies,  upon  the  word 
Titiquet,  the  name  of  the  Taunton  great  river,  but 
with  no  better  success  than  attended  his  labors.  I 
have  not  so  much  as  a  reasonable  conjecture  to  otter. 
I  am  equally  in  the  dark  as  to  the  word  Pocasset, 
unless  it  means  a  strait  between  two  opposite  shores. 
Aquidnet,  the  Indian  name  of  the  island  of  Rhode 
Island,  undoubtedly  comes  from  A  queue  or  Aquldne, 
signifying  a  place  of  security  or  peace,  probably  so 
called  because  it  was  difficult  of  successful  invasion 
from  hostile  tribes,  owing  to  its  insular  position. 

These,  then,  are  a  few  of  the  terms  upon  which  I 
have  bestowed  some  thought,  and  I  offer  the  forego- 
ing solutions  for  what,  on  their  face,  they  appeal1  to 
be  worth,  wishing  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
I  claim  no  exemption  from  error  in  my  expositions 
— onty  fidelity  to  honest  effort. 

The  number  of  words  here  submitted,  compared 
with   the   whole,  even  within   the   limits  of  the  Old 
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Colony,  is  insignificant.  Of  many  of  those  not 
touched  upon  T  can  make  nothing;  of  a  large  num- 
ber I  think  I  have  been  partially  successful,  but  am 
not  sufficiently  confident  to  hazard  a  comment  at 
present.  Besides,  I  fear  I  have  already  taxed  your  pa- 
tience beyond  the  pale  of  forgiveness.  A  word,  there- 
fore, and  I  shall  have  done.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  dialects  from  which  I  have  drawn  the  foregoing 
examples  are,  like  the  aboriginal  languages  gener- 
ally, eminently  synthetic,  or  rather,  as  Mr.  DuPon- 
ceau  styles  them,  polysynthetic.  Their  words  are 
generally  an  aggregation  of  syllables  or  simple  rad- 
icals, each  involving,  if  a  verb,  the  several  cases  de- 
pendent upon  it,  and  if  a  noun,  whatever  qualifying 
idea  the  speaker  may  wish  to  convey.  In  a  word, 
they  abound  in  inflections,  and  have  few  of  those 
connecting  particles  which  give  precision  to  modern 
tongues.  Colloquially  the  Indian  piles  syllable  upon 
syllable,  till  whole  sentences,  simple  as  well  as  com- 
plex, are  comprised  in  a  single  word.  Examples 
may  be  found  in  any  of  the  standard  authorities  on 
this  subject.  To  say  more  would  be  trenching  upon 
a  science  foreign  to  the  purposes  of  this  organiza- 
tion. I  may,  however,  be  pardoned,  if  I  append  a 
few  general  remarks  upon  our  Indian  languages, 
considered  in  their  totality.  Radical  and  kindred  or 
dialectic,  the  number  known,  or  imperfectly  known, 
falls  but  little  short  of  thirteen  hundred,  including 
both  those  spoken  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of 
this  continent  and  those  still  spoken  by  existing 
tribes.     Spoken  by  a  savage  race  having  but    few 
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wants,  never  reduced  to  written  forms,  and  for  that 
reason  liable  to  constant  change,  the  conclusion 
would  be,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
that  the  languages  or  dialects  of  such  a  people  must 
necessarily  be  imperfect  and  barren.  Now  this  is 
true  of  a  vast  majority  of  these  thirteen  hundred 
languages,  but  there  are  exceptions.  Researches  in 
this  department  within  the  last  few  years  establish 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  Indian  languages,  for  com- 
pass, power  and  flexibility,  are  entitled  to  a  high 
rank  in  the  roll  of  verbal  intercommunication.  A  few 
of  them  are  found  to  contain  all  the  essential  princi- 
ples of  the  more  perfect  languages  of  modern  times, 
with  some  elements  of  beauty  and  power  peculiarly 
their  own.  So  struck  was  M.  DuPonceau  with  this 
unexpected  fact,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could 
persuade  himself  the  Indians  of  this  continent  are 
not  the  degenerate  descendants  of  a  great  and  highly 
civilized  ancestry.  Colonel  Galindo,  the  Spanish 
envoy  to  Central  America,  some  years  ago,  after  ex- 
amining the  ruins  in  that  strange  country,  came  to 
the  same  conclusion.  If  this  theory  be  rejected  it 
would  seem  at  least  that  nature,  as  is  often  the  case, 
had  rivaled  art  within  the  domain  of  art's  own  pe- 
culiar boast. 

The  war  department  at  Washington,  since  the 
time  of  Mr.  Jeiferson — the  idea  originated  with  him 
— has  been  collecting  vocabularies  of  Indian  dialects 
within,  and  in  some  instances  beyond,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Its  Indian  agents  and 
Indian  commissioners,  and  others  in  the  employ  of 
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the  government,  have,  under  instructions  to  that  ef- 
fect, furnished,  when  possible,  comparative  vocabu- 
laries. These,  in  connection  with  great  numbers 
collected  by  travelers,  missionaries,  and  not  a  few 
furnished  by  educated  Indians,  enabled  Pickering, 
DuPonceau,  Gallatin,  Schoolcroft  and  others,  to 
bring  out  those  profound  ethnological  volumes  which 
have  done  so  much  credit  to  American  literature 
within  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  number  of  Indian  languages  differing  radi- 
cally from  each  other  in  North  America  is  not  pre- 
cisely known.  They  are  not  numerous,  and  from  a 
general  similarity  in  their  grammatical  structure  it  is 
probable  their  apparently  diversified  roots  will  ulti- 
mately be  brought  into  greater  unity.  In  all  of  them 
their  most  distinguishing  characteristic  consists  in 
their  facility  of  syllabic  combination.  Radicals  and 
pails  of  radicals  may  readily  be  strung  together,  in 
which  all  the  relations  of  object  and  action,  time  and 
person  are  expressed  in  a  single  word.  This  is  ef- 
fected, as  I  have  already  said,  by  dropping  parts  of 
syllables,  but  retaining  enough  to  identify  the  roots, 
and  to  convey  the  intended  new  idea.  An  Indian  is 
rarely  at  a  loss  for  a  name  to  any  object  or  action, 
however  new.  For  instance  a  Chippeway  calls  a 
horse  paibaizhikogazhi,  (pa-ba-zi-ko-gaz-i)  which  is 
a  single  word,  and  signifies  the  animal  with  undi- 
vided hoofs,  paizhik,  one,  undivided,  gaazJi,  claw, 
nail,  and  aJnvasi,  beast,  animal. 

Plouan  (pi-ou-an)   a  single  word,  is  made  up  of 
three  distinct  roots,  and  literally  signifies  "  the  wind 
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drives  the  snow."     Such  examples  could  be  multi- 
plied indefinitely. 

One  attempt  only,  so  far  as  is  known  to  us,  has 
ever  been  made  by  an  Indian  to  invent  an  alphabetic 
system  of  writing,  and  this  was  successful.  This 
was  effected  by  Sequoyah,  or  Guest,  as  he  was  called 
by  the  Americans,  a  native  Cherokee,  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  the  English  language.  He  saw  books 
in  our  missionary  schools,  and  was  told  that  the 
characters  represented  the  words  of  our  spoken  lan- 
guage. Without  very  clearly  comprehending  how 
this  was  effected,  he  nevertheless  undertook  to  re- 
duce to  writing  his  own  language;  and  at  first  at- 
tempted to  construct  a  character  or  symbol  for  each 
word.  He  soon  saw  that  the  number  would  be  so 
great  as  to  render  that  plan  impracticable.  But  in 
the  attempt  he  had  learnt  that  his  language  was  em- 
inently syllabic,  and  that  the  actual  number  was  very 
inconsiderable,  not  exceeding  eighty-five.  In  a  short 
time  Sequoyah  invented  a  character  for  each  syllable, 
using  some  of  our  letters  unchanged  and  modifying 
others  to  suit  his  purpose.  In  this  language  the 
characters  once  learnt,  the  whole  labor  of  learning 
to  read  was  at  an  end,  since  simply  calling  off  the 
characters  was  reading.  For  instance,  had  we  a 
character  signifying  Mas,  another  sa,  another  chu, 
and  another  setts, — these  four  characters,  arranged 
in  the  order  I  have  stated  them  would  spell  out  Mas- 
sachusetts. This  wras  Guest's  plan,  but  is  applica- 
ble only  to  a  language  purely  and  eminently  syllabic, 
and  such  the  Cherokee  is. 
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Many  years  after  the  accomplishment  of  this  signal 
effort,  Sequoyah  wandered  away  from  his  tribe,  and 
his  whereabouts  became  unknown  evep  to  the  Cher- 
okees.  To  ascertain  what  became  of  him,  Congress 
made  an  appropriation  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  and 
appointed  an  agent  to  seek  out  his  place  of  residence 
if  living,  or  if  dead  where  buried.  He  was  traced  to 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  where  he  had  died  in  ex- 
treme poverty,  adding  another  melancholy  proof 
to  the  experience  of  past  ages  that  privation  and 
want  are  not  unfrequently  fatal  concomitants  of 
extraordinary  genius. 
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A  prefatory  note  to  Dr.  Jeremy  Belknap,  dated 
Boston,  Aug.  9,  1796,  from  Eliza  Howard,  great 
granddaughter  of  Rev.  Samuel  Danforth,  fourth 
minister  of  Taunton,  mentions  that  the  book  was 
found  among  her  ancestor's  papers,  and  is  by 
her  given  to  Dr.  Belknap,  to  be  used  in  any  way 
that  he  ma}'  think  proper.  This  note  is  inserted  at 
the  beginning  of  the  volume. 

The  volume  in  its  present  form  is  a  fragment  and 
comprises  probably  less  than  half  of  the  original 
work.  In  shape  it  is  a  folio,  of  medium  size.  It 
contains  about  50  leaves,  or  100  pages,  each  page 
having  two  columns.  The  amount  of  matter  upon 
the  different  pages  and  in  the  different  columns  is 
very  unequal.  Some  are  very  crowded,  with  very 
fine  manuscript,  and  lines  so  close  as  to  make  the 
reading  difficult,  while  others  are  nearly  blank.  In 
general,  the  handwriting  is  clean  and  legible,  and 
the  abbreviations  are  fewer  than  in  most  old  manu- 
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scripts.  The  old  Indian  words  are  always  written 
fully  out,  and  very  rarely  is  any  letter  omitted.  The 
crowded  writing  on  some  of  the  pages  seems  to 
come  rather  from  the  insertion  of  words  than  from 
the  original  manuscript. 

The  work  seems  in  its  plan  to  be  at  once  a  diction- 
ary, a  grammar  and  a  concordance.  There  is 
nothing  to  tell  how  far  it  is  the  result  of  the  author's 
direct  study  of  the  Indian  dialects  from  conversation 
with  the  Indians  themselves,  or  how  much  of  it  is 
drawn  from  the  observations  and  reports  of  others, 
— perhaps  from  Eliot's  printed  Indian  Bible.  Eliot's 
New  Testament  first  appeared  in  1661.,  and  a  second 
edition  in  1680.  In  1663  was  published  the  transla- 
tion of  the  whole  Bible  in  quarto,  of  which  a  second 
edition  appeared  in  1685.  The  title  of  this  was 
"Mamusse  Wunnetupamatamwe  Up  Biblum  God 
naneeswe  Nukkone  Testament  kali  wonk  "Wiisku 
Testament."  Mr.  Danforth's  father  was  associated 
with  the  apostle  Eliot  as  the  minister  of  Roxbury, 
and  Mr.  Danforth  in  his  youth  must  have  often  been 
brought  into  the  society  of  Eliot,  and  probably  heard 
much  from  his  aged  friend  concerning  his  Indian 
experiences.  Possibly  the  work  before  us  may  have 
come  from  Eliot's  own  suggestion,  as  the  philosoph- 
ical completion  of  his  own  work.  The  Taunton 
Danforth  was  nineteen  years  old  when  the  second 
revised  edition  of  Eliot's  Bible  was  published,  had 
graduated  from  Cambridge  two  years  earlier,  and 
was  at  this  time  a  student  of  theology,  probably  both 
With  Eliot  and  with  his  older  brother,  John  Dan- 
forth of  Dorchester.      It  is  likely  that  the  beginning 
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of  his  interest  in  Indian  studies  came  from  his  inti- 
macy with  Eliot,  and  that  he  had  read  in  the  Indian 
Bible  before  he  had  studied  the  Indian  language  from 
the  lips  of  the  aborigines  themselves.  Only  a  patient 
and  laborious  comparison  of  the  Dictionary  with 
Eliot's  Bible  could  show  how  far  the  first  is  a  con- 
cordance of  the  second,  and  how  far  it  is  an  orig- 
inal work. 

Mr.  Danforth  had,  however,  large  opportunity  of 
acquainting  himself  personally  and  directly  with  the 
Indian  dialects.  He  was  settled  in  a  region  much 
visited  by  the  Indians  in  the  former  years,  and  where 
the  traditions  of  Philip's  war  were  fresh.  The  hunt- 
ing grounds  of  the  great  sachem  were  within  the 
bounds  of  his  parochial  charge.  In  the  limits  of  the 
Old  Colony  were  a  dozen  settlements  of  the  natives, 
half  of  these  within  an  easy  day's  journey.  In  the 
year  1698,  some  eleven  years  after  his  settlement  in 
Taunton,  he  was  appointed,  in  connection  with  Grin- 
dal  Rawson,  pastor  in  Mendon,  to  visit  all  the  Indian 
plantations  in  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  as  agent 
of  the  commissioners  for  propagating  the  gospel 
among  the  Indians.  The  three  or  four  weeks  spent 
in  this  round  of  visits,  which  extended  from  Martha's 
Vineyard  to  Grafton,  in  Worcester  count}',  of  course 
could  not  have  added  much  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
Indian  language.  They  were  weeks  of  rapid  obser- 
vation and  travel,  no  less  than  twenty-four  commu- 
nities being  visited.  But  the  fact  that  Mr.  Danforth 
was  selected  for  such  a  duty  seems  to  show  that  he 
was  already  acquainted  with  the  [ndian  dialects. 
The  report  of  this  tour  among  the  tribes  makes  live 
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pages  (129-134)    of  the  tenth   volume   of  the   first 
series  of  the  Mass.  Historical  Society's  collections. 

In  the  absence  of  all  record  to  show  on  what  basis 
this  Dictionary  of  the  Indian  language  was  prepared, 
or  at  what  time  in  the  author's  life,  we  are  left  to  the 
reasonable  conjecture  that  it  was  the  fruit  of  his 
early  studies,  in  connection  with  the  apostle  Eliot 
and  with  the  friendly  christian  Indians,  who  were 
numerous  in  this  region  of  the  colony  in  the  early 
part  of  his  ministry,  but  much  fewer  in  number  in 
the  18th  century.  My  own  belief  is  that  this  Dic- 
tionary was  composed  before  the  visit  of  Danforth 
to  the  tribes  in  1G98,  or  very  near  that  time,  at  any 
rate.  At  a  later  time,  there  would  be  less  motive 
for  the  labor,  and  less  patience  in  it.  To  make  a 
book  of  this  kind  as  a  literary  curiosity  merely  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  those  Puritan  Divines,  certainly 
not  in  the  habit  of  the  practical  and  busy  Samuel 
Danforth.  A\Te  need  not  doubt  that  he  wrote  this 
book  for  the  use  of  the  Indians  themselves  and  lor 
the  white  preachers  in  dealing  with  the  Indians,  and 
did  not  intend  to  have  it  merely  the  monument  of  an 
extinct  people.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  ministry 
it  had  become  evident  that  the  Indian  race  was 
doomed,  and  that  no  christian  influence  could  save 
them  to  civilization  or  keep  back  their  extinction. 
lie  would  not  have  cared  in  that  prospect  to  waste 
his  time  upon  a  mere  literary  task.  At  a  later  time. 
too,  the  manuscripts  would  become  more  careless, 
illegible  and  condensed  by  abbreviations,  if  we  may 
judge  of  this  by  the  manuscript  habits  of  the  divines 
of  that  day.     I  am  of  opinion   that  this  Dictionary 
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of  the  Indian  language  was  an  early  work  of  its 
author,  hegnn  from  Eliot's  Bible  before  he  became  a 
minister;  continued  at  intervals  in  the  early  years 
of  his  ministry;  never  finished ;  and  left  unfinished 
and  unpublished,  because  the  time  and  need  for  any 
such  work  had  passed.  If  John  Eliot  had  lived 
forty  years  later  than  he  did,  it  is  hardly  probable 
that  he  would  have  issued  a  work  so  practically 
useless  then  as  his  Indian  Bible. 

The  alphabetical  arrangement  is  preserved  in  the 
Dictionary  only  with  the  radical  and  elementary 
words.  The  simplest  form  of  the  word  is  first  given, 
and  after  this  its  various  inflections  and  changes, 
whether  in  the  prefix  of  one  or  more  syllables,  or  in 
the  suffix  of  one  or  more  syllables,  or  in  the  variation 
of  the  radical  letters,  vowels  and  consonants  alike. 
Usually  at  the  top  of  the  pages  we  find  the  radical 
words  which  are  given  below  in  their  various  inllec- 
tions.  The  inflections  are  sometimes  very  numerous. 
In  the  case  of  the  verb,  "Peyan,"  "to  come,"  for 
instance,  we  have  no  less  than  four  pages,  or  eight 
columns,  of  derivatives,  some  of  which  are  large 
amplifications  of  the  original  word.  In  very  lew 
cases  does  any  word  stand  singly,  and  with  no  de- 
rivative. The  same  word,  too,  often  has  several 
meanings,  and  stands  for  several  words  and  tenses, 
numbers  and  persons.  The  intention  of  the  author 
seems  to  be  to  give  the  Indian  equivalents  for  the 
phrases  of  the  Bible,  rather  than  to  show  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Indian  words.  His  references  are  all 
taken  from  the  Scriptures,  from  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New  alike.     The  Dictionary  rather  teaches 
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the  missionary  the  Indian  language  than  teaches  the 
Indian  the  English  language.  Some  of  the  words 
have  a  large  number  of  references,  from  ten  to  thir- 
ty; most  of  them,  however,  have  not  more  than  two 
or  three.  The  number  seems  sometimes  unnecessa- 
rily large,  as  in  the  case  of  peyaonuk,  "  it  came," 
where  there  are  fifteen  references.  And  of  this  word 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  author  makes  a  distinction 
between  it  and  peyaonuk,  which  has  precisely  the 
same  meaning,  and  to  which  he  gives  thirteen  refer- 
ences. The  only  visible  difference  between  the  two 
worcls  is,  that  in  one  of  them  the  a  has  the  broad 
accent  above  it. 

The  work,  as  was  remarked  before,  is  only  a  frag- 
ment, beginning  in  the  letter  O,  and  ending  in  the 
letter  W.  The  space  given  to  the  letters  of  our  al- 
phabet is  quite  unequal,  and  some  of  them  are  entire- 
ly wanting.  No  Indian  word  begins  with  "i?"  nor, 
so  mr  as  I  remember,  is  there  any  letter  ';  I7","  in  the 
words  of  their  vocabulary.  That  favorite  liquid  of 
civilized  eloquence  finds  no  place  in  the  thicker  and 
more  nasal  speech  of  the  untutored  savage.  "  Y' 
also  is  wanting  as  a  separate  letter,  nor  does  £7  here 
as  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  speech  have  the  sound 
of  V.  There  are  thirty-four  pages  given  to  words 
beginning  with  P  and  their  derivations;  ten  pages 
given  to  Q;  fourteen  pages  given  to  $;  twelve  pages 
given  to  T\  eight  pages  given  to  £7;  and  fourteen 
pages  given  to  ]\\  Some  of  these  are  so  elosely 
filled  and  others  are  so  sparse  in  words,  that  the 
proportion  of  pages  given  to  each  letter  by  no  means 
indicates  the  proportion   in  the  number  of  words. 
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Many  of  the  words  under  one  letter  are  repeated  in 
different  combination  under  another. 

The  arrangement  of  the  words  in  this  Dictionary 
exhibits  very  fairly  the  agglutinate  character  of  the 
Indian  language,  and  shows  how  the  addition  of  syl- 
lables and  the  elongation  of  words  varies  and  en- 
larges their  meaning.  It  illustrates,  too,  the  utter 
unfitness  of  such  a  language  for  abstract  reasoning 
oi'  for  scientific  use.  It  seems  almost  impossible  to 
express  the  formulas  of  the  creed  in  such  agglomer- 
ated phrase  as  we  have  here. 

A  few  instances,  taken  at  randam  from  the  manu- 
script may  illustrate  these  remarks.  The  verb  Peya% 
to  come,  we  have  already  mentioned  as  giving  many 
derivations.  We  have  J\roh-petja//,  he  is  come  to; 
Pish-pey(m9  he  shall  come;  Mackcfie  peifcrti,  he  is 
already  come;  'JjTag  kiqijMOtinquaxj,  they  come  unto 
thee;    Woi\k  peyaonu]i'?  it  came  again;  and  so  on. 

The  word  Panuppe  means  thoroughly.  This  be- 
comes in  its  changes  Pmmppwushan,  to  pass 
through.     Pamvppeuyunnetook)  be  ye  perfect,  &e. 

Pomantcvm\  while;  OTol'soh  h- ' pomairtam,  as  long- 
as  F  live.  The  verb  Potiam,  to  put,  resembling  very 
much  the  Latin  verb  with  the  same  meaning,  is  the 
root  of  a  large  number  of  derivatives.  So  of  the 
verb  JWntfam,  to  pray;  Pemrfamwonfamog,  we  pray 
for.    PegamwV")  to  stay,  has  also  many  compounds. 

The  verb  Sokham  seems  to  mean  movement,  to 
go  or  to  come,  as  its  suffixes  or  prefixes  decide. 
Other  verbs  in  8  are  Seqtinauy  to  leave;  Sukqu$wan% 
to  break;  >SW/,s-/r>//,  to  glorify,  from  which  comes 
So/tscnumoitk,  beauty. 
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In  T  we  have  such  words  as  TahsJiiwum,  he  shall 
bear;  TaJcsMnau,  he  was  carried;  Tummetham,  to 
cut  off;  Tray,  some,  from  which  seems  to  come 
Teay-qaas//,  money.  Tapenum,  to  be  able,  differs 
only  in  one  letter  from  Tdpeneam,  to  please. 

To  do,  in  the  Indian  language,  is  Ussa;  and  it 
has  as  we  might  expect  a  vast  number  of  derivatives. 
ITpSQ-iyesu,  means  to  name,  to  call. 

JVeechenau,  to  go,  has  also  many  compounds.  So 
with  Woonu,  to  wander,  and  Wauwau,  to  bear  wit- 
ness or  record.  This  word  is  in  sound  very  like 
WayciUj  the  sunset.     To  write,  in  Indian,  is  Wu.sstd-. 

The  rules  of  inflection  do  not  seem  very  clear, 
from  a  superficial  inspection  of  this  Dictionary. 
TittinoyshaiL,  he  kicked,  becomes  TutiagslomoA', 
kick  ye;  Kuttoylsltltomon,  to  kick  against.  He  is 
near  of  hin  to  us  (Ruth,  2:  20)  is  expressed  by  the 
single  but  elaborate  word,  Kuppasioamvonnukkgun. 
The  reproach  of  the  children  to  the  prophet,  "You 
bald  head"  becomes  Pompasiikhoiikanontuy.  Smoke 
in  Indian  is  Ptikldtanonk.  Music  is  Palipiy ;  Pujx- 
quQb,  of  music;  reminding  us,  if  it  is  correctly  writ- 
ten, of  a  Latin  genitive:  pupeyquacltey,  instrument 
of  music. 

The  examination  of  Danforth's  manuscript,  which 
I  was  able  to  give,  was  necessarily  very  short  and 
superficial,  and  doubtless  many  interesting  tilings 
escaped  my  notice.  It  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
treasures  of  the  Historical  Society's  Library,  and  is 
invaluable  as  the  record  and  key  of  a  dialect  which 
has  now  become  extinct,  and  has  no  other  literary 
monument  than  Eliot's  Bible. 


The  Original  Owners  and  Early  Settlers 

OF  FREETOWN  AND  ASSONET. 

READ  BEFORE  THE  SOCIETY,  JANUARY  2,  1882, 

By  General   EBENEZER  W.  PEIRCE. 


Nearly  40  years  had  passed  since  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  about  twenty-three  years 
since  the  township  of  Scituate,  twenty-two  years 
since  Duxbnry,  and  twenty  years  since  Barnstable, 
Sandwich,  Taunton  and  Yarmouth  were  incorporat- 
ed, and  the  Indian  locality  of  Assonet,  or  what  after- 
ward became  Freetown,  still  remained  an  unbroken 
wilderness  save  here  and  there  in  openings  few  and 
far  between  among  the  heavy  growth  of  trees  the 
Indian  squaws  were  able  to  find  enough  of  sunlight 
to  raise  small  crops  of  corn,  beans  and  pumpkins. 

The  names  that  the  Indian  natives  bestowed  upon 
both  persons  and  places,  were  designed  to  express 
some  prominent  and  distinguishing  quality  of  those 
individuals  and  localities,  and  in  the  Indian  language 
doubtless  the  word  Assonet  expressed  what  to  the 
wild  savage  was  either  the  most  desirable  or  most 
noticeable,  and  which  of  these  if  either  I  am  not  able 
to  determine,  and  will  only  in  this  connection  add 
that   it  has   been   stated   by    some    who    profess    to 
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understand  the  Indian  language  that  the  tall  crags 
and  high  rocks  not  far  from  the  Assonet  depot  on 
the  Old  Colony  &  Newport  railroad  was  the  object 
that  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  red  man  the  name 
of  Assonet  for  the  locality,  and  that  in  the  Indian 
vocabulary  signifies  a  place,  or  more  properly,  the 
place  of  stones.  And  this  then  was  the  place  of 
many  stones,  broken  into  almost  all  sizes  and  nearly 
every  conceivable  shape. 

That  mountain  may  have  awakened  in  the  mind 
of  the  savage  admiration  and  awe,  but  it  could  never 
I  think  have  enkindled  in  his  heart  the  love  that  for 
nearly  a  score  of  years  had  rendered  the  oft  repeat- 
ed efforts  of  the  white  man  to  purchase  the  premises 
so  totally,  unavailing,  Assonet  and  Assonet  Neck 
being  retained  for  quite  a  number  of  years  after  all 
their  surroundings  in  Taunton,  Middleboro,  Dart- 
mouth, Little  Compton,T  Swansea  and  Pehoboth 
were  sold  and  fast  becoming  English  settlements. 

Please  pardon  the  digression  while  I  state  that 
Assonet  Neck,  now  a  part  of  Berkley,  save  some  of 
its  marshes,  never  was  sold  by  the  Indians,  but  was 
retained  in  their  possession,  occupation  and  owner- 
ship for  the  full  term  of  fifty-five  years,  or  more 
than  half  a  century  after  Plymouth  became  an  Eng- 
lish settlement. 

No  offers  that  the  English  had  made  were  found 
sufficient  to  induce  the  Indians  to  part  with  their 
loved  resort  upon  Assonet  Neck,  and  none  that 
would  have  been  made  for  quite  a  number  more 
years  then  in  the  future  would  probably  have  been 
availing,  and  but  for  that  great  and  bloody  conflict 
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between  races,  usually  called  King  Philip's  war,  the 
peninsular  between  Taunton  and  Assonet  rivers  may 
possibly  have  remained  an  Indian  possession  still. 

Assonet  Neck  was  claimed  by  the  English  as  con- 
quered territory,  and  sold  to  pay  a  part  of  the  debt 
incurred  by  Plymouth  Colony  government  in  King 
Philip's  war,  and  being  purchased  by  residents  of 
Taunton  was  annexed  to  and  made  to  constitute  a 
part  of  that  township,  and  thus  remained  until  May 
30,  1712,  when  it  became  a  part  of  Dighton,  and  on 
the  26th  day  of  February,  1799,  was  detached  from 
Dighton  and  annexed  to  Berkley. 

That  locality,  Assonet  Neck,  would  be  found  to 
be  full  of  historic  interest  were  its  true  story  told,  as 
doubtless  upon  its  shores  those  northern  adventur- 
ers landed  who  visited  this  continent  nearly  five 
hundred  years  before  the  discovery  made  by  Colum- 
bus, but  this  is  neither  the  time  or  the  place  to  in- 
dulge in  those  considerations. 

The  General  Court  of  Plymouth  Colony,  in  ses- 
sion July  3d,  1656,  granted  to  certain  of  the  ancient 
freemen  of  that  jurisdiction  permission  to  purchase 
of  the  natives  the  tract  that  subsequently  became 
old  or  original  Freetown,  and  the  agents  of  the 
would-be  purchasers  immediately  became  importu- 
nate, and  were  untiring  and  unyielding  in  their  ef- 
forts to  induce  the  Indians  to  sell,  but  with  apparently 
no  avail  whatever,  for  about  one  year  and  a  half 
passed  without  obtaining  from  the  red  men  so  much 
as  a  promise  to  sell  even  at  some  remote  period  of 
the  future. 

Perhaps  the  Indians  had  heard  the  white  man  re- 
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peat,  "In  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety," 
and  were  determined  to  profit  by  putting  that  senti- 
ment in  practice,  and  a  council  consisting  of  at  least 
three  persons  was  called  and  consulted  and  asked 
to  determine  whether  or  not  to  concede  to  the  white 
men's  desire  to  purchase  the  lands  at  and  near  Assonet. 

That  Indian  council  of  three  persons,  or  the  most 
prominent  three,  if  consisting  of  a  larger  number, 
was  Massasoit,  who  had  now  come  to  be  known  as 
Osarnaquin,  Moonanam,  his  oldest  son,  who  had  come 
to  be  called  Wamsutta,  and  that  son's  wife,  then 
known  as  Xanumpum  or  Tatapanum,  but  who  after- 
ward became  so  renowned  as  Weetamoe,  squaw 
sachem  of  Saconet. 

For  one  year  and  a  half  doubtless  these  three  of 
that  council  had  continued  to  be  one  in  the  desire, — 
nay,  more,  the  fixed  and  unalterable  determination 
not  to  sell.  But  time  works  wonders  now,  and  it 
worked  wonders  then,  and  the  white  man  doubtless 
felt  assured  that  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time,  and 
bis  unyielding,  persistent  eilbrt  would  ultimately  be 
crowned  with  complete  success,  and  leaving  in  our 
minds  that  problem  to  be  solved  by  Time,  that  great 
disposer  of  events,  let  us  for  a  few  moments  turn  our 
thoughts  to  the  consideration  of  the  persons  who 
made  up  and  constituted  that  council. 

And  first,  with  profound  respect  we  will  mention 
that  noble  specimen  of  a  man,  one  of  the  most  kind, 
generous  and  condescending  of  the  men  of  any  coun- 
try or  any  age,  the  great  and  mighty  chief  Osarna- 
quin, who  the  whites  were  wont  to  call  by  the  en- 
dearing title  of  good  old  Massasoit.     Nearly  forty 
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years  before,  an  English  writer  describing  that  chief- 
tain, said,  he  was  "a  very  lusty  man  in  his  best  years, 
an  able  body,  grave  of  countenance  and  spare  of 
speech,  face  painted  with  red,  and  oiled  both  head 
and  face,  that  he  looked  greasily,"  and  I  will  add 
that  though  his  was  but  cheap  and  perhaps  unsavory 
smelling  grease,  the  holy  oil  of  anointing  has  per- 
haps been  poured  upon  the  head  of  a  far  less  worthy 
person.  The  Indian  Ilobomok,  doubtless  by  expe- 
rience, knew  whereof  he  affirmed  when  lamenting 
the  dangerous  illness  of  Massasoit,  said,  "My  loving 
Sachem,  many  have  I  known  but  never  any  like 
thee;  Avhile  yon  live  you  will  never  see  his  like 
among  the  Indians.  He  was  no  liar,  nor  bloody  and 
cruel.  In  anger  and  passion  he  was  soon  reclaimed, 
easy  to  be  reconciled  towards  such  as  had  offended 
him;  that  his  reason  was  such  as  to  cause  him  to  re- 
ceive advice  of  people  in  low  or  medium  circum- 
stances, and  that  he  governed  his  people  better  with 
few  blows  than  others  did  with  many."  But  forty 
years  had  brought  to  the  great  and  good  man  de- 
crepitude of  body,  and  he  was  failing  in  his  faculties, 
no  longer  able  to  lead  his  people  upon  the  war  path, 
and,  though  aged,  an  able  counsellor  still,  while  his 
eldest  son,  Wamsntta,  was  the  young  man  both  of 
age  and  capacity  fitted  for  war.  Osamaquin  the  great 
and  good  had  nearly  numbered  his  years  upon  earth 
and  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  usefulness,  as  only 
about  five  years  later  he  came  to  his  grave  with 
honor,  wept  for  and  lamented  over  by  both  the  In- 
dians and  the  English,  who  seemed  to  have  vied 
with  each  other  in  their  testimonials  of  respect. 
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Second,  Wamsutta,  the  first  born  son  of  Osama- 
qnin,  representative  of  bis  father's  might  and  the 
beginning  of  his  strength,  the  excellency  of  dignity 
and  the  excellency  of  power.  Doubtless  the  young 
man  had  become  somewhat  prejudiced  against  the 
white  people  and  not  quite  as  likely  to  regard  them 
with  as  much  favor  as  his  father  had  done,  and  added 
to  this  Nanumpum,  alias  Tatapanum,  the  wTife  of 
Wamsutta,  appears  to  have  been  more  adverse  to 
selling  the  Indian  lands  to  the  English  than  either 
Osamaquin,  her  father-in-law,  or  Wamsutta,  her  hus- 
band, as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Colonial 
records,  when  in  1653  she  appeared  in  the  General 
Court  at  Plymouth  and  objected  to  a  sale  of  land 
that  had  been  made  by  Osamaquin  and  Wamsutta, 
and  for  six  years  refused  to  be  appeased,  satisfied  or 
comforted  until  one-third  part  of  the  price  of  the 
land  sold  was  secured  to  her  in  her  own  individual 
right,  keeping  her  Indians  upon  and  in  possession  of 
the  same  until  twenty  yards  of  blue  trading  cloth, 
two  yards  of  red  cotton,  two  pair  of  shoes,  two  pair 
of  stockings,  six  broad  hoes  and  one  axe,  wrere  well 
and  truly  in  hand  paid  to  her.  That  Nanumpum,  alias 
Tatapanum,  was  of  that  class  of  women  now-a-days 
denominated  "  strong  minded,"  and  that  she  was 
even  willfully  determined  to  assert  and  maintain  her 
claims  to  women's  rights,  none  wTho  have  studied  her 
history  could,  I  think,  have  failed  to  discover,  and 
the  influence  of  such  a  wife  upon  Wamsutta,  her 
husband,  would  not  have  been  likely  to  be  favorable 
toward  the  English  when  the  latter  were  importun- 
ing for  more  lands.     Wamsutta  probably  had  that 
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weakness,  so  common  to  Indians,  an  inordinate  love 
of  liquor — the  white  man's  fire  water — and  one  of 
the  least  respected  and  least  respectable  of  the  an- 
cient freeman  of  Plymouth  Colony,  when  seeking  to 
purchase  the  lands  at  and  near  Assonet,  was  one 
John  Barnes,  a  liquor  seller  at  Plymouth,  who  not 
only  put  the  cup  to  his  neighbor's  lips,  but  to  his 
own,  whereby  he  often  became  intoxicated  to  his  own 
dishonor  and  ill-convenience  of  his  neighborhood, 
and  to  this  John  Barnes  Wamsutta  had  become  in 
some  way  indebted  for  what  were  called  things  took 
up  of  him,  which  things  it  is  perhaps  not  unreasona- 
ble to  surmise  were  such  as  John  Barnes'  stock  in 
trade  usually  consisted,  the  enemy  that  white,  red 
and  black  men  put  in  their  mouths  to  steal  away 
their  brains,  and  John  Barnes  the  grog  seller,  like 
Shi  lock,  the  money  lender,  became  clamorous  for  his 
pay,  and  Wamsutta  was  not  the  first  nor  the  last 
among  white  or  among  red  men  that  have  been 
made  to  suffer  such  a  pressure  from  such  a  cause, 
and  where  the  last  foot  of  land,  if  not  indeed  the 
pound  of  flesh  nearest  the  heart,  has  been  demanded. 
Wamsutta,  therefore,  was  perhaps  the  victim  of  cir- 
cumstances. What  he  would  do,  he  did  not;  and 
what  he  would  not  do,  that  he  felt  compelled  to  do. 

And  last,  though  perhaps  not  least,  in  that  coun- 
cil, was  the  Indian  queen,  Nanumpum,  alias  Tata- 
panum,  alias  Weetamoe,  formerly  widely  known  as 
the  squaw  sachem  of  the  Saconie  Indians,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  American  women.  In  early  life 
she  had  become  the  wife  of  Wamsutta,  eldest  son  of 
Massasoit,  alias  Osamaquin,  and  her  sister,  Woon- 
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toneakunnske,  had  entered  into  the  marriage  relation 
with  King  Philip,  a  younger  brother  of  Wamsutta, 
and  son  of  Osamaquin. 

Every  inch  a  queen  was  Nanumpum,  alias  Tata- 
panum,  alias  Weetamoe,  and  no  untoward  circum- 
stances, no  losses  or  discouragements,  were  found 
sufficient  to  quench  hej*  spirit,  conquer  her  determin- 
ation, or  crush  her  will,  and  whether  the  owner  of  nn- 
nurnbered  acres  and  the  queen  of  numerous  warriors, 
the  wife  of  Wamsutta,  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  the 
country,  his  sorrowing  widow,  lamenting  his  early 
death  and  untimely  end,  the  wife  of  the  recreant 
Pentonowett,  or  the  wife  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
Quinapin,  driven  to  the  last  extremity,  robbed  of 
all  her  possessions,  despoiled  of  all  her  goods,  and 
deserted  by  all  her  once  numerous  followers,  she  was 
that  same  self-reliant,  unyielding,  persistent  and  de- 
termined woman. 

These  three  persons,  whose  brief  biography  we 
have  thus  imperfectly  sketched,  were  those  or  were 
chief  among  those  whose  opinions  were  asked  by  the 
Indians,  and  whose  desires,  whose  wishes  and  con- 
venience had  to  be  consulted  in  determining  whether 
the  tract  of  country  at  or  near  Assonet  should  longer 
remain  in  the  possession  of  the  red  men  or  become 
the  property  and  settlement  of  the  English. 

The  consent  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  was  at  last, 
though  very  reluctantly,  obtained,  and  one  year  and 
a  half  after  permission  to  purchase  had  been  obtained 
from  the  Colonial  Court  at  Plymouth,  Wamsutta, 
under  date  of  Dec.  24*  1057,  consented  to  sign  an 
agreement  as  follows: 
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Whereas,  Captain  James  Cudworth,  Mr.  Josiah  Window,  Sen'r, 
and  John  Harries,  have  been  with  me,  Warns utta,  to  buy  a  parcel 
of  laud  which  they  say  is  granted  by  the  Court  of  Plymouth  unto 
themselves  and  some  others,  and  I,  Wamsutta,  am  not  willing  at 
present  to  sell  all  they  doe  desire,  yet  at  present  I  doe  tender  and 
profer  unto  Capt.  James  Cudworth,  Josiah  Winslow,  Sen'r,  Constaut 
South  worth,  and  John  Barnes,  all  the  tract  of  upland  and  meadow 
lying-  on  the  easterly  side  of  Taunton  River,,  beginning  or  bounded 
toward  the  South  with  the  river  called  the  Falls  or  Quequechand, 
and  so  extending  its-self  Northerly  until  it  comes  to  a  little  brook 
called  by  the  English  by  the  name  of  Stacy's  Creek,  which  brook 
issues  out  of  the  woods  into  marshes  and  bay  of  Assonet,  olose  by 
the  narrowing  of  Assonet  Neck,  and  from  the  marked  trevi  near  said 
brook  at  the  head  of  the  marsh  to  extend  its-self  into  the  woods  on  a 
North- Easterly  point  four  miles,  and  from  the  head  of  said  four 
miles  on  a  straight  line  Southerly  until  it  meet  with  the  head  of  four 
mile  line  at  Quequechand  or  the  Falls  aforesaid,  including  all 
marshes,  necks  or  Islands  being  between  Assonet  Neek  and  the  Falls 
aforesaid,  except  the  laud  that  Tabadacason  hath  iu  present  use. 


Then  followed  the  consideration  for  which  this 
bond  held  Wamsutta  at  some  time  in  the  future  to 
give  a  deed  of  the  premises,  which  consideration 
was  twenty  coats,  two  rugs,  two  iron  pots,  two  ket- 
tles and  one  little  kettle,  eight  pair  of  shoes,  six  pair 
of  stockings,  one  •  dozen  of  hoes,  one  dozen  of 
hatchets,  two  yards  of  broadcloth,  and  a  debt  which 
was  due  from  Wamsutta  unto  John  Barnes  before 
the  24th  of  December,  1657,  lor  those  things  I,  the 
said  Wamsutta,  took  up  of  him. 

More  than  a  year  now  passed  before  the  purchas- 
ers could  make  further  progress,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  2d  day  of  April,  1669,  that  the  deed  trans- 
ferring the  premises  from  the  ownership  of  the  red 
man  to  the  white  was  obtained,  and  that  was  not  a 
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full  and  clear  title,  as  the  laud  that  Tabadacasou 
then  had  in  use  was  reserved  to  him  as  if  no  sale  by 
the  Indians  had  been  attempted  or  been  made;  and 
further,  the  life  lease  of  several  acres  of  planting 
land  was  also  reserved  unto  an  Indian  named  Pianto, 
who  was  to  occupy  and  enjoy  the  same  without  dis- 
turbance, and  it  was  never  to  become  the  property 
or  possession  of  the  white  men  while  Pianto's  life 
continued,  but  to  revert  to  the  English  at  his  death, 
and  at  least  one  of  these  Indian  titles  had  not  been 
extinguished  up  to  about  the  commencement  of  King 
Philip's  war,  say  some  sixteen  years. 

Such  were  the  difficulties  and  such  were  the  delays 
experienced  by  the  English  in  their  attempt  to  pur- 
chase of  the  Indians  that  tract  of  country  at  or  near 
Assonet  that  subsequently  became  incorporated  as 
the  township  of  Freetown,  and  the  names  of  those 
purchasers,  together  with  their  places  of  residence, 
were  as  follows:  James  Cudworth  of  Scituate; 
Josiah  Winslow,  Sen'r,  of  Marshfield;  Constant 
Southworth  of  Duxbury ;  John  Barnes  of  Plymouth ; 
John  Tisdale  of  Duxbury;  Humphrey  Turner,  Wal- 
ter Hatch,  Samuel  House,  Samuel  Jackson,  John 
Daman,  Timothy  Hatherty  and  Timothy  Foster  of 
Scituate;  Thomas  Southworth,  George  Watson  and 
Nathaniel  Morton  of  Plymouth;  Ivichard  Moore, 
Edmund  Chandler,  Samuel  Nash,  Henry  Howland, 
lialph  Partridge,  Love  Brewster,  William  Peabodv 
and  Christopher  Wadsworth  of  Duxbury;  Kanelm 
Winslow,  Thomas  Bourne  and  John  Waterman  of 
Marshfield;  being  twenty-six  in  number. 

Of  these  twenty-six  ancient  freemen  of  Plymouth 
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Colony  who  were  the  original  purchasers  of  Free- 
town, I  have  been  enabled  to  glean  the  following 
biographical  facts : 

JAMES  CUDWORTH 
received  for  his  share  the  twenty-fifth  lot,  that  after  him 
went  to  his  children,  and  a  portion  has  Iw  heirship  been 
retained  by  each  successive  generation  until  the  present 
time.  James  Cndworth  was  a  brother  of  Kev.  Ralph  Cud- 
worth,  author  of  the  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe. 
James  Cndworth  died  in  1682,  aged  70  years. 

JOSIAII  WINSLOW,  Sen'k, 
was  a  younger  brother  of  Governor  Edward  Winslow. 
Josiah  came  to  America  in  1G29,  and  settled  in  that  part  of 
the  country  which  was  incorporated  March  2,  1640,  as  the 
township  of  Marshfield,  wherein  1640  he  was  elected  Town 
Clerk  and  held  that  office  until  his  death,  a  period  of  nearly 
thirty  }rears.  He  married  Margaret,  a  daughter  of  Thomas 
Bourne  of  Marshfield.  In  the  division  of  Freetown  lands 
Josiali  Winslow,  Sen'r,  received  the  fifteenth  lot,  which  he 
sold  for  thirty  pounds  to  Win.  Makepeace  of  Boston,  a 
cooper  by  trade.  April  8,  1661,  was  the  date  of  that  trans- 
fer, and  the  property  was  owned  and  occupied  by  Make- 
peace until  his  death,  caused  by  drowning  in  Taunton 
river  in  the  month  of  August,  1681. 

CONSTANT  SOUTIIWORTII 
emigrated  from  England  to  America  in  1628,  the  cost  of 
his  passage  and  diet  eleven  weeks  being  three  pounds, 
eleven  shillings  and  four  pence.  He  was  about  fifteen  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  coming  to  America,  and  about  nine 
years  later,  viz:  Nov.  2,  1637,  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Elizabeth  Collier.  He  settled  on  a  srrant  of  land  that 
he  had  received  near  North  river  in  Duxbnry.  lie  Mas  con- 
stable of  Duxbury  in  1638  and  1657.  lie  was  Representa- 
tive from  that  town  to  the  General  Court  twenty-one  Years, 
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Colonial  Treasurer  twenty  years,  and  for  a  long  time  Gov- 
ernor's assistant,  and  lor  a  time  during  King  Philip's  war 
held  the  office  of  Commissary  General.  lie  died  March  10, 
1(>79,  and  the  inventory  of  his  entire  estate  amounted  to 
360  pounds,  ten  pounds  of  which  was  invested  in  an  Indian 
boy  held  as  a  slave.  Constant  South  worth,  for  his  part  of 
the  Freetown  purchase,  received  the  nineteenth  lot.  In  his 
last  will  and  testament  occurs  the  following  item  :  "I  will 
and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter,  Elizabeth,  my  best  bed  and 
furniture,  with  my  wife's  best  bed,  provided  she  do  not 
marry  Wm.  Fobbes;  but  if  she  do,  then  to  have  live  shil- 
lings." She  did  subsequently  marry  Wm.  Fobbes,  thus 
proving  that  she  preferred  one  darling  Billy  to  two  best 
beds.  Alice,  another  daughter  of  Constant  South  worth,  be- 
came the  wife  of  the  noted  Indian  hunter,  Benjamin  Church. 

JOHN  BARNES 
was  of  Plymouth,  where  he  kept  a  liquor  shop  and  was  the 
subject  of  oft  repeated  complaints,  his  biography  furnishing 
little  more  than  the  official  records  of  his  arraignment  for 
drunkenness  and  breaches  of  the  public  peace.  Where  he 
came  from  to  Plymouth  1  know  not.  He  was  gored  to  death 
by  a  bull.  John  Barnes  received  the  twenty-second  lot,  or 
that  whereon  a  large  part  of  the  village  of  Assonet  now  stands. 

JOHN  T1SDALE 
settled  in  Duxbury,  where  he  was  constable  as  early  as 
1645.  He  subsequently  removed  to  Taunton,  where  he 
was  elected  a  Selectman  for  the  years  1G72-73-74-75,  and  a 
Representative  to  the  General  Court  in  1(574.  He  was 
slain  by  the  Indians,  and  his  house  burned  at  Taunton  June 
27,  1675.  His  gun  taken  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  re- 
taken from  the  Indians  August  1,  1675.  For  his  part  of 
the  Freetown  purchase  he  received  the  twenty-third  lot, 
that  subsequently  became  the  property  of  his  son  Joshua. 
He  had  other  sons  beside  Joshua,  viz  :  John,  James  and 
Joseph,  all  of  whom  I  think  continued  to  reside  at  Taunton, 
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but  Joshua  spent  most  of  his  life  and  died  in  Freetown  in 
or  about  1714.  Joshua's  will  bore  date  of  August  1,  1712. 
The  maiden  name  of  John  Tisdale's  wife  was  Sarah  Walker. 
She  died  in  December,  1 726. 

HUMPHREY    TURNER 

was  the  first  who  held  the  office  of  constable  at  Scituate, 
where  he  filled  that  position  ill  1636  and  again  in  1639. 
He  was  a  Representative  to  the  General  Court  from  the 
town  of  Scituate  eleven  years.  For  his  portion  of  the 
Freetown  purchase  Humphrey  Turner  received  the  second 
lot,  that  passed  from  him  to  his  son  Joseph,  who  in  1674 
sold  it  to  Israel  Hubbard  of  Scituate.  .  That  lot  is  in  what 
in  1803  became  Fall  River. 

WALTER  HATCH 
was  probably  born  in  England.  He  was  a  son  of  William 
Hatch,  a  ruling  elder  of  the  second  church  in  Scituate. 
Walter  Hatch  was  joined  in  marriage  in  1650  with  Elizabeth, 
a  daughter  of  Thomas  Holbrook  of  Weymouth.  He,  to- 
gether with  his  brother  Jeremiah  Hatch,  resided  on  land 
north-east  of  Stoney  Cove  in  Scituate,  where  for  many  years 
they  were  engaged  in  ship  building,  He  was  constable  in 
1653.  Walter  Hatch  received  the  twelfth  lot  in  Freetown, 
which  lot  at  the  division  of  the  town  in  1803  fell  within  the 
limits  of  Fall  River.  '  This  property  passed  from  Walter 
Hatch  to  his  son,  Joseph  Hatch,  who  on  the  eighth  day  of 
June,  1705,  and  in  consideration  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
sold  the  same  to  Jonathan  Dodson  of  Scituate,  who  became 
a  settler  thereon,  and  from  him  it  passed  to  his  children. 

SAMUEL  HOUSE 
had  lands  assigned  to  him  at  Scituate  in  1634.  lie  re- 
ceived  the  fifth  lot  in  Freetown,  or  what  is  now  Fall  River. 
He  must  have  died  in  or  before  1661,  as  that  year  his  son 
Samuel  and  daughter  Elizabeth  were  appointed  to  admin- 
ister upon  his  estate.       Samuel  and  Joseph  House,  sons  of 
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the  first  proprietors,  sold  one-half  of  this  fifth  lot  to  Henry 
Brightman  of  Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  and  the  other  half  to 
Thomas  Cornell  of  the  same  town.  Both  deeds  bore  date 
of  March  20,  1678.  Samuel  House  was  appointed  July  7r 
1646,  to  be  receiver  of  the  Excise  at  Scituate. 

SAMUEL  JACKSON 
went  from  Plymouth  and  settled  at  Scituate  in  1038.     He 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Hester,  a  daughter  of  Deacon 
Richard  Sealis,  in  1639.     To  Samuel  Jackson  was  assigned 
the  seventeenth  lot  in  Freetown. 

JOHN  DAMAN 
received  the  twenty-sixth  lot,  that  bordering  upon  Taunton  T 
but  now  Berkley.  John  Daman's  name  appears  among 
those  of  Scituate  who  in  August,  1643,  were  able  to  bear 
arms.  He  was  constable  of  Scituate  in  1662,  selectman  in 
1675,  representative  to  the  General  Court  in  1675  and  again 
in  1676.  John  Daman  died  before  July  3,  1677,  as  at  that 
date  letters  of  administration  were  granted  upon  his  estate. 
TIMOTHY  HATHERLY. 
To  Timothy  Hatherly  was  assigned  the  ninth  lot  in 
Freetown.  It  is  now  in  Fall  River.  June  7,  1659,  Tim- 
othy Hatherly  was  appointed  to  solemnize  marriages  in 
Scituate.  He  was  made  an  assistant  to  the  Governor  of 
Plymouth  Colony  in  1636,  and  by  annual  elections  held  the 
place  for  a  number  of  years. 

TIMOTHY  FOSTER 
received  for  his  share  the  first  lot.    On  this  lot  a  considerable 
of  the  most  thickly  settled  portion  of  Fall  River  is  now  located. 

THOMAS  SOUTH  WORTH 
received  the  thirteenth  lot  that  at  the  division  of  the  town 
in  1803  fell  within  the  limits  of  Fall  River,  lie,  together 
with  his  mother  and  brother  Constant,  came  to  this  country 
in  1623.  He  married  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  Rev.  John 
Rayner  of  Plymouth.     At  a  reorganization  of  the  militia  at 
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Plymouth,  March  7,  1648,  Thomas  Willett  was  commis- 
sioned captain,  Thomas  Southworth  lieutenant,  and  Win. 
Bradford,  Jr.,  ensign.  In  August,  1659,  lieutenant  Thomas 
Southworth  was  promoted  to  captain,  and  probably  retained 
that  position  until  his  death,  that  occurred  Dec.  18,  16G(J. 
Capt.  Thomas  Southworth  was  a  Representative  to  the  Colo- 
nial Court  from  the  town  of  Plymouth  in  1G51-52-53, 
Governor's  Assistant  in  1G55,  and  continued  in  that  office 
for  many  years.  The  JVew  England  Memorial  thus  noticed 
Capt.  Southworth  :  "This  year  1GG9  was  rendered  sorrow- 
ful and  remarkahle  by  the  deatli  of  Capt.  Thomas  South- 
worth,  who  full  of  faith  and  comfort,  expired  at  Plymouth 
Dec.  the  8th,  being  about  fifty-three  years  old,  after  he  had 
served  God  in  his  generation  faithfully,  both  in  public  and 
private  station." 

GEORGE  WATSON 

was  constable  of  the  town  of  Plymouth  in  1GG0,  and  again 
in  1G72.  He  was  a  selectman  of  that  town  in  1GGG.  In 
the  division  of  the  Freetown  purchase,  George  Watson 
received  for  his  share  the  seventh  lot,  which  at  the  division 
of  Freetown  in  1803  fell  within  the  limits  of  Fall  River. 
A  part  or  the  whole  of  this  lot  was  in  1G91  owned  by  a 
cooper  named  John  Watson,  who  for  forty-seven  pounds 
sold  his  right  therein  to  Henry  Brightman  of  Newport. 

NATHANIEL  MORTON 
was  born  in  the  north  part  of  England  in  1G13.  He  came 
with  his  father,  George  Morton,  to  America  in  July,  1G23. 
He  was  Secretary  of  Plymouth  Colony  from  December  7, 
1G47,  until  his  death,  June  29,  1G85,  a  term  of  about  3  7. J 
years.  Also  distinguished  as  a  local  historian,  being  the 
author  of  the  New  England  Memorial,  published  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1GG9  and  republished  in  1721,  182G  and  18f>5. 
Nathaniel  Morton  in  1G80  wrote  a  brief  ecclesiastical  history 
of  the  church  at  Plymouth.  In  the  division  of  the  Free- 
town lands  he  received  as  his  share  the  eighteenth  lot  that 
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he  in  March*  1671,  and  in  consideration  of  fifty-two  pounds, 

sold  to  John  Hathaway,  Sep'r,  of  Taunton. 
RICHARD  MOORE 

received   the  seeond  lot.      His  home  was  in  Duxbury  where 
he  owned  land  at  a  place  called  the  "  The  Eagle's  Nest." 

EDMUND  CHANDLER 
was  a  constable  of  Duxbury  in  1037,  Representative  to  the 
General  Court  in  1631),  1643  and  1645.  His  will  bore  date 
of  May  3,  1662,  and  he  died  the  same  year.  Of  the  Free- 
town lands  he  received  the  fourth  lot,  and  this  passed  to 
his  son,  Joseph  Chandler,  who  in  July,  1673,  conveyed  the 
same  by  deed  to  Henry  Brightman  of  Portsmouth. 

SAMUEL  NASH 
received  the  twenty-first  lot  in  Freetown.  He  was  born  in 
1602.  He  was  grand  juryman  from  Duxbury  in  1641  and 
the  same  year  a  surveyor  of  highways  in  that  town.  Com- 
missioned lieutenant  of  the  local  militia  of  Duxbury  June 
4,  1645,  and  in  August  of  that  same  year  he  was  sent  out 
with  a  company  raised  at  large  in  Plymouth  Colony  to  fight 
the  Narragansett  Indians.  In  1652,  he  was  appointed 
Marshal  or  High  Sheriff  of  Plymouth  Colony,  and  held  that 
office  about  30  years. 

HENRY.  IIOWLAND. 
To  Henry  Ilowland  was  assigned  the  sixth  lot,  that  lies 
within  the  limits  of  what  is  now  Fall  River,  and  from  him 
it  went  to  his  children  one  or  more  of  whom  settled  thereon. 
Henry  Ilowland  was  an  inhabitant  of  Duxbury  from  its 
incorporation,  and  in  fact  before  even  as  far  back  as  1633, 
and  is  said  to  have  lived  near  the  bay-side  near  Love 
Brewster,  and  denominated  one  of  the  substantial  land- 
holders and  freemen.  He  was  one  of  the  original  purchasers 
of  Bridgewater.  He  was  grand  juryman  from  Duxbury  in 
1650,  and  surveyor  of  highways  in  that  town  iu  1670. 
Mary,  his  wife,  died  June  16,  1674. 
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RALPH  PARTRIDGE 
received  for  his  share  the  eighth  lot  that  is  now  in  Fall 
River.  Before  emigrating  to  America,  Ralph  Partridge 
had  been  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England.  He, 
after  a  boisterous  passage,  was  landed  in  Boston  Nov.  17, 
1G36.  He  was  settled  in  the  gospel  ministry  at  Duxbury 
in  1637  and  he  remained  thus  engaged  until  his  death,  a 
period  of  about  21  years,  but  in  both  countries  his  ministry 
covered  about  40  years.  His  will  bore  date  of  Sept.  20, 
1655,  and  was  exhibited  in  the  court  for  probate  May  4, 
1G58.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Ralph  Partridge  died  even 
before  the  division  of  the  Freetown  lands,  and  his  share 
therein  was  in  fact  conferred  upon  his  heirs  and  thus  de- 
scended through  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Thatcher,  to  grandsons  Ralph  and  Peter  Thatcher,  who  in 
consideration  of  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  conveyed 
this  eighth  lot  to  John  Reed  by  deed  bearing  date  of  Octo- 
ber 29,  1694. 

LOVE  BREWSTER. 

was  a  son  of  William  Brewster,  ruling  elder  of  the  church 
in  Duxbury.  Love  Brewster  was  probably  born  in  Eng- 
land. He  emigrated  to  America  in  1636  and  landed  in 
Plymouth,  and  ere  long  went  to  reside  in  Duxbury.  To 
the  right  of  Love  Brewster  was  assigned  the  tenth  lot. 

WILLIAM  PAYBODY. 

To  his  right  was  assigned  the  fourteenth  lot,  that  now 
lies  partly  in  Freetown  and  partly  in  Fall  River.  William 
Paybody  was  a  son  of  John  Paybody,  and  born  (probably 
in  England)  Nov.  24,  1619.  Dec.  20,  1644,  he  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  the  pilgrim  John 
Alden.  William  Paybody  returned  his  interest  in  this  lot 
to  the  colony,  probably  in  exchange  for  lands  elsewhere, 
and  the  title  to  this  property  was  turned  over  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Indian  hunter,  Benjamin  Church.  William 
Paybody   was  elected  as   a   Representative  to  the  General 

17 
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Court  from  the  town  of  Duxbury  in  1654,  and  served  in 
that  capacity  23  years.  He  was  elected  a  selectman  of  Dux- 
bury  in  16G8,  and  served  in  that  office  six  years. 

CHRISTOPHER  WAIXSWORTH 
received  for  his  share  the  third  lot,  that  is  now  Fall  River. 
He  was  constable  at  Duxbury  in  1638,  Representative  to 
the  General  Court  in  1640,  1654,  1666  and  1667,  selectman 
in  1666,  and  served  as  such  six  years.  His  will  bore  date 
of  July  31,  1677,  and  he  probably  died  the  same  year. 

KANELM  WINSLOW 
received  the  twenty-fourth  lot.  He  was  constable  at 
Marshfield  in  1647,  chosen  a  Representative  to  the  General 
Court  in  1641,  and  served  as  such  eight  years.  His  Free- 
town property  went  to  his  sons,  and  from  them  a  consider- 
able portion  has  been  inherited  through  every  consecutive 
generation  until  the  present  time. 

THOMAS  BROWNE 
was  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  twenty-six  original  purchasers 
of  Freetown.  Thomas  Browne's  share  was  the  twentieth 
lot.  He  died  May  11,  1664,  when  he  was  said  to  have 
been  83  years  of  age,  and  if  so  then  he  must  have  been 
born  in  or  about  the  year  1581.  From  Thomas  Browne 
the  ownership  of  the  twentieth  lot  passed  to  his  son,  John 
Browne,  and  from  the  latter  to  his  daughters,  Anna  Bailey 
and  Martha  Decrow,  the  wives  of  John  Bailey  and  Valentine 
Decrow.  Thomas  Browne  was  a  Representative  to  the 
General  Court  from  Marshfield  in  1640  and  1644. 

JOHN  WATERMAN 
had  assigned  to  him  the  sixteenth  lot.  He  is  described  as 
being  the  son  of  Robert  Waterman,  probably  to  distinguish 
him  from  another  John  Waterman  in  the  colony  ot  New 
Plymouth.  If  a  son  of  Robert  Waterman  then  he  was  a 
grandson  of  Thomas  Browne  of  Marshfield,  whose  daughter 
Elizabeth,  in  1638,  married  Robert  Waterman. 


/NCIENT  ip  WORKS  \\  TAUNTON 


READ  BEFORE  THE  SOCIETY,  JULY,  1884, 
By  Capt.  J.  W.   D.   HALL. 


A  history  of  the  early  iron  enterprises  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  not  our  purpose,  as  the  subject  has  been 
exhausted  in  elaborate  data  and  dissenting  opinions, 
but  rather  to  present  a  few  interesting*  facts  and  in- 
cidents relative  to  the  origin,  progress  and  success- 
ful management  of  the  ancient  Iron  Works  of  Taun- 
ton, derived  from  antiquarian  researches  and  reliable 
records.  Traditions,  which  do  not  bear  the  test  of 
investigation,  have  crept  into  histories  and  census  re- 
ports relative  to  the  origin  and  management  of  these 
works;  but  let  them  pass  as  legends. 

The  first  iron  works  enterprise  in  this  state  for  the 
manufacture  of  bar  iron  from  native  ore  was  com- 
menced on  the  banks  of  the  Saugus  River  in  Lynn, 
in  164:3,  by  a  company  under  the  auspices  and  in  flu  - 
ence  of  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  son  of  Gov.  Winthrop, 
with  an  English  capital  from  London  of  ;C  1000,  and 
skilled  workmen  imported  for  the  purpose;  another 
iron  enterprise  was  soon  after  started  in  '"Bran- 
try"  by  the  same    company,    and    Boston    donated 
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3000  acres  of  common  land  as  an  encourage- 
ment "  to  set  up  iron  works  on  the  Monanticut 
River*5  in  that  town,  where  ore  had  been  discovered. 
It  is  also  alleged  that  an  unexpected  scarcity  of  ore 
and  incompetent  management  in  their  infancy  was 
followed  by  disaster  to  these  enterprises,  and  that 
after  spending  a  large  amount,  about  £10,000,  the 
company  partially  suspended  operations  in  Lynn  and 
Braintree,  in  the  latter  place  in  1653  and  in  the 
former  a  few  years  later. 

Iron  ore  had  been  discovered  quite  abundant  in 
the  flats  bordering  on  Two  Mile  River  and  other  lo- 
calities in  Taunton,  and  the  enterprising  Pilgrim 
settlers  considered  the  field  open  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  "bloomerie"  on  that  river.  It  was  also 
learned  that  Henry  and  James  Leonard,  skilled  iron 
workers  from  Wales,  who  had  been  employed  for 
several  years  at  the  works  in  Lynn  and  at  Braintree 
by  the  Winthrop  compan}7,  might  be  induced  to  come 
to  Taunton  and  aid  in  the  practical  working  of  iron. 
Accordingly  in  October,  1652,  preliminary  steps  were 
taken  to  establish  the  first  iron  wTorks  in  the  Old 
Colony,  in  Taunton,  and  the  following  was  the 
record,  Oct.  21,  1652: 

u  It  was  at  a  town  meeting  conferred  and  agreed  upon  between 
the  inhabitants  of  Taunton  and  Henry  Leonard  of  Braintree  : 

Imprimis,  It  was  agreed  and  granted  by  the  town  to  Henry  ami 
James  Leonard,  his  brother,  and  Ralph  Russell,  free  consent  to  come 
hither  and  join  with  certain  of  our  inhabitants  to  set  up  a  Hloomery 
Work  on  the  Two  Mile  River. 

"  It  was  also  agreed  and  granted  by  a  free  vote  of  the  town,  that 
such  particular  inhabitants  as  shall  concur  together  with  the  said 
persons  in  this  design,  shall  have  free  liberty  from  the  town  so  to  do, 
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to  build  and  set  up  this  work,  and  that  they  shall  have  the  woods 
on  either  side  of  the  Two  Mile  River,  wheresoever  it  is  common  on 
that  side  of  the  river,  to  cut  for  their  cord  wood  to  make  coals,  and 
also  to  dig  aud  take  moine  or  ore  at  Two  Mile  Meadow,  or  in  any 
of  the  commons  'appertaining  to  the  town,  where  it  is  not  now 
in   propriety."* 

In  accordance  with  the  above  preliminary  action, 
the  leading  citizens  of  Taunton  interested  in  the  en- 
terprise formed  a  stock  company,  inviting*  capital- 
ists in  other  places  to  join  them  in  carrying  the 
project  into  effect  without  the  aid  of  English  capital 
— and  they  succeeded.  To  obtain  the  shareholders 
required  some  length  of  time;  but  the  precise  date 
when  they  were  obtained  has  not  been  fully  ascer- 
tained, nor  is  it  known  when  the  brothers  Leonard 
and  Mr.  Russell  came  from  Braintree.  Probably  it 
was  soon  after  the  suspension  of  the  iron  works  there 
in  1G53.  Nor  is  there  any  record  that  Henry  Leon- 
ard or  Ralph  Russell  were  employed  in  these  works. 
They  had  land  "set  off  to  them"  by  the  proprietors 
"as  encouragement,"  but  they  did  not  remain  to  oc- 
cupy it.  Russell  went  to  Dartmouth  and  soon  after, 
says  tradition,  was  engaged  in  starting  iron  works 
at  "Russell's  Mills."  Henry  Leonard  was  at  Lynn 
iii  1655,  says  Newhall  the  historian,  and  some  years 
later  was  engaged  with  his  sons  by  a  wealthy  com- 
pany of  Salem  in  an  iron  works  at  Rowley  village. 
He  afterwards  went  to  New  Jersey,  and,  it  is  said, 
successfully  engaged  with  a  company  in  the  manu- 
facture of  bar  iron.  He  has  left  in  that  state  numer- 
ous  descendants,   among  whom  are  men  of  distin- 


♦Baylies'  Historical  Memoir  of  the  Colony  of  New  Plymouth,  Part  ii.  p.  868. 
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guished  ability  and  of  prominent  standing  in  business 
and  in  the  professions. 

A  documentary  relic  of  the  early  date  above  re- 
ferred to,  recently  found  among  ancient  papers  in 
the  handwriting  of  Oliver  Purehis,  who  was  town 
clerk  at  the  time,  makes  the  following  record  prepar- 
atory to  the  organization  of  the  Iron  Works  Com- 
pany in  1653-4: 

The  names  of  those  who  hath  put  in  themselves  to  be  proprietors 
in  the  Bloomerie,  viz.  :  Ilezekiah  lloare,  Thomas  Gilbert,  Richard 
Williams,  Walter  Dean,  George  Hall,  Oliver  Purehis.*  James 
Walker,  John  Tisdale,  Wm.  Parker,  Mr.  Gilbert,  Sen'r,  Peter 
Pitts,  Richard  Staeey,  John  Cobb,  Wm.  Hodges,  Nathaniel  Wood- 
ward, Timothy  Ilolloway,  James  Burt,  Edward  Bobitt,  Jouah 
Austin,  Sen'r,  John  Parker,  Samuel  Wilbore,  Miss  E.  Pole, 
Jane  Pole. 

Additional  records  show  the  names  of  Wm.  Pole,  Timothy  Liudall 
of  Salem,  his  son-in-law,  Nicholas  White,  Sen'r.,  Henry  Welling- 
ton, John  Turner,  Thomas  Link  on,  Sen'r  ,  Anthony  Slocuin, 
dames  Leonard,  Thomas  Amsbery,  Jos.  Wilbore,  Henry  Andrews, 
John  Hall,  James  Phillips,  Francis  Smith,  Geo.  Watsoa,  Gov. 
Leverett,  and  Major  Edward  Tyng  of  Huston,  Nath'I  Paine,  Sen')-., 
and  Stephen  Paine  of  Kehoboth,  John  Gary  and  Nathaniel  Paine,  Jr., 
of  Bristol,  Benedict  Arnold  of  Newport,  Richard  Thayer  of  Brain- 
tree — coutributiug  from  £20  to  £5  each,  for  whole,  half  and  quarter 
shares. 

The  building  of  a  suitable  dam  across  Two  Mile 
River,  where  was  previously  a  bridge,  preparing 
the  timber  for  the  necessary  buildings;  obtaining 
from  abroad  the  hammers  and  heavy  iron  machinery 
and  tools  required  for  operating  the  "bloomerie"  for 
the  manufacture  of  bar  iron,  occupied  a  long  time 
before  the  practical  working  of  the  same. 

♦Oliver  Purchis  was  in  Lyun  a  few  years  Inter  (10G5)  and  a  town  officer 
there.     lie  understood  the  forms  of  law. 
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The  following  confirmatory  record  in  a  ledger*  of 
Capt.  Thomas"  Leonard,  son  of  James1,  who  was 
with  his  father  a  "  bloomer,"  and  became  the  "clearke" 
and  manager  in  1G83,  indicates  the  time  the  works 
commenced,  as  follows: 

uAu  accompt  of  who  hath  been  clarke  of  Taunton  Iron  Works 
ever  sence  George  Hall  was  first  clearke,  and  some  others  joyued 
with  him  for  a  time,  which  begun  Anno  1656.  Also,  what  product 
the  works  hath  made  from  year  to  year." 

By  this  record  which  has  descended  through  two 
hundred  years,  and  authority  undoubted,  it  is  shown 
that  the  manufacture  of  iron  was  commenced  "  Anno 
1656."  On  a  page  of  his  ledger  are  two  columns  of 
figures,  indicating  the  product  of  the  works  fifty- 
eight  years,  to  the  death  of  Capt.  Thomas  Leonard 
in  1713.  The  first  line  reads  thus:  "1656 — George 
Hall  clearke,  John  Turner  working  yv  forge."  Dur- 
ing the  first  three  years  no  iron  was  shared.  "  1(559 
— 100  shared,"  "  1660,  a  ton  of  iron  sould  to  buy 
goods,  whi:  were  devided." 

At  this  time  an  arrangement  was  made  b}r  the 
shareholders  leasing  the  works  to  George  Hall  and 


*This  ledger  was  found  in  the  old  mansion  built  in  1750  by  Dea.  Elijah* 
Leonard,  grandson  of  Capt.  Thomas8,  who  had  carefully  stored  the  books 
transmitted  to  him  by  his  father  and  grandfather,  when  he  built  the  house. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Capt.  Edward  Leonard,  who  resided  there  seventy 
years,  and  of  llev.  Elijah  Leonard  of  Marshheld,  who  died  in  February,  18;J4, 
after  a  forty-five  years'  pastorate,  and  the  father  of  Rev.  George  Leonard, 
who  died  in  July,  1881,  after  a  pastorate  of  thirty  years  in  the  same  Marsh  - 
tield  church,  and  who  inherited  the  old  place  in  Raynham  from  his 
uncle,  Capt.  Edward.  It  was  sold  a  few  years  ago  to  Mr.  John  P.  Spinney, 
who,  in  preparing  to  remodel  the  old  mansion,  discovered  the  books  deposit- 
ed there  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  before.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire 
shortly  afterwards. 
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his  associates,  Hezekiah  Hoare  and  Francis  Smith. 
This  lease  recently  discovered  among  the  old  papers 
of  Capt.  Thomas  Leonard,  thus  sets  forth  in  sub- 
stance the  agreement  as  follows: 

"This  present  writing,  dated  April  the  first,  anno  domini,  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  sixtie,  witnesseth  :  that  whereas  the 
Companie  in  partnership  in  the  Iron  works  or  blooinerie,  erected 
and  maintained  in  working  use  within  the  plantation  of  Taunton,  in 
the  Colony  of  New  Plymouth,  did  by  themselves  and  their  attornies, 
generally  consent  and  agree,  that  ye  said  works  should  be  let  for  a 
term  of  live  years  ;  to  begin  after  ye  stock  of  coles  is  now  being 
wrought  out ;  yielding  and  paying  to  ye  whole  companie  a  foresaid, 
(not  one  partner  at  all  excluded)  yearly  during  said  term  the  full 
sunmie  of  foure  tunne  of  iron  :"  that  "said  George  Hall,  Hezekiah 
Hoare  aud  Francis  Smith  having  embraced,  accepted,  and  received 
said  tender,  and  rent  of  ye  works,  according  to  ye  said  propositions* 
named,  themselves  being  partners" — and  "to  whom  full  libertie 
was  then  and  there  given,  that  they  might  take  into  this  contract 
with  themselves  whom  they  liked  of."  They  accordingly  took  into 
partnership  :  William  Pole,  Walter  Deaue,  Joseph  Wilbore,  John 
Deane,  Anthony  Slocum,  Thomas  Linkon,  Sen1*,  William  Parker, 
•James  Leonard,  Jonah  Austin,  Sen1',  John  Parkei,  Peter  Pitt?. 
James  Phillips,  and  Henry  Withington  (of  Dorchester.)  .  .  .  "The 
rest  of  said  company  in  partnership,  do  by  these  presents  ratify, 
confirm,  establish,  promise  and  make  good  and  effectual  to  the  s'd 
George  Hall,' Hezekiah  Hoare,  aud  Francis  Smith,  the  said  con- 
tract, and  do  hereby  give  them  full  power  and  right  to  act.  or  cause 
to  be  acted  or  done  in  and  about  said  iron  works  in  every  particular 
case  during  y°  said  term  without  interruption,  molestation  or  hin- 
drance of  ye  partners,  provided  that  they  truly  aud  faithfully  perform 
their  engagements  in  the  premises.  .  .  .  And  the  said  partners, 
Win.  Pole,  Walter  Deane  and  others  named,  doe  likewise  covenant. 
promise  and  engage  themselves,  unto  said  George  Hall,  Hezekiah 
Hoare  and  Francis  Smith,  to  Carrie  out  said  contract  as  vnc  man, 
with  faithfulness,  according  to  their  wisdom  aud  abilities  ;  that  they 
will    endeavor  to  prevent  all  damages  aud  support  each  other  in  all 

♦Drawn  by  James  Walker,  Richard  Williams  and  John  Tisdall  of  said  company. 
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cases,  whether  in  charges  of  payments  or  troubles  of  lawsuits  and 
walk  together  in  love  and  peace  in  the  light  of  God,  without  superi- 
oritie  one  over  another." 

uIn  witness  whereof  they  herewith  to  one  seal  set  their  several 
hands  the  day  and  year  above  written  : 

George  Hall,    Hezekiaii  Hoare,  Francis  Smith,   [Seal.] 

Wm.  Pole,  Jno.  Deane,  William  Parker,  Walter  Deane,  Peter  Pitts, 
Joseph  Wilbore,  James  Phillips,  Anthony  Slocum,  John  Parker, 
Thos.  Linkon  senr.,  Jonah  Austin  senr.,   Henry  Withingtou. 

In  presence  of 

John  Hatheway,  Sam'l  Linkon." 

Resuming  the  old  ledger  records:  George  Hall  held 
the  position  of  manager  and  clarke  thirteen  years  (ex- 
cepting James  Walker  one  year)  until  his  death  in 
October,  1669,  and  "John  Hall  to  yc  end  of  ye  year." 
"1670,  Henry  Andrews,  dkearlke."  "1671,  John  Hall, 
thence  to  1675  when,  says  the  record,  the  Indian 
[King  Philip's]  War  began  and  many  coals  burned  in 
the  woods."  The  colliers  being  fearful  of  surprise 
by  Indians  deserted  their  coal  pits  to  burn.  "  1676, 
— the  works  garrisoned — great  rates — many  coals 
burned."  No  iron  shared  for  three  years.  "  1677, 
Israel  Dean  clearke,  y*  beginning,  John  Hall  j*  end 
of  y(:  year,"  and  continued  until  1683.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Captain  Thomas  Leonard,  during  whose 
thirty  years'  management  occurred  most  of  the 
transactions  and  "orders"  recorded  below  in  con- 
nection with  this  brief  history  of  the  most  important 
enterprise  in  the  early  days  of  the  Old  Colony.  He 
was  an  able,  self-educated  man;  he  held  military 
commissions  from  Ensign  to  Major  in  the  Bristol 
County  regiment;  was  the  leading  magistrate;    pre- 

18 
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siding  justice  of  the  County  Court,  1685  to  1693; 
clerk  of  the  Taunton  North  Purchase  proprietors, 
over  twenty  years;  filled  various  town  offices;  also 
performed  the  duties  of  physician.  He  died  in  1713, 
at  the  age  of  70,  leaving  besides  a  large  estate  the 
Middleboro'  and  Chartley  Iron  Works,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  official  papers  and  miscellaneous  relics,  pre- 
served with  remarkable  care  during  his  eventful  life.* 
There  are  many  hundred  papers  in  the  handwriting 
of  Capt.  Thomas  Leonard  recently  added  to  our  city 
archives. 

Dea.  Samuel  Leonard,  in  Oct.  1713,  succeeded  his 
father  Capt.  Thomas  after  many  years  of  successful 
management.  Another  ancient  ledger  contains  an 
instructive  record  of  the  transactions  in  the  business 
during  his  charge;  many  pages  are  filled  with  items 
of  the  bar  iron  "circulating  medium"  and  barter 
trades,  similar  to  those  appended.  On  the  division 
of  Taunton  in  1731,  the  Iron  Works  were  included 
in  the  new  town  of  Kaynham,  and  that  town  owned 
half  a  share.  Deacon  Leonard  died  in  174o,  after 
thirty-two  years'  service,  owning  several  shares. 

Dea.  Samuel  Leonard,  Jr.,  was  the  successor  of 
his  father  in  the  management  of  the  iron  works. 
He  had,  during  his  four  years'  management,  purchas- 
ed a  large  number  of  whole  and  fractional  shares, 
securing  nearly  a  majority  of  the  stock.     lie  died 


♦The  salary  of  Captain  Thomas  was  £8  the  first  year,  and  from  lt*»S4  to 
1713  it  was  ill.  His  successor  received  the  same  amount.  From  1712  to 
17-15,  and  thereafter,  "  ten  hundred  of  iron  was  voted  for  a  salary."  They 
also  received  a  percentage  on  the  iron  manufactured.  The  works  made 
from  20  to  30  tons  annually,  which  brought  from  £400  to  £675,  a\  erasing 
about  $100  a  ton  of  our  currency. 
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in  1749,  leaving  a  large  incumbrance  on  the  works 
and  a  declining  stock.  He  left  12  shares,  valued 
in  his  inventory  at  £860  of  the  common  currency. 

Dea.  Elijah  Leonard,  who  had  been  at  the  "Chart- 
ley  Works  in  Norton,  succeeded  his  brother  in 
1749  as  clerk  and  manager.  He  soon  afterwards 
built  a  short  distance  east  of  the  forge,  the  mansion 
referred  to.  He  remained  in  charge  of  the  business 
until  1777.  During  the  last  twenty  years  the  shares 
had  been  depreciating  in  value,  owing  to  the  in- 
creasing price  of  coal,  the  declining  production  of 
good  ore,  in  competition  with  the  New  Jersey  ore, 
which  contained  a  much  larger  percentage  of  pure 
iron,  and  the  working  of  competing  establishments. 
With  a  depreciating  currency  and  other  obstacles, 
the  iron  business  waned,  the  works  hardly  met  ex- 
penses, the  shareholders  received  trifling  or  no 
dividends  and  the  shares  were  relinquished  at  a  great 
sacrifice.  The  incumbrance  on  the  works  finally 
resulted  in  the  sale  of  a  large  portion  of  the  shares 
to  Dea.  George  Leonard,  brother  of  Dea.  Elijah, 
who  in  1770  disposed  of  them  (or  7  1-2  sixteenths) 
to  Josiah  Dean  for  £'90:  which  shows  a  great  re- 
duction from  the  inventory  value  in  1749.*  At 
subsequent  sales  in  1777,  of  other  shares  at  low 
figures,  with  a  portion  of  the  real  estate,  Mr.  Dean 
became  the  purchaser. 

*Iu  1749  £1  sterling,  or  "old  tenor,"  was  worth  411  of  Massachusetts  cur- 
rency. An  oz.  of  silver,  t>  shillings  par  value,  stood  at  GG  shillings  of  that 
currency  ;  thus  rapidly  approaching  "fiat  money,"  which  was  consummated 
by  the  United  States  national  currency  in  paying  off  the  sohlicrs  of  the  rev- 
olution thirty  years  later,  which  became  reduced  to  £1000  for  t'l  sterling,  or 
about  $1  per  bushel. 
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From  the  original  shareholders  the  changes  were 
numerous  from  year  to  year.  To  attempt  a  record 
would  require  much  time  and  space.  Many  of  the 
sons,  and  descendants  of  the  third  generation  from 
the  original  owners,  held  shares  during  the  hundred 
years  and  more  of  the  old  iron  works,  until  they 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  new  owner.  The  price 
then  varied  from  £22  to  £'20,  the  par  value;  thence 
to  £10,  and  finally  before  the  close,  to  £5  per  share, 
or  any  price  takers  would  give.  Thus  terminated 
the  Leonard  management,  which  had  been  conducted 
from  1683  by  Capt.  Thomas,  and  his  son  and  grand- 
sons nearly  one  hundred  years,  a  large  portion  of 
the  time  upon  the  agency  system,  inaugurated  in 
1656. 

Having  purchased  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
"  old  Iron  Works,"  Josiah  Dean  took  possession  in 
1777;  he  converted  the  bar  iron  forge,  or  "bloom- 
erie,"  into  a  rolling  mill  and  nail  works,  where  also 
copper  bolts  were  rolled  and  made  for  ship-building, 
etc.  It  was  the  first  copper  bolt  manufactory  in  this 
region.  After  conducting  the  business  about  forty 
years  he  died  in  1818.*  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Major  Eliab  B.  Dean,  who  in  1825  changed  the 
nail  works  into  an  anchor  forge,  which  was  contin- 
ued in  that  heavy  line  of  iron  manufacture  by  hi  in 
and  his  son  and  successor,  Theodore  Dean,  about 
forty  years,  when  the  works  were  suspended. 

About  a  year  ago  the  old  buildings  were  demol- 
ished, and  the  privilege,  dam  and  foundation  walls 

*Hon.  Josiah  Dean  was  a  member  of  Congress  in  1807-9,  ami  a  town  offi- 
cer and  magistrate  for  many  years. 
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alone  remain  of  the  ancient  Taunton  Iron  Works  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty-four  years — the  oldest  suc- 
cessful iron  manufactory  in  ]Srew  England. 

IRON  AS  A  MEDIUM  OF  EXCHANGE. 

The  pioneer  settlers  during  a  long  period  of  the 
last  and  preceding  century  after  the  iron  works  were 
started,  were  seriously  embarrassed  in  their  increas- 
ing business  transactions  by  the  scarcity  of  money. 
They  had  but  a  small  amount  of  specie,  chiefly 
brought  by  emigrants  who  came  across  the  ocean 
here  to  make  their  home.*  No  banks  had  been  es- 
tablished— no  "Land  bank"  capital  had  evoked  even 
"new  tenor  bills ;"f  no  Bank  of  England  or  "ster- 
ling" notes  were  in  circulation,  although  the  pio- 
neers owed  allegiance  to  "His  Majesty  James  "  the 
despot,  and  the  edicts  of  his  tyrannical,  subservient 
vassal,  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  were  borne  until  patience 
ceased  to  be  a  virtue.  Therefore  a  dernier  resort  to 
bar  iron,  manufactured  at  the  Taunton  Works,  as 
a  "circulating  medium  of  exchange,"  to  supply  the 
great  deficiency.  Iron  made  from  the  native  bog- 
ore  of  the  creeks  and  swails  of  Two  Mile  River,  and 
"  Scaddings  moire"  became  more  valuable  than  gold, 
an  important  factor  in  daily  traffic.  It  entered 
largely  into  the  transactions  of  business,  as  is  shown 
by  the  subjoined  brief  letters,  orders  and  replies, 
couched  in  expressions  of  genuine  old-time  courtesy, 

♦During  the  year  1G52  a  mint  for  coining  silver  money  was  established  in 
Boston  by  the  colony,  and  the  first  pine-tree  shillings  were  made  of  silver 
imported  from  the  West  Indies.     This  created  but  a  small  supply  of  specie. 

tPaper  money  was  first  issued  in  Massachusetts  in  1690,  but  in  very  small 
quantity  for  the  demand.     The  bunk  of  England  was  established  in  1694. 
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from  managers,  shareholders  and  patrons  of  the 
ancient  iron  works.  These  amusing  and  interesting 
scraps  were  found  between  the  leaves  of  Capt. 
Thomas  Leonard's  ledger  of  two  hundred  years  ago; 
its  pages  are  filled  with  the  records  of  which  these 
scraps  were  vouchers. 

The  veterans,  Deacon  Richard  Williams  and  Wal- 
ter Deane,  Hezekiah  Hoare,  Shadrach  Wilbore  the 
second  town  clerk,  Increase  Robinson,  Joseph  Wil- 
bore, James  Walker,  John  Richmond,  Peter  Pitts, 
James  Phillips,  Richard  Stephens,  John  Hall,  Peter 
Walker,  and  the  sons  of  many  successive  owners  in  the 
iron  works,  appear  in  the  collection,  also  Rev.  Geo. 
Shove  and  Rev.  Samuel  Danforth,  third  and  fourth 
ministers  of  Taunton;  John  Pole,  merchant  of  Bos- 
ton, son  of  Capt.  William  and  nephew  of  Elizabeth; 
Benedict  Arnold,  son  of  Gov.  Arnold  of  Xewport, 
R.  I.,  who  married  a  Taunton  woman,  daughter  of 
John  Turner;  Nathaniel  Paine  and  John  Saffin  of 
Bristol,  Judges  of  Probate,  and  John  Cary,  Register; 
Dea.  Samuel  Toplilf,  Philip  Withington,  and  John 
Bird,  selectmen  of  Dorchester,  nearly  two  hundred 
years  ago;  the  polite  John  Baker,  son  of  Richard; 
Richard  Thayer,  son  of  the  first  settler,  and  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Thayer,  of  "Brantry;"  Peter  Xoyes  of 
Sudbury,  Capt.  Thomas  Leonard  and  his  son  Maj. 
George  of  Chartley  Works,  not  to  be  outdone  in 
"  loving  phrase  "  by  his  father  and  others.  Schools 
were  scarce  in  those  primitive  days,  and  many 
wealthy  business  men  made  their  "mark;"  therefore 
errors  in  orthography,  unique  expressions  and  an- 
cient idioms  may  be  excused.     The  first   order   is 
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from  one  of  the  founders  of  Taunton  and  promoters 
of  the  iron  works,  who  draws  an  order  to  pay  his 
grocer's  bill: 

"Ensigne  Thos.  Leonard,  please  to  pay  Bar  :  Tipping  nine  shil- 
lings &  three  pence  in  iron  as  money  :  from  yr  friend, 

Richard  Williams. 
Taunton  16:  1st  1685-86." 

Deacon  Walter  Deane's  order: 

" Ensign  Thomas  Leouard,  Please  to  pay  ye  bearer  hearof  one 
hundred  of  iron  yl  is  due  on  Mr.  Shoves  act.  to  my  wife  your  friend, 
your  friend,  Walter  Deake. 

Taunton  ye  16  ofye  1st  mo.  1685-6." 

" Thomas  Leonard,  clarke  of  the  Iron  Works  of  Taunton  : 

Sr  pray  pay  to  Joseph  Crosman,  on  hundred  of  iron   as  money, 

&  this  shall  be  your  discharg  :  this  ye  13th  Janura,  1683. 

Tauton — '84.  Hezekiah  IIoare." 

A  letter  from  some  friendly  parishioner  in  1683, 
addressed  to  the  third  minister  of  Taunton,  and  ac- 
companying order,  reads  thus: 

"For  the  Rev.  George  Shove,  pastor  of  the  church  of  Christ  in 
Taunton  :  These :"  (  A  familiar  expression  in  the  address  of 
those  days.) 

"  Ensign  Leonard,  pray  deliver  to  John  Hodges  or  his  order  one 
hundred  and  a  half  of  iron  on  account  of 

yr  friend  George  Shove. 

March  14,  83-4." 

John  Cary  of  Bristol,  Register  of  Probate,  re- 
sponds to  a  polite  request  to  credit  a  hundred  of  iron : 

tk  Loving  ffriend,  John  Cary,  these  may  inform  you  that  if  You 
please  to  Credit  Richard  Burt  as  much  as  comes  to  a  hundred  oi' 
Iron,  I  will  be  Responsible  to  you,  &  Rest  your  Lo'g  Hriend. 

Tauton  Dec.  30,  1683-4.  Thomas  Leonard." 
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11  Insign  Leonard,  be  pleased  to  pay  to  this  bearer,  James  Tisdall, 
the  asseats  of  the  above  written  bill,  by  which  you  will  oblige 
January  2,  1G84.  Your  friend,  John  Cart." 

An  order  from  an  early  settler  to  pay  the  school- 
master's rate: 

11  Ensine  Lenard,  I  pray  you  let  Mr  greene  have  four  shillings 
more  in  iron,  as  money,  and  place  it  to  my  account 

June  20,  1684.  James  Walker." 

4<  Capt.  Leonard,  pray  pay  to  John  Wetherel  iron  9s  and  Gd.  aud 
set  it  to  my  account.  Samuel  Wilhoke." 

'*  Ensigne  Leonard,  pray  deliver  to  Nath1  Coddiugtou  as  much 
iron  as  comes  to  4s  5(1  at  ye  rate  of  18s.  per  C.  John  Deane. 

Taunton  Sept.  4,  1685." 

He  was  son  of  John  Deane,  senior,  and  the  first 
birth  among  the  pioneer  settlers  of- Taunton. 

Increase  Robinson,  one  of  the  early  settlers  on 
Dean  Street,  gives  a  credit  order  for  iron  to  pay  his 
minister,  Rev.  Mr.  Danforth: 

"  Captain  Leonard:  Siu,  I  would  intreate  you  to  pay  James 
Tisdale  ye  sum  of  2-7-0  iu  iron  at  22s.  per  huud.  aud  make  inc 
Deptr  for  it  on  ye  acount  of  ye  Credit  Mr.  Danford  gave  mie  on 
your  book.  Your  ffr'd  Increase  Robbinson. 

Tanton  ye  23d  March  1G88-9." 

Thomas  Williams',  son  of  Richard1,  sold  an  ox  to 
Nathaniel  Smith,  and  the  following  orders  ensued 
for  payment: 

u  Nathaniel  Smith,  this  is  to  desier  you  to  pay  to  my  Mother 
Williams  three  hundred  &  half  a  qui*,  of  iron  which  is  part  of  v*' 
price  of  ye  ox  which  you  bought  of  mee.  Thomas  Willi  a  IIS. 

Taunton  yc'  16th  of  Oct.  1093." 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  above,  Mr.  Smith 
ordered  the  iron : 

kt  Capt.  Leonard,  I  pray  be  pleased  to  pay  to  old  mother  Williams 
3  hundreth  &  half  a  quarter  of  iron.  Nathaniel  Smith." 
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"Dorchester,  May  15,  1696. 

YVorh'ysfull  Sir  : 

After  my  service  to  your  Honour,  these  are  only  to  desire 
you  to  send  the  income  of  my  interest  in  the  works  by  L*  Robiuson 
and  these  shall  be  the  recept  for  the  same.  And  if  I  could  know 
wheu  you  come  to  Boston,  I  should  be  willing  to  discourse  wth  you 
in  point  of  sale  (it  being  at  such  a  distance  from  me)  if  your  self  is 
inclined  to  buy.     I  remain  y1'  humble  servant,  John  Bakkr." 

Deacon  Topliff  orders  iron  for  the  half  share  due 
Dorchester: 

"Gaptin  Linard — pray  please  to  deliver  to  this  bearer,  Philip 
Withington,  200  and  half  of  Iron,  the  which,  by  your  information, 
is  due  to  Dorchester  :  In  so  doing  you  will  much  oblige  us  your 
asured  friends.      Dated  in  Dorchester  2  Aug.  1G(.)9. 

Samuel  Topliff." 

Capt.  Leonard  delivers  200  and  half  on  the  order  for  1697-98. 

"Taunton,  April  1,  1700. 
Capt.  Leonard    I    desire   you  to    give  Johu    King    credit    upou 
works  book  for  20  shillings  of  iron  as  money. 

Your  frieud  to  serve  John   Hall." 

An  order  from  Rev.  Samuel  Danforth,  the  fourth 
minister  of  Taunton,  to  pay  his  "servant  mayd" : 

"'-To  Captain  Thomas  Leonard, 

"S1*  I  would  pray  you  to  pay  Elizabeth  Gilbert  (my  late  servant 
mayd)  the  sum  of  thirty  shillings  in  iron  at  18  ah.  pr  Cent  :  to  her 
or  her  order — &  place  it  to  my  account***pr  yr  friend  and  servant 

Dated  Tauton,  March  11,  1703-1.  Sam11  Danfokth." 

Here  is  one  of  his  business  orders:  Rev.  Mr. 
Danforth  wants  iron  to  buy  nails: 

"To  Capt  Thomas  Leonard  in  Tanton. 

Sr  I  have  got  Thomas  Willis  to  go  to  Bridgewater  to  fetch  me 
some  nails  from  Mr.  Mitchell's  this  night:  &  pray  to  let  him  have 
200  of  iron  to  carry  with  him  to  pay  for  them:  of  which,  100  on 
ace1  of  Edward  Richmond  ;  5s.  worth  on  acct.  of  Thomas  Linkon, 
sou  of  John  Liukon,  by  virtue  of  his  note  herewith   sent  you:   for 

19 
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the  remainder  I  may  by  y1'  leave  be  yr  debtor  for  a  while  till  I  have 
another  note  from  some  other  to  ballance  against  it :  and  remain 
yr  obliged  Sam1   Danfoktii. 

26  8mo.  1702." 

"Capt.  Thomas  Leonard, 

8r — Give  credit  to  William  Briggs  (son  of  W"1  Briggs  grand- 
senior)  &  to  Thomas  Briggs  his  brother,  for  the  sum  of  two  shillings 
and  four  pence  in  iron  at  18s.  pr  Cent.  &  make  me  Debtor  for  the 
same  in  Yr  book  :  This  2shIs  4d  is  to  pay  theyr  iron  part  of  theyr 
Rate  to  the  Ware  bridge.  Pr   Sam1  Danfoktii  " 

Dated  July  15,  1703. 

"to  be  pd  to  Increse  Pobbinson,  Constable  for  the  use  afores11." 

Order  for  iron  "for  the  ministry  of  Dorchester  ": 

"Capt.  Thomas  Leonard  of  Taunton  : — 

Sir  :  These  lines  may  inform  you  y1  the  Selectmen  of  Dorchester, 
would  desier  you  to  deliver  unto  Sargt.  Philip  Withington  all  that 
iron,  wh  is  due  from  the  Iron  Works  to  the  ministry  of  Dorchester, 
and  in  so  doeing  this  shall  be  discharg.  Dorchester  the  2b"  of 
March  1705.  Samuel  Capen, 

for  the  name  and  with  the  consent  of  the  rest  of  the  Selectmen." 

Mr.  Withington  receipts  for  the  product  of  the  half  share,  700 
of  iron  for  1G99,  1700,  '1,  2,  and  3. 

^Loving  ffriend,  Peter  Walker,  Taunton,  these  may  inform  you 
yl  John  Hoskins,  the  weaver,  hath  given  you  credit  in  the  works 
acct.  ffqr  000  &  half  of  Iron  :     20  Jan.  1087-8. 

Tnos.  Leonard,  Clearke." 

On  the  opposite  side  was  the  circulating  order: 

"Uns.  Thos.  Jjeonard,  pray  pay  ye  contents  of  ys  within  order  to 
Barth  :  Tipping,  (the  merchant)  for  yr  friend, 

The  31  :  11:  1087-8.  Peteh  Walker." 

A  filial  business  letter  from  Major  George,  father 
of  Judge  George  Leonard  of  Norton*  to  his  father, 
Capt.  Thomas  Leonard,  transmitting  iron  from 
"Chartley  Works,  July,  1704:'    lie  was  then  clerk: 


• 
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'"Loving  (father,  my  humble  duty  and  my  wives  to  you  remem- 
bered, and  our  due  Respeacts  to  all  the  Rest  of  our  Relations,  hop- 
ing you  are  all  In  good  health  as  blessed  be  God  we  all  are.  I  have 
now  sent  a  tun  of  Iron  by  obadiah  Edy.  and  would  Intreat  you  or 
brother  Elkanah  to  take  a  little  care  about  it :  there  is  29  bars  tfbr 
Mr.  Pool  of  Boston,  being  tlifteen  hundred  &  half:  and  ten  bars  for 
Mr.  Henry  Kimball,  ifour  hundred  &  a  half:  yours  to  serve, 

George  Leonard." 

The  genuine  autographs  of  many  of  the  early  set- 
tlers are  among  these  unique  scraps  of  iron  history, 
and  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  writer. 

To  illustrate  the  annual  dividends  of  iron  to  share- 
holders, the  following  cases  are  cited  from  the  old 
ledger  records  from  1683  to  1713,  and  later  in  Dea. 
Samuel  Leonard's  records. 

The  oldest  original  shareholder  was  Richard  AVil- 
liams,  who  received  in  1683  for  his  share  £3  6s.;  for 
1681-5,  £4  8s.  each  year;  1686  and  '87,  £3  6s.  each; 
1688,  £1  8s.;  1689-90-91,  £2  4s.  each  year,  chiefly 
in  bar  iron,  or  barter  thereof  at  the  stores  of  Barthol- 
omew Tipping  of  Taunton,  John  Pole  of  Boston, 
Benedict  Arnold  of  Newport,  and  other  sources, 
butchers,  shoemakers,  &c,  discounted  at  the  iron 
works.  Mr.  Williams  died  in  1693  and  his  widow 
continued  to  receive  the  share  product  through  her 
son,  who  succeeded  to  his  father's  business,  tanning, 
from  1691  to  1700,  each  year  2  C.  to  -1  cwt.;  in  1701 
2  C;  1705,  13s.  2d.,  about  the  same  for  ten  years; 
in  all  500  wt.  of  bar  iron  at  20s.  per  hundred; — dis- 
counting meeting  house,  town,  school  master  and 
county  rates  and  store  goods,  by  the  clerk  of  the 
iron  works,  but  occasionally  a  few  shillings  in  money. 
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Dea.  Williams  was  annually  credited  "J62  10s.  for  a 
hide  for  the  bellows." 

The  town  of  Taunton  held  half  a  share,  and  to 
illustrate  the  amount  others  received  for  half 
shares: — in  1683,  £1  13s.,  or  "1  C.  2  qrs.  in  iron,  on 
Deacon  Walter  Deane's  order  for  the  school  master, 
Mr.  Green;"  for  1(384,  "£2  4s.  delivered  on  Dea. 
Deane's  order  for  same  rate;"  1685,  £2  4s.;  1086, 
"£'1  13s.  paid  by  Dea.  Deane  for  ammunition;"  for 
1687,  £1  13s.;  1688,  £2  4s.  in  iron;  1689,  £1  7s.  6d.; 
and  1690,  £1  2s.  to  Dea.  Deane's  order  to  pay  the 
meeting  house  rate,  £2  los.  During  the  ten  years 
to  1700,  the  average  was  £1  2s.;  partially  in  money 
ordered  by  Dea.  Deane  for  school  and  other  rates,  or 
in  iron  barter.  The  amount  of  iron  and  money 
shared  differed  from  the  above  in  some  cases,  but  iron 
was  as  much  in  demand  as  money,  and  as  available 
in  Boston,  Newport  and  Dorchester,  as  in  Taunton. 

The  following  illustrations  show  the  manner  of 
conveyance  of  iron  to  shareholders  in  Boston,  Dor- 
chester and  elsewhere.  "June,  1685,  delivered  to 
Nicholas-  White,  sen'r,  to  carry  (through  the  wilder- 
ness 32  miles)  to  Major  E.  Tyng,  7  C.  of  iron,  also 
to  Madam  Leverett*  of  Boston  7.  C.  of  iron ;  for 
Peter  Noyes  of  Sudbury  5  C.  2  qrs.  in  bars;  for  John 
Baker  of  Dorchester  3  C  2  qrs.  and  for  Samuel 
Capen  3  C.  2  qrs.  for  Dorchester  church,  due  lor 
1683-4."  "In  November  1686,  delivered  to  the  same 
to  carry  to  Mrs.  Tyng  and  Madame  Leverett  of  Bos- 
ton, 4  C.  and  12  lbs.  each;  for  Mr,  SToyes  of  Sudbury 


♦Widow  of  John  Leverett,  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  1G73-79. 
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3   C.   2   qrs.;  for  Mr.   Baker  205  lbs.  and  for  Mr. 
Capen's  order  205  lbs.  as  their  share  for  1(585." 

Thus,  without  long  repetition  of  other  eases,  for 
twenty  years  or  more  the  annual  transportation  of 
iron  (Avith  occasionally  a  little  money)  to  share- 
holders, varied  from  year  to  year  as  the  product  of 
the  iron  works  varied.  The  record,  however,  shows 
a  gradual  decline  during  the  succeeding  years.  In 
1700,  delivered  to  "Wm.  Thomas  of  Plymouth  5  C.  of 
iron  for  Madam  Leverett;  same  amount  for  Mrs. 
Tyng  of  Boston,  as  their  share  for  two  years.  It 
was  carted  to  Plymouth  thence  shipped  to  Boston  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  doubling  Cape  Cod  by  the  small 
craft  of  that  time.  "  To  Philip  Withington,  per 
order  of  Selectmen  of  Dorchester,  just  7  C.  of  iron 
for  the  four  years,  1699  to  1703."  Also,  "per  order 
Dea.  Samuel  Topliff,  for  the  Dorchester  Church,  1  C. 
and  half  of  iron  for  the  years  1704,  5,  6  and  7,  being 
£1  13s.  each  year."  "In  1720  and  '21,  £1  2s.;  in 
1722  and  '23,  nothing;  from  1724  to  1732,  11  shil- 
lings each  year,  for  Dorchester.?'  All  half  share- 
holders same  amount,  or  £1  2s.  per  share.  Here 
ends  the  old  ledger  records,  transferred  to  later 
books,  of  which,  columns  are  filled  with  the  details. 


WHITTINGTON  IKON  WORKS. 

James  Leonard,  senior,  purchased  of  TV  ill  i  am 
Ilaylston  in  1GGG  about  ten  acres  of  land  on  Mill 
River,  with  a  water  privilege,  where  he  afterwards 
erected  a  forge  or  "bloomerie  with  one  hearth,"  for 
the  manufacture  of  charcoal  iron,  called  the  "Whit- 
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tington  Forge,"*  which  was  in  operation  in  1678,  a 
few  years  after  the  Indian  war.  His  three  sons  Jo- 
seph, Uriah  and  Benjamin,  having  served  in  the 
Taunton  Iron  Works  at  the  "refining  and  bloomerie" 
trade,  worked  the  forge.  They  also  had  a  grist  mill 
at  the  same  place.  This  was  the  location  of  James 
Leonard's  iron  works. 

James1  died  in  1691,  and  the  Probate  record 
(book  I.)  describes  the  division  of  his  property  by 
agreement  of  all  the  heirs.  Joseph2  "  to  have  one 
fourth  of  his  father's  iron  works/'  with  some  adja- 
cent land,  and  "to  pay  20  shillings  in  money,  and 
400  of  iron  annually  to  his  mother-in-law;"  Uriah" 
"  to  have  the  rest  of  the  Whittingtpn  Iron  Works, 
dwelling  house  and  land,"  and  "pay  600  of  iron  per 
annum  to  his  mother-in-law  Margaret,  as  long  as  she 
continue  his  father's  widow;  James"2  to  have  some 
tracts  of  land,  "  the  old  house  lot,"  and  "the  half 
share  in  the  Old  Iron  Works,"  all  at  £21,  also  £f 
9s.  more  of  the  estate  ;"  Benjamin'-  to  have  certain 
parcels  of  land  named,  the  shop  tools,  his  father's 
clothing  and  as  much  more  from  the  estate  as  to 
make  £26  9s.  Abigail-  and  John  Kingsbury,  Re- 
becca'- and  Isaac  Chapman,  and  Ilannalr  and  Isaac- 
Dean,  (daughters  of  James1  and  their  husbands)  to 
have  certain  tracts  of  land  and  proceeds  of  sales  from 

*"Whittington,"  the  original  name,  since  changed  to  Wbiitentou  and 
legalized.  A  record  in  1669  says,  "Whereas,  James  Leonard,  forgeman, 
hath  an  intent  to  set  up  a  small  Iron  Works  to  go  by  water  on  Mill  River, 
above  the  Saw  Mill,  and  whereas  the  land  on  the  opposite  side  doth  belong  to 
Lieut.  George  Macy.  and  may  be  overflowed  by  a  dam;"  said  Mary  "hereby 
grants  to  James  Leonard  the  right  to  build  a  dam  and  make  use  of  the  water 
to  overflow  any  part  of  his  land  by  paying  so  much  annually  as  any  indiffer- 
ent rational  man  shall  judge." 
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the  estate,  equally  for  each,  £26  9s.  Thomas2  to 
have  the  dwelling  house  near  the  iron  works  on  Two 
Mile  River,  after  the  death  of  his  mother-in-law,  to 
administer  on  the  estate,  to  pay  all  bequests  to  the 
heirs,  and  have  the  remainder.  One  third  of  all  the 
movables  were  assigned  to  widow  Margaret,  and  "to 
reside  in  the  house  where  she  lives  as  long  as  she 
remains  a  widow."  To  all  of  which  she  agreed. 
She  died  in  1701. 

Joseph-  died  in  1(392,  leaving  widow  Mary,  exec- 
utrix, and  four  children — his  "brother  Thomas  and 
Deacon  Henry  Hodges  to  be  overseers,"  to  assist  in 
settling  the  estate.  After  a  few  years,  James3,  son 
of  Capt.  James,  succeeded  as  a  partner  and  to  the 
management  of  the  Whittington  Iron  Works;  and 
they  were  "to  pay  the  widow  GOO  of  iron  annually 
during  her  life,  while  the  works  stand."  A  few 
years  later  widow  Mary  having  married  Joseph  Wil- 
lis, James  and  the  brothers  "covenanted  that  she 
should  have  the  improvement  of  her  late  husband's 
interest  in  the  forge  and  mill,  also  the  GOO  of  iron, 
four  barrels  of  cider  and  twenty  bushels  of  apples 
from  the  orchard  annually,  four  yeans."  James1 
purchased  Uriah's  interest  in  the  iron  works  in  1G99; 
and  the  capacity  of  the  forge  was  enlarged.  In  1787 
Capt.  Thomas  Cobb  became  a  joint  owner  for  a  few 
years.  The  manufacture  of  bar  iron  from  bog  ore, 
mined  in  the  vicinity  of  "Scadding's  moire "  and 
pond,  and  along  up  Mill  river  to  Winneeonnet  pond, 
was  conducted  by  the  descendants  of  James  Leon- 
ard some  fifty  years,  and  continued  with  other 
ores  by  the  successors,  Capt.  James,  two  of  them, 
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Abiather,  Zadoc,  and  finally  by  Samuel,  a  hundred 
years. 

Crocker,  Bush  and  Richmond,  who  had  been  in 
the  employ  of  Samuel  Leonard,  sen'r,  as  clerks  and 
assistants  in  the  iron  business,  conceived  the  plan  of 
utilizing-  Mill  River  water  power  to  a  more  profitable 
advantage  than  accrued  from  the  ancient  forge  and 
grist  mill,  and  in  1805-6,  succeeded  the  Leonards  at 
Whittington.  They  built  a  mill,  where  nails  were 
cut  by  crude  machines,  and  headed  by  hand.  In 
1807  they  raised  a  story  upon  the  mill  and  added 
machinery  for  making  cotton  yarn,  being  the  first 
cotton  manufactory  on  Mill  River,  and  second  in 
Taunton.  The  yarn  was  first  woven  into  cloth  by 
the  domestic  hand  loom  in  families  residing  within  a 
radius  of  ten  miles.  This  mill  was  burned  in  1811. 
but  the  enterprising  proprietors  built  a  larger  cotton 
mill  on  the  same  site,  where  a  few  years  later,  power 
looms  were  introduced.  Mr.  Bush  died  in  1817. 
Crocker  and  Richmond  were  succeeded  by  the 
"Whittenton  Manufacturing  Company,"  of  which 
"Willard  Lovering  had  eharsre  in  1836.  In  1858  it 
became  the  property  of  Willard  Lovering  and  Sons, 
and  after  the  death  of  the  senior  in  1872,  Lovering 
Brothers  were  successors  in  proprietorship.  At  the 
present  time  they  occupy  over  twelve  acres  with 
their  manufactories,  and  eighty  acres  of  cottage  ter- 
ritory. A  vast  change  from  the  time  when  James 
Leonard  built  his  dam  at  the  outlet  of  Scad  ding's 
Pond  in  1670  for  his  little  ^bloomerie,"  the  first 
and  only  manufacturing  establishment  on  Mill 
River. 
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CHAllTLEY  IRON  WOKKS. 

Thomas  and  James  Leonard2  sons  of  James  senior, 
in  1695  discovered  a  convenient  location  for  iron 
works  within  the  limits  of  "Taunton  North  Pur- 
chase" made  of  Philip,  (Metacomet)  Sachem  of  the 
Wainpanoags,  in  1(368,  and  having,  says  the  record, 
"found  iron  ore  there,  and  being  in  great  hopes  of 
finding  more,  they  were  willing  to  set  up  a  forge  or 
bloomery,  which  they  believed  would  promote  the 
settlement  of  that  territory,  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
proprietors,  and  by  the  blessing  of  God  may  be  the 
beginning  of  a  happy  township  in  that  place."  To 
extend  due  encouragement  to  the  enterprise  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  said  North  Purchase  did  thereupon 
"'deed  and  grant  two  lots  of  land  of  100  acres  each, 
next  to  Stony  brook,  running  into  Coweeset  River,"* 
to  Thomas  and  James  Leonard,  for  building  said 
iron  works,  and  the  privilege  "to  dig  ore  anywhere 
in  the  vicinity  at  Is.  per  ton."  The  proprietors 
signing  the  deed  were  John  Richmond,  Nicholas 
AVhite,  John  Deane,  Thos.  Harvey,  Shadrach  Wil- 
bore,  Philip  King,. Thos.  Dean," James  Walker,  John 
Williams,  Nathaniel  Thayer,  Thomas  Linkon,  John 
Hatheway  and  others. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  that  grant  the 
iron  works  were  built  in  1696-7,  and  the  iron  work 
and  tools  required  were  made  at  the  Taunton  Iron 
Works.  Capt.  James  Leonard2  had  charge  of  the 
manufacturing  of  bar  iron,  and  in  1698  he  was  cred- 


*"  Coweeset,"  obselete;  the  Indian   name  for  Wading  River,  which  flows 
through  Norton  to  its  confluence  with  Itmnford  River  near  the  copper  w  orka. 

20 
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itecl  with  the  first  ton  of  iron  delivered  at  the  latter 
works  in  Taunton,  from  the  "Ghartley  Iron  Works" 
as  they  were  called.  Capt.  James  sold  his  half  of 
the  iron  works  in  1707  to  his  nephew  George  Leon- 
ard,* son  of  Thomas,  who  had  been  clerk  there  a 
few  years;  and  in  1713  he  received  the  other  half 
by  will  at  the  death  of  his  father.  Major  George 
made  extensive  enlargements  to  the  Chartley  Works 
and  added  nearly  a  thousand  acres  to  the  territory. 

The  above  enterprise  was  the  origin  of  the  noted 
Leonard  Iron  Works  of  Norton,  and  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  organization  and  incorporation 
of  that  town  in  1711,  and  to  aid  in  organizing  a 
church  and  building  a  meeting  house  there,  Capt. 
Thomas  gave  £40  in  land.  There  is  not  at  the 
present  time  a  landmark  to  identify  the  place  on 
"Stony  Brook,"  where  that  ancient  bloomery  stood, 
except  the  dam  and  a  small  portion  of  the  foundation 
wall;  the  old  mansion  still  stands  a  memorial  of  the 
"baronial  family"  who  resided  there  over  a  hundred 
years  ago — now  the  residence  of  Charles  D.  Lane. 

•IKON   WOHKS  ON  THREE  MILE  KIVEK. 

Richard  Stephens,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Taunton,  whose  name  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  transactions  of  the  old  iron  works,  in  connection 
with  his  son  and  others,  built  a  small  forge  or 
'  bloomerie,'  about  1(595,  for  making  charcoal  iron  at 
Taunton  line,  on  Three  Mile  River,  near  the  present 


*  It  is  stated  in  several  historical  works  that  "  Major  George  Leonard 
built  the  Chartley  iron  works  in  1090-96."  The  above  is  from  authentic 
record.     He  was  clerk  until  1707. 
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site  of  North  Dighton  Furnace.  In  1739-40,  Bollan 
and  Laughton,  wealthy  English  merchants  of  Boston, 
having  purchased  a  portion  of  the  iron  works,  leased 
the  interest  of  Stephens'  sons  in  the  dam,  falls,  etc., 
at  £7  a  year,  (they  reserving  the  right  to  run  their 
grist  mill)  and  increased  the  capacity  of  the  iron 
works.  Many  years  later  Bollan  and  Laughton, 
probably  anticipating  the  troubles  of  the  brewing 
war,  conveyed  the  forge  property  to  Win.  Laughton, 
Jr.,  a  nephew  of  the  latter.  In  1776  Bollan  and 
Laughton  became  loyalists,  or  tories,  rendering 
allegiance  to  His  Majesty,  King  George.  They 
had  also  purchased  many  farms  and  tracts  of  land 
in  this  county,  several  of  which  were  confiscated 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  sold  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Commonwealth,  Capt.  Israel  Washburn 
of  Rayuharn,  Capt.  Henry  Hodges  of  Taunton,  and 
Judge  Samuel  Tobey  of  Berkley.  Records  of  these 
proceedings  may  be  seen  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds. 

The  Stephens'  "bloomerie"  was  the  first  iron 
works  on  Three  Mile  River  prior  to  the  Baylies 
enterprise,  and  the  descendants  of  Richard  held  an 
interest  in  the  mills,  etc.,  many  years;  the  last  was 
Elijah  Stephens  (great-grandson  of  Richard)  who 
owned  a  portion  of  the  adjacent  property,  of  which 
tradition  says  they  were  defrauded  by  Boston  parties. 

KING'S  FUKNACE,  EAST  TAUNTON. 

The  fifth  iron  works  enterprise,  and  the  first  hol- 
low ware  manufactory  in  the  Old  Colony,  was  King's 
Furnace,  built  by  a  joint  stock  company,  in  the  east 
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part  of  Taunton,  on  "Littleworth  Brook,"  under  an 
unique  agreement,  dated  Feb.  25,  1723-4,  in  sub- 
stance as  follows: 

"•Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  it  is  agreed  upon  by  John 
King,  merchant,  Ebenezer  Robinson,  yeoman,  of  Taunton,  county  of 
Bristol,  New  England,  Benjamin  Hodges,  carpenter,  Elkanah 
Leonard,  bloomer,  of  Middleboro',  (grandson  of  James1  )  Samuel 
Tubbs  of  Pembroke,  aud  Wm.  Tubbs  of  Plymouth,  founders,  of  the 
county  of  Plymouth,  to  build  a  dam,  furnacu  aud  appurtenances  on 
a  stream  called  Littleworth  Brook,  in  the  township  of  Taunton  ; 
said  Kobinson,  Hodges,  Leonard  aud  Tubbs,  each  to  be  owners  of 
1-1  G  part,  and  said  King,  owner  of  ye  remaining  part  of  said  dam, 
furnace,  etc.  ;  and  "yc  said  owners  bind  themselves  each  to  the  other 
to  build  and  complete  said  dam,  furnace  and  all  ye  accoutrements 
thereunto  belougiug  with  all  convenient  speed,  each  to  bear  his 
proportional  part  of  the  expense."  Also  agreed,  "  that  each  of  said 
owners  shall  have  ye  income  and  profit  of  said  furnace,  according  to 
ye  said  terms  of  ownership."  Also  that  **  said  John  King  being 
ye  owner  of  ye  land  and  stream,  doth  for  himself,  his  heirs,  execu- 
tors and  administrators,  covenant,  promise  aud  engage  with  ye  rest 
of  ye  owners  that  said  furnace  shall  stand  and  remain  for  a  full 
term  of  twenty  years,  uuless  by  mutual  agreement  to  let  it  fall  before." 

This  was  a  "blast  furnace,"  so  called. 

The  furnace  and  appurtenances  were  completed 
in  1724-5  and  the  casting  of  hollow-ware  was  com- 
menced, from  the  size  of  a  pint  kettle  to  a  ten  pail 
cauldron.  The  ore  was  supplied  from  that  vicinity 
called  the  "mine  brook"  and  along  the  bogs  ol 
Taunton  river.  It  required  several  hundred  bushels 
of  charcoal  and  two  weeks'  time  to  heat  the  furnace 
before  the  process  of  smelting  the  ore  or  iron,  was 
accomplished;  and  when  once  started  the  furnace 
could   not  be  conveniently  stopped  until  "the  blast" 
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of  five  or  six  months  was  completed;  daring  that 
time  the  workmen  knew  no  regular  days,  nights  or 
Sundays;  they  bunked  alternately  in  a  furnace  ante- 
room; the  table  was  set,  standing  in  the  cook  house 
day  and  night  and  the  cooks  on  hand  to  serve. 

King's  Furnace  passed  from  the  original  owners 
to  their  successors,  in  the  King  family  and  others, 
of  whom  Capt.  Josiah  King  and  Ebenezer  Caswell 
(ancestor  of  Samuel,  Alexis,  a  president  of  Brown 
University,  Alvaris,  and  Benjamin  Caswell,  our  late 
townsmen)  were  proprietors:  Thence  to  Washburn 
and  King,  (Gen.  Cromwell  Washburn,  prominent  in 
town  and  business  affairs  fifty  to  seventy  years  ago 
and  Col.  Nathan  King  of  Middleboro,  father  of  Col. 
King  our  informant,  who  has  the  original  papers,) 
who  re-built  the  furnace  in  1816,  and  employed 
about  thirty  moulders  and  men,  doing  a  large  busi- 
ness; supplying  a  wide  region  in  this  and  adjacent 
counties,  as  their  predecessors  had  done  over  a 
hundred  years,  with  their  ware,  also  transporting  it 
to  New  York  by  sloops  at  Weir  Village,  which  on 
their  return  brought  pig  iron  and  ore  from  New 
Jersey. 

Some  of  this  ore  produced  very  brittle  ware,  but 
mixed  with  the  ore  mined  on  the  "Leonard  farm," 
near  the  old  iron  works  in  Raynham,  made  very 
durable  ware.  Gen.  Washburn  contracted  with 
James  Leonard,  then  and  now  a  resident  on  a  por- 
tion of  the  ancient  homestead  of  his  ancestors,  for 
supplying  the  ore,  and  he  furnished  about  fifty  tons 
in  a  season.  Col.  King  died  in  1828  and  Gen. 
Washburn  in  1839.     The  furnace  was  continued  by 
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Col.  Nathan  King,  a  descendant  and  others,  several 
years,  but  was  finally  sold  and  converted  into  a  box 
board  saw  mill,  and  is  now  owned  by  Nathan  S. 
Williams. 

Littleworth  Brook  is  a  valuable  stream  taking*  its 
rise  from  the  Lakeville  ponds  and  springs  and  has 
historic  reminiscences.  The  stream  running  through 
"  Bare  hole  neck,"  where  Robert  Dean,  Jesse  Harts- 
horn and  others  built  the  third  cotton  mill  in  Taun- 
ton, in  1812,  (and  now  Richmond's  box  mill,)  is  one 
of  the  tributaries  of  '  Littleworth.'  It  is  also  identi- 
fied with  records  of  "  Littleworth  farm,"  assigned 
by  Capt.  Miles  Standish  and  John  Brown  in  16±0 
to  Elizabeth  Pole,  and  probably  received  its  name 
from  her,  after  some  locality  near  Shute,  her  native 
town  in  England,  whence  she  emigrated  soon  after 
the  settlement  of  Cohannet — Taunton.  Capt.  Win. 
Pole  and  his  sister  Elizabeth,  had  a  grist  mill  upon 
that  stream  two  hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  not 
far  from  King's  furnace,  vestiges  of  which  may  be 
seen  at  this  time.  Littleworth  stream  empties  into 
Taunton  river,  near  Robinson's  bridge,  uniting 
Raynham  and  Taunton,  and  is  one  of  its  largest 
tributaries. 

HOPEWELL  IRON  WORKS. 

The  sixth  ancient  iron  works  was  a  bloomerie  or 
forge  on  Mill  River,  below  the  site  of  that  large 
modern  enterprise,  Reed  &  Barton's  works.  Capt. 
Zephaniah  Leonard1  from  James1,  who  had  been  a 
forgeman  in  charge  of  the  "west  hearth"  in  the  old 
bloomery  for  thirty  years  under  Dea.  Samuel  Leon- 
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aril's  management,  had  a  misunderstanding  with  the 
latter  whieh  resulted  in  the  loss  of  his  lucrative 
situation  in  the  old  iron  works.  Accordingly  in 
1735  Capt.  Leonard  purchased  of  Jonathan  and 
Joseph  Barney  a  portion  of  the  old  saw  mill  (stand- 
ing near  the  present  Danforth  street  bridge)  with  a 
portion  of  the  accompanying  privilege  on  Mill  River; 
he  also  made  subsequent  purchases,  and  at  that  place 
built  a  forge  for  the  manufacture  of  charcoal  iron  in 
1739-40,  called  «.  Hopewell  Iron  Works."*  A  sub- 
sequent deed  of  land  purchased  of  Nehemiah  Deane, 
bloomer,  in  1741,  corroborates  the  origin  of  the 
name,  "Hopewell."  Capt.  Zephaniah,  afterwards 
Major,  and  then  Judge  Leonard  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  1701  until  his  death,  was  a  very 
prominent  man.  lie  resided  in  Kaynham  on  the 
homestead  where  his  son,  Col.  Zephaniah,  resided, 
who  was  sheriff  of  the  county  forty  years,  also  where 
his  grandson,  Horatio  Leonard,  resided,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  thirty  years  in  the  sheriffalty. 
Judge  Zephaniah  and  his  wife,  Hannah  (King) 
Leonard  died  on  the  same  day,  April  23,  1770, — he 
at  03  and  she  at.  02  years  of  age.  The  memorial 
tablet  over  their  united  grave  in  the  Plain  Cemetery 
is  familiar  to  man}'  as  historic  in  its  inscription. 

The  Hopewell  Iron  Works  were  succeeded  by  a 
rolling  and  slitting  mill,  erected  near  the  same  dam 
by  John  Adam,  in  1770-7.     Mr.  Adam  had  been  an 


*This  annuls  the  tradition  that  his  son,  "Squire  Samuel,"  named  the 
locality  ''Hopewell,"  for  it  was  named  and  the  record  made  ten  years  be- 
fore the  latter  was  born.  Samuel  was  the  youngest  son  of  Capt.  Zephaniah 
Leonard,  horn  in  1750  and  died  in  1807,  a  man  of  great  enterprise. 
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enterprising  merchant  of  Taunton  and  married  a 
daughter  of  Eliphalet  Leonard,  of  the  North  Eastern 
Iron  Works.  The  slitting  mill  enterprise  of  Mr. 
Adam  proved  unsuccessful,  and  in  1782  the  property 
was  disposed  of  to  Josiah  Dean  of  Raynham  and 
Samuel  Leonard  of  Taunton,  who  continued  the 
business  several  years;  our  late  townsman,  Dea. 
Lemuel  Leonard,  had  charge  of  the  mill,  where 
Russia  and  Swede  iron,  imported  in  bars,  were  rolled 
and  converted  into  rods  for  the  best  of  hammered 
nails,  furnishing  partial  employment  for  many  farmer 
nailers  within  an  area  of  a  dozen  miles.  Finally,  the 
business  proving  unprofitable,  the  works  were  aban- 
doned. The  foundation  of  the  ancient  Hopewell 
Forge  and  Slitting  Mill  was  submerged  to  a  depth 
of  eight  feet  by  the  back  flow  of  water  from  the 
lower  Hopewell  factory  dam,  built  by  Charles  Rich- 
mond in  1818,  but  at  very  low  water  the  old  founda- 
tion and  posts  may  be  seen  below  Danforth  street 
bridge. 

We  have  sketched  some  of  the  transactions  of 
those  worthy  pioneers, — the  founders  of  the  town, 
the  church  and  the  school,  as  well  as  M  ancient  iron 
works,"  two  hundred  years  ago.  They  took  the 
lead  of  all  other  communities  in  the  Old  Colony  in 
the  iron  enterprise.  Their  descendants  and  others, 
citizens  of  Taunton,  have  maintained  that  character- 
istic during  two  centuries  past,  and  still  sustain  the 
position,  there  being  over  a  dozen  establish ments 
in  the  iron  manufacture.  If  the  facts  here  ottered 
as  a  just  tribute  to  the  merits  of  those  early  settlers 
controvert  anything  that  has  been  written  in  the  past, 
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or  said  before  this  society,  the  reply  is — history  will 
sustain  itself — we  live  and  learn. 

A  few  incidents  of  antiquarian  interest  are  cited 
to  illustrate  the  appreciative  value  of  iron  at  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  in  Eaynham. 

Dea.  Samuel  Leonard  in  his  will  in  1745  gave  his 
"daughter  Hazadiah,  wife  of  Rev.  John  Wales, 
£100  in  good  bar  iron,  or  20  acres  of  land,"  and 
similar  amounts  to  each  of  his  four  other  daughters. 
But  to  remind  the  executor,  his  son,  more  clearly  his 
wishes  he  added  a  codicil,  stating  that  the  daughters 
"must  have  £100  in  money,  old  tenor,*  as  good  as 
merchantable  bar  iron  at  £3  per  100  cwt.  or  beef  at 
8d.  per  pound,  or  indian  corn  at  9s.  per  bushel — or 
if  in  bills  of  credit,  at  that  estimate." 

Rev.  John  Wales  was  the  first  clergyman  of 
Eaynham,  where  he  was  settled  in  1731,  receiving  a 
small  salary.  The  inhabitants  proposed  to  increase 
it.  At  a  public  town  meeting  held  by  adjournment 
Sept.  2,  1751,  Jacob  Hall  moderator,  states  the 
record,  "  it  was  put  to  vote  whether  or  no  the  town 
will  make  an  addition  to  the  salary  of  Rev.  John 
Wales  for  the  present  year, — that  is  to  make  in  the 
whole  £400  old  tenor;  one  third  to  be  paid  in  good 
merchandise  bar  iron  at  £9  per  Cwt.,  the  other  two 


♦Money,  sterling,  i'l  of  -which  in  1715,  at  the  time  of  Dea.  Samuel's  death, 
was  worth  £5  10s.  of  Massachusetts  currency,  hence  the  codicil  to  his  will 
to  avert  loss  to  his  daughters  in  being  paid  in  depreciating  currency,  which 
in  four  years  afterwards  had  fallen  to  ill  for  i'l  sterling.  A  similar  depre- 
ciation is  noted  in  the  llaynhani  minister's  salary.  Those  were  critical 
times  for  business  men,  of  which  the  present  generation  have  little  realiza- 
tion. 
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thirds  in  indian  corn  at  20s.  per  bushel,  rye  at  80s., 
beef  at  18d.  per  pound,  and  pork  at  2s.  6d.  which 
sum  being  reduced  to  lawful  money  is  £53  Gs.  8d.  in 
the  whole.  It  was  passed  in  the  affirmative.  Re- 
corded by  Josiah  Dean,  town  clerk." 


The  first  portion  of  this  paper  appeared  in  the  N.  E.  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Register  for  July,  188L 
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Introductory  Note. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society,  April  10,  18$$, 
Hon.  James  Phinney  Baxter,  of  Portland,  read  a  paper  on  "Early 
Voyages  to  America."  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  and  a  copy 
solicited  for  the  archives  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Baxter  is  President  of 
the  Maine  Historical  Society  and  its  munificent  patron.  His  contri- 
bution to  the  fourth  volume  of  our  Historical  Collections,  evinces 
scholarly   research,  and  is  of  rare  ability  and  excellence. 

The  papers  of   Elisha  C.   Leonard,  Esq.,  of  New  Bedford,  on  the 

"Ancient  Leonard  Mansions,"  and  "King  Philip's  Gift  to  James  Leonard 

Senior;"  of  Gen.  E.  W.  Peirce,  on  the  "Indian  Massacres  in  Taunton;" 

also  a  sketch  of   the    "Shays'    Insurgents,"    with    Gen.    David  Cobb's 

official  report  thereon — all  read  before  our  Society,  and  included  in  this 

number,  will  be  found  of  historic  interest. 

S.   Hopkins  Emehy,    )    (Unnmittrr 
John  W.  D.  Hall.    [  ,,/ 

Edoai;  H.   Rkkd.        )  Pnhlimthtu. 


INTRODUCTION. 


M      I 


The  following  account  of  Karly  Voyages  to  America  was 
prepared  in  order  to  place  before  an  audience  in  a  somewhat 
popular  form,  a  subject  requiring  for  its  proper  exposition, 
much  larger  space  and  more  critical  treatment. 

This  statement  should  disarm  the  criticism  of  scholars, 
and  explain  to  those  who  have  made  an  exhaustive  study  oi 
the  various  phases  of  the  subject,  and  to  whom  nothing  that 
I  am  able  to  present  can  be  novel,  the  raison  ttctre  of  this 
publication,  made  by  friends,  who  have  thought  it  of  sufficient 
interest  to  be  put  in  type. 

Novelty  in  the  method  of  identifying  places  described  in 
the  Sagas  is  disclaimed,  and  the  casual  reader  is  reminded 
that  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  purely  conjectural;  at  the 
same  time,  the  accuracy  with  which  the  Sagas  describe  local- 
ities about  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Rhode  Island,  Nantucket, 
Cape  Cod  and  Massachusetts  Hay,  is  so  remarkable  as  to  be 
entitled  to  most  careful  consideration. 

Jamks  Phixney  Baxtkr. 

Portland,  August,   lScScj. 
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liV 

James  Phinney  Baxter. 


The  history  of  this  Continent  prior  to  its  discovery  by 
Europeans  is  veiled  in  mystery.  There  are  many  dim  al- 
lusions of  voyages  made  to  it  by  adventurers,  to  be  found  in 
ancient  writings,  but  nothing  of  a  strictly  definite  nature 
prior  to  the  fifteenth  century  ;  for  hitherto,  the  great  ocean 
which  beat  upon  the  western  shores  of  Kurope,  bore  appro- 
priately the  title  of  the  Sea  of  Darkness,  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  knowledge  respecting  it  by     the    civilized   World. 

Speculations  too  chimerical  to  be  profitably  considered, 
have  been  indulged  in  by  fanciful  writers  respecting  the 
colonization  of  our  Continent.  Athanasias  Kfrcher  has  given 
the  Egyptians  the  credit  of  colonizing  it,1  basing  his  argu- 
ment upon  the  religious  worship  found  here  ;  while  Kdwarcl 
Brerewood  contends  upon  linguistic  grounds,  that  the  Tartars 
are  entitled  to  that  credit  ;'-'  and  Marc  Lescarbot.  with  a  faith 
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almost  enviable,  strives  to  show,  that  the  Canaanites,  driven 
out  by  Joshua,  emigrated  hither  ;  that  Noah  was  a  native  of 
this  country,  and  was  borne  back  to  his  ancestral  home  by 
the  flood." 

The  first  really  serious  attempt,  however,  to  trace  geo- 
graphically a  voyage  to  this  Continent,  has  been  made  by 
De  Guignes,4  who,  basing  his  arguments  upon  the  historian 
Li  Yen,  contends  that  the  Chinese  reached  our  western 
shores  from  Asia  in  the  seventh  century.  This  view  has 
been  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  several  able  writers,  who  have  opposed  it  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  ability/''  That  this  Continent  was  inhabited  in 
prehistoric  times  by  a  race  of  men  of  a  very  different  type 
from  the  red  men  whom  our  forefathers  found  here  is  evi- 
dent from  the  remarkable  remains  which  are  found  so 
abundantly  throughout  the  West. 

Of  these  earth  works  particularly,  many  are  of  such 
remarkable  extent  as  to  strike  the  beholder  with 
wonder.  Those    at     Marietta,     in     Ohio,    cover    an    area 

of  three  -  fourths  of  a  mile  in  length  by  half  a  mile 
in  breadth,  and  consist  of  two  immense  squares,  one 
containing  fifty,  and  the  other  twenty-seven  acres,  the 
walls  of  the  larger  being  nearly  six  feet  in  height 
and  more  than  twenty  feet  broad  at  the  base.  Near  by  is 
an  elliptical  structure  thirty-five  feet  high  enclosed  by  a  cir- 
cular wall.  Within  the  larger  enclosure  are  four  truncated 
pyramids  ;  three  being  approached  by  graded  passage  ways 
to  their  summits,  and  from  the  south  wall  runs  a  graded  wax 
to  the  Muskingum  valley  six  hundred  feet  in  length    by  over 
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one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  breadth.  So  thiek  were  similar 
works  where  the  City  of  St.  Louis  now  stands  that  it  was 
called  Mound  City.  A  group  between  Alton  and  St.  Louis 
contained  as  many  as  sixty  structures. ,: 

One  of  these  works  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
ninety  feet  in  height,  with  sides  at  the  base  respectively  seven 
hundred  and  five  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  a  terrace  on  the 
Southwest  one  hundred  and  sixty  by  three  hundred  feet,  was 
reached  by  a  graded  way,  the  summit  being  truncated  and 
affording  a  platform  two  hundred  by  four  hundred  and  fifty 
feet.  Upon  this  platform  was  a  small  mound  about  ten  feet 
high,  containing  human  bones,  vases,  and  stone  implements. 

It  is  supposed  that  a  temple  once  stood  on  the  platform, 
and  that  the  rites  of  the  priests  could  be  beheld  by  the  mul- 
titudes below.  In  many  of  the  mounds  have  been  found  cists 
covered  with  slabs  of  limestone,  enclosing  skeletons,  and  often 
at  the  head  of  the  skeletons  beautiful  specimens  of  pottery, 
statuettes,  urns  and  drinking  vessels. 


Isle  Royal  and  the  Northern  shores  of  Lake  Superior 
are  the  Northwestern  limits  where  these  works  of  a  lost 
people  are  found.  A  recent  writer  says,  7that  "the  Mound 
builders  were  in  the  distinctive  character  of  their  structures, 
as  marked  a  people  as  the  Pelasgi,  whose  prehistoric  works 
can  yet  be  traced  throughout  Greece  and  Italy.  These 
Pelasgi  were  the  Wall  Builders,  for  wherever  they  went 
they  threw  up  fortifications  made  of  polygonal  blocks.  So 
we  can    trace   the    Mound    builders  by  their  structures  from 
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the  shores  of  the    great     lakes  to  the  milder    regions   of  the 

Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Central  America." 

Besides  articles  of  pottery  often  of  elegant  designs, 
there  are  found  in  the  mounds  remains  of  textile  fabrics. 
The  Indians  found  here  by  the  early  voyagers  did  not  possess 
such  articles,  nor  were  the}-  capable  of  erecting  such  works  ; 
but  if  an)'  farther  proofs  were  wanting  that  they  were  not  the 
builders  of  these  mounds,  it  would  be  found  in  the  character 
of  the  skulls  found  in  them,  which  craniologists  declare  are 
entirely  unlike  those  of  the  red  men  ;  but  whence  these  peo- 
ple came,  or  to  what  race  they  belonged,  is  at  present 
unknown. 

To  attempt  to  unravel  these  mysteries  is  not  our  pres- 
ent purpose,  nor  to  indulge  in  speculations  regarding  them, 
which  have  already  been  too  abundant.  We  have  called  at- 
tention briefly  to  the  claims  of  Kircher,  Hrerewood.  Lescar- 
bot,  and  De  Guignes,  respecting  the  first  voyagers  hither 
from  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and  we  now  come  to  another 
claim  in  favor  of  a  Scandinavian  occupation  of  our  eastern 
shores  as  earl)'  as  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  century. 

The  first  allusion  to  this  subject  was  made  in  the  eccle- 
siastical history  of  Adam  von  Bremen,  written  previous  to 
the  year  1073.*  Marly  in  the  thirteenth  century  the 
Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Norway  were  written,1'  when 
it  was  again  alluded  to.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1705. 
that  Thormodus  Torfeus  treated  the  subject  particu- 
larly ;10  yet  it  failed  to  attract  attention  until  about  fifty 
years  ago,  when  historical  students  began  to  stud)    it. 
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About  this  time  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Anti- 
quaries began  its  investigations  of  old  manuscripts  which 
might  throw  light  upon  history  and  antiquities.  Among 
these  manuscripts  were  certain  Sagas  containing  accounts 
of  voyages    made  to  a    western    land,   called    Vinland. 

The  Saga  grew  out  of  a  desire  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  great  achievements,  and  was  at  first  oral.  That  they 
might  run  smoothly  and  be  more  readily  committed  to  mem- 
ory, many  were  turned  into    poetic  measure  by   Saga-men. 

These  Saga-men  were  the  literati  of  their  time,  and 
were  trained  to  relate  accurately  and  in  an  attractive  manner, 
the  traditional  history  of  the  past.  The  events  related  in 
the  Sagas  with  which  we  have  to  do,  took  place  mostly  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century  ;  but  written  lan- 
guage had  not  been  introduced  into  Iceland  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  or  about  a  century  and  a  half 
after  these  events  took  place.  It  was  so  difficult,  however, 
to  obtain  prepared  skins,  and  the  process  of  writing  was  so 
slow  and  costly,  that  not  many  Sagas  were  written  out  until 
the  thirteenth  century.  These  written  Sagas  were  subse- 
quently collected  and  placed  in  the  libraries  of  Copenhagen 
and  Stockholm. 

A  great  variety  of  subjects  are  treated  in  these  Sagas, 
which  comprise  poems,  stories,  memoirs  and  historical  narra- 
tives ;  but  it  is  as  easy  to  distinguish  history  from  fiction  in 
these  ancient  works  as  it  is  in  modern  ones. 

Of  course,  in  the  Sagas  occasionally  occur  statements  oi 
a  somewhat    marvelous  nature,    but   not    more  so  than  in  the 
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accounts  of  voyages  of  a  much  later  date,  which  are  regarded  as 
history  ;  indeed,  for  the  most  parti  the  narratives  arc  given  in 
such  a  simple  and  natural  manner,  and  with  such  an  appar- 
ent regard  for  strict  accuracy,  as  to  commend  themselves 
to  the  reader.  The  most  minute  incidents  are  carefully 
'related,  and  events  based  upon  mere  hearsay  are  given  as 
such.11 

At  first  the  claims  of  the  Swedish  Antiquaries  met  with 
vigorous  opposition.  Their  opponents  contended  in  some 
cases,  that  there  should  have  been  found  well  defined  re- 
mains of  a  Scandinavian  occupation  if  there  had  been  one, 
and  even  appealed  to  the  works  of  the  mound  builders  as  ex- 
amples to  show  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  country,  if  they 
become  extinct,  leave  behind  them  works  to  bear  witness  to 
their  former  existence. 

This  argument,  however,  lacked  force,  since  the  Scan- 
dinavians were  not  in  the  habit  of  building  earth  works, 
— the  most  permanent  under  certain  conditions  of  the  works 
of  man, — and  as  it  is  not  claimed  that  they  ever  made  any 
considerable  settlements  here,  it.  is  hardly  to  be  supposed, 
that  such  structures  as  they  would  have  been  likely  to  erect. 
would  survive  the  destroying  energy  of  three  centuries,  amid 
a  barbarous  and  destructive  people. 

We  know  that  the  settlement  at  the  mouth  o(  the 
Sagadahoc  by  the  Popham  Colonists,  which  consisted  oi  a 
fort  and  fifty  habitations,  wholly  disappeared  within  a  cen- 
tury ;  as  well  as  Christopher  Levet's  str  >ng  house  in  Tort- 
land  Harbor,  and  other  similar  structures  in    New     England. 
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But  the  enthusiastic  advocates  of  a  Scandinavian 
occupancy  of  the  American  Continent  were  looking 
about  them  for  such  evidences  as  their  opponents 
required  to  satisfy  their  doubt,  and  the  first  object  which 
engaged   their    attention    was    the    old    tower    at    Newport, 


"My  Stone  built  Windmill"— in  will  of  ISov.  Arnold,  Newport,  K.  I. 

which  so  well  represents  the  mode  of  building  by  the  Norse 
people  of  about  the  twelfth  century,  and  concerning  the  origin 
of  which    no  satisfactory  explanation  existed    until   recently; 
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but  we  now  know  that  it  was  built  by  Governor  Benedict 
Arnold,  about  the  year  1676,1-  and  was  copied  from  a 
similar  structure  still  standing;  in  his  native  town  in  England. 


Mill  at  the  early  home  of  Gov.  Benedict  Arnold,  Chesterton,  Knglantl. 

This  was  followed  by  the  discovery,  near  Kail  River, 
of  the  skeleton  of  a  man,  who  had  apparently  been 
buried  in  armor.  A  part  of  the  breast-plate  found  with 
this  skeleton  was  at  once  forwarded  for  analysis  to 
Berzelius,    the     noted     Swedish     chemist.        Berzelius    pro- 
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nounced  it  to  be  similar  to  Northern  armor  of  the  tenth 
century,  and  his  analysis  showed  it  .  to  be  composed 
of  zinc,  copper,  lead,  tin  and  iron,  a  composition  nearly 
identical   with  that  of  the  bronze  of  that  period. 

Attention  was  also  directed  to  the  body  which  the  Pil- 
grims dug  up  shortly  after  their  landing,  which  is  spoken  of 
by  Bradford,  and  is  also  to  be  found  in  Mourts'  Relation.13 

"The  next  morning  we  followed  certain  beaten  pathes 
and  tracts  of  the  Indians  into  the  woods, — as  we  came  into 
the  plaine  ground  we  found  a  place  like  a  grave,  but  it  was 
much  bigger  and  longer  than  any  we  had  yet  seen.  It  was 
also  covered  with  boards,  so  as  we  mused  what  it  shoidd  be, 
and  resolved  to  digge  it  up,  where  we  found,  first  a  Matt  and 
under  that  a  faire  Bow,  and  then  another  Matt,  and  under 
that  a  boord  about  three  quarters  long,  finely  carved  and 
pay n ted,  with  three  tynes  or  brooches  on  the  top  like  a 
Crowne  ;  also,  between  the  Matts  we  found  Boules,  Trayes, 
Dishes  and  such  like  Trinkets  ;  at  length  we  came  to  a  faire 
new  Matt,  and  under  that  two  bundles,  the  one  bigger,  the 
other  lesse.  We  opened  the  greater  and  found  in  it  a  great 
quantity  of  fine  and  perfect  red  Powder,  and  in  it  the  bones 
and  skull  of  a  man.  The  skull  had  fine  yellow  haire  still  on 
it,  and  some  of  the  flesh  was  consumed  ;  there  was  bound 
up  with  it  a  knife,  a  pack  needle  and  two  or  three  old  iron 
things. 

It  was  bound  up  in  a  saylers  canvas  casake,  and  a  payre 
of  cloth  breeches  ;  the  red  powder  was  a  kind  of  Kmbaul- 
ment,  and  yeelded  a  strong  but  no  offensive  smell  :  It  was 
as  fine  as  any  flower.      We  opened  the  lesse  bundle  likewise, 
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and  found  of  the  same  powder  in  it,  and  the  bones  and  head 
of  a  little  childe,  about  the  leggs  and  other  parts  of  it  was 
bound  strings,  and  bracelets  of  fine  white  Heads  ;  there  was 
also  by  it,  a  little  bow,  about  three  quarters  long,  and  some 
other  odd  knackes  ;  we  brought  sundry  of  the  prettiest 
things  away  with  us,  and  covered  the  corps  up  againe. 

There  was  varietie  of  opinions  amongst  us  about  the 
embalmed  person  ;  some  thought  it  was  an  Indian  Lord  or 
King  ;  others  sayd,  the  Indians  have  all  blacke  hayre,  and 
never  any  was  seene  with  browne  or  yellow  hayre  ;  some 
thought  it  was  a  Christian  of  some  special  note,  which  had 
dyed  amongst  them,  and  they  thus  buried  him  to  honor  him." 

Those  who  claimed  that  this  was  the  bod)'  of  a  Norse- 
man called  attention  to  the  yellow  hair,  which  so  much  ex- 
cited the  wonder  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  which  is  the  distin- 
guishing mark  of  the  Scandinavian  people,  and  insisted  that 
the  piece  of  wood  "three  quarters  long,  finely  carved  and 
paynted,  with  three  tynes  or  brooches  on  the  top  like  a 
crowne,"  was  the  three  tined  staff  called  the  rymstock  or 
runic  staff  of  the  Norsemen. 

The  mode  of  burial,  too,  with  mats  and  domestic  uten- 
sils, they  claimed  to  be  identical  with  the  mode  of  burial 
among  these  people.  When  asked  to  account  for  the  new 
mat  they  replied,  "The  bod)'  was  embalmed  and  still  nothing 
hardly  but  the  skeleton  was  remaining,  and  therefore  the 
statement  must  be  wrong  in   this  respect. 

Doubtless  this  skeleton  was  in  soil  near  some  lime  stone 
spring,  or  of  a  nature  to  preserve  it  for  a  long  time,  as  well 
as  the  textile  fabrics,  it  being  well  known  that  such  things 
have  been  preserved  for  ages  in  favorable  localities."     Hence. 
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they  said,  "some  of  the  things  may  have  appeared  newer  by 
comparison,  while  the  very  circumstances  of  the  case  show 
that  they  could  not  have  been  new." 


Hut  the  Dighton  Rock  of  all  these  supposed  relics  o 
Norse  origin,  furnished  in  the  estimation  of  the  advocates  o 
a  Scandinavian  occupation  the  best  evidence  in  support  o 
their  claims.14 
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Runic  scholars  pronounced  it  a  genuine  relic,  and  Prof. 
Rafn,  in  the  first  glow  of  zeal,  gave  the  World  a  translation. 
This  rock  is  on  the  shore  of  Taunton  River,  and  has  been  a 
puzzle  to  antiquarians. 

Prof.  Rafn  has  translated  it  as  follows  :  "Thorfinn, 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  Norse  sea-faring  men,  took 
possession  of  this  land." 

Edward  Everett,  in  the  North  American  Review,  said 
after  studying  the  subject,  "  That  the  rock  contains  some 
rude  delineations  of  the  figures  of  men  and  animals  is  appar- 
ent on  the  first  inspection.  The  import  of  the  other  deline- 
ations and  characters  is  more  open  to  doubt.  By  some  per- 
sons the  characters  are  regarded  as  Phoenician.  The  late 
Mr.  Samuel  Harris,  a  very  learned  Orientalist,  thought  he 
found  the  Hebrew  word  mclck  (King)  in  these  characters. 

Colonel  Valiancy  considers  them  to  be  Scythian,  and 
Messrs.  Rafn  and  Magnussen  think  them  undoubtedly  Runic. 
In  this  great  diversity  of  judgment,  a  decision  is  extremely 
difficult."15  Everett's  opinion  is  probably  that  of  most  stu- 
dents to-day. 

A  curious  allusion  to  the  Dighton  Rock  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Sloane  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  ami 
should  be  noted.  In  a  letter  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  from  Cam- 
bridge, December  18,  1730,  are  drawings  of  the  inscriptions 
upon  the  rock  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fisher  and  others,  and 
this  statement:  "There  was  a  Tradition  current  among  ve 
Eldest  Indians  that  there  came  a  Wooden  House  (and  men 
of  another  country  in  it)  who  fought  ye  Indians  with  mighty 
success,  &c."      "This,"  says  the  writer,    "I   think  evidently 
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shows  that  this  monument  was  esteemed  by  ye  Oldest  In- 
dians, not  only  very  antique,  but  a  Work  of  a  different 
Nature  from  any  of  theirs."  In  another  place  this  writer 
adds,  "They  slew  yr  Saunchem." 

This  is  certainly  important,  for  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  opinion  that  the  inscription  upon  the  Dighton  Rock  was 
not  the  work  of  the  Indians,  was  put  forth  more  than  a  cen- 
tury before  the  Norse  voyages  to  this  region  were  discussed. 

In  studying  the  Dighton  Rock,  however,  several  diffi- 
culties present  themselves.  The  inscription  upon  it  has 
been  copied  at  various  times  during  the  past  two  centuries, 
and  the  differences  between  the  copies  are  many  and  strik- 
ing. Lines  appear  in  the  later  copies  which  one  seeks  for 
in  vain  in  earlier  ones,  while  in  these,  one  finds  other  lines 
which  do  not  exist  in  later  copies. 

This  cannot  be  accounted  for  wholly  upon  the  ground 
of  carelessness  in  copying.  There  is  too  much  method  in 
some  of  the  changes,  suggesting  that  irreverent  hands  have 
assisted  from  time  to  time  since  the  discovery  of  the  rock  by 
Europeans,  in  the  evolution  of  certain  figures,  while  nature 
herself  has  expunged  and  added  many  other  lines. 

This  may  be  said  to  be  the  case  with  certain  claimed  to 
be  Norse  writings  upon  the  Maine  coast,  which  an  old  resi- 
dent in  the  vicinity  averred  that  he,  when  a  boy,  assisted  by 
other  boys,  made  upon  the  rocks,  from  time  to  time,  for 
sport.  Natural  lines  and  seams  were  brought  together  and 
united  by  artificial  scratches,  and  such  additions  made  as 
comported  with  the  fancies  of  the  rock  artists. 
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As  for  the  Dighton  Rock,  it  is  in  any  view  of  the  case  a 
remarkable  relic,  which  may  well  engage  our  attention, 
though  we  should  be  careful  not  to  claim  too  much  for  it  ; 
indeed  had  not  the  early  friends  of  the  Scandinavian  theory 
placed  so  much  dependence  upon  this  and  other  curious 
relics,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  have  met  with  less 
opposition. 

This  opposition  was  active  for  a  time,  our  careful  his- 
torian, Bancroft,  being  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  these 
opponents.  Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  quote  his  own  words. 
He  says  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  History  of  the  United 
States  :  "The  national  pride  of  an  Icelandic  historian  has 
indeed  claimed  for  his  ancestors  the  glory  of  having  discov- 
ered the  Western  hemisphere.  The  geographical  details  are 
too  vague  to  sustain  a  conjecture  ;  the  accounts  of  the  mild 
winter  and  fertile  soil  are  on  any  modern  hypothesis,  fictions 
or  exaggerations  ;  the  description  of  the  natives  applies  only 
to  the  Esquimaux,  inhabitants  of  hyperborean  regions  ;  the 
remark  which  should  define  the  shortest  winter's  day  has 
received  interpretations,  adapted  to  every  latitude  from  New 
York  to  Cape  Farewell,  and  Vinland  has  been  sought  in  all 
directions  from  Greenland  and  the   St.  Lawrence  to   Africa. 

Imagination  has  conceived  the  idea  that  vast  inhabited 
regions  lay  unexplored  in  the  West  ;  and  poets  have  de- 
clared, that  empires  beyond  the  ocean  would,  one  daw  be 
revealed  to  the  daring  navigator. 

Hut  Columbus  deserves  the  undivided  glory  oi  having 
realized  that  belief."10 

Certainly,  with  Bancroft,  we  must  all  render  homage  to 
Columbus  for   his  great  and  heroic  efforts   in   bringing  the 
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Western  Continent  to  the  attention  of  the  Nations  of  Eu- 
rope ;  at  the  same  time,  we  should  not  fail  to  render  what- 
ever credit  may  be  due  to  those  who  preceded  him  but 
who  made  their  discoveries  at  a  time  when  the  world  was  not 
ready  to  avail  itself  of  them.  This  will  in  no  wise  detract 
from  the  honor  due  to  the  great  Genoese  navigator. 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  the  opposition  which  has  been 
made,  there  is  to-day  among  historical  students,  an  almost 
general  consensus  of  opinion  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the 
Scandinavian  claims,  and  this  opinion  is  the  result  of  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  documents  themselves,  which  bear  many  in- 
ternal evidences. of  their  truthfulness. 

Before  examining  them,  however,  let  us  glance  briefly 
at  a  few  historical  facts  preceding  them  ;  the  discovery  of 
Iceland  by  Naddodd,  and  of  Greenland  by  Erik  the  Red, 
which  show  what  daring  navigators  these  Northmen  were. 

Naddodd,  a  viking  or  piratical  trader,  was  the  first  re- 
corded discoverer  of  Iceland.  Returning  from  Norway  in 
the  year  86 1,  he  was  blown  by  a  violent  tempest  from  his 
course.  While  lost  in  a  boundless  waste  of  waters,  he  saw 
through  the  gloom  the  high  hills  of  a  strange  land  rising 
from  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  and  entering  a  bay,  afterwards 
known  as  Reider  Fiord,  he  climbed  a  mountain  to  survey 
the  Country,  hoping  to  find  it  inhabited  ;  but  no  sign  of 
human  beings  was  discoverable.  Three  years  later,  one 
Gardar,  a  Swede,  was  driven  to  the  same  land,  and  wintered 
there. 

The  fame  of  these  discoveries  spread  abroad,  and  caused 
an  adventurous  seaman   named   Floki   to  set   out   on    its  ex- 
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ploration.  Taking  with  him  three  crows,  he  touched  at 
Shetland  and  Faroe,  and  after  sailing  a  long  distance  from 
the  latter  place,  he  let  one  of  the  birds  escape,  which  flew 
away  in  the  direction  of  the  land  left.  Judging  from  this 
that  Faroe17  was  still  the  nearest  land,  he  continued  his  voy- 
age,  after  a  while  loosing  another  bird,  which,  rising  high  in 
the  air  and  circling  about  a  while,  returned  to  the  ship, 
seeing  no  place  whither  it  might  fly  for  rest.  The  third 
bird,  which  he  released  several  days  later,  however,  flew 
away  from  the  ship,  and  following  its  flight,  he  soon  came  in 
sight  of  the  wished-for  land. 

Here  he  passed  two  winters,  but  becoming  discouraged 
at  the  loss  of  his  cattle,  for  which  he  had  not  gathered 
sufficient  food  during  the  summer,   he  returned    to  Norway. 

The  first  permanent  colony  was  planted  in  Iceland  by 
Ingolf.  Ingolf  and  L'eif  were  cousins,  whose  families  had 
long  been  united  by  common  troubles,  and  were  about  to 
become  more  closely  united  by  the  marriage  of  Leif  with 
Helga,  the  fair  sister  of  his  friend  and  cousin.  At  a  feast 
given  by  the  cousins  to  the  three  rough  sons  of  Atli  Jail, 
with  who.m  they  had  been  in  an  evil  hour  co-partners  in  an 
expedition,  Holmstein,  one  of  Atli's  sons,  who  was  a  rude 
and  quarrelsome  fellow,  declared  that  he  would  wed  Helga 
and  none  other.  This  led  to  a  battle,  in  which  Holmstein 
was  slain. 

The  cousins,  being  shortly  after  attacked  by  another  oi 
the  brothers,  slew  him,  also,  and  for  these  acts  they  were 
banished,  and  set  sail  for  the  strange  land  which  Nacklodcl 
had  discovered,  and  of  which  they  had  often  heard. 
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The  cousins  reached  this  land  in  870.  Ingolf,  in  the 
Spring  of  the  year  871,  returned  to  Norway  to  dispose  of  his 
effects  there,  and  to  get  some  of  his  friends  to  return  with 
him,  while  Leif  made  a  voyage  to  Ireland  ;  voyages  being 
not  uncommon  at  this  period  between  Norway  and  Ireland  ; 
whence  he  returned  with  an  immense  booty. 

Ingolf  induced  many  of  his  friends  to  undertake  with 
him  the  foundation  of  a  colony  in  this  new  country,  and  in 
874,  he,  with  a  number  of  his  countrymen,  set  sail  from 
Norway  without  chart  or  compass,  and  boldly  steered  his 
little  ship  out  into  the  broad  and  unknown  ocean  in  search 
of  a  new  home.  Ingolf  took  with  him  the  pillars  of  his  old 
home,  and  when  approaching  the  coast,  threw  them  over- 
board, that  he  might  be  guided  by  them  to  a  favorable  place 
for  his  new  abode.  But  a  storm  came  on,  and,  losing  them, 
he  was  obliged  to  land  on  the  Southeastern  shore,  at  a  place 
named  for  him,  Ingolfshofde,  where  he  and  his  party  erected 
habitations,  and  there  remained  for  three  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  time,  some  of  Ingolf's  servants  having  found  the 
pillars  on  the  beach  near  what  is  known  as  Reikiavik,  the 
present  capital,  he  removed  thither. 

Thus  was  Iceland  permanently  settled  in  the  year  874. 
It  is  a  strange  fact  connected  with  this  early  settlement  of 
Iceland,  that  the  Landnamabok  or  Land  Roll  of  the  first 
settlers,  states  that  they  found  Christians  there,  men  called 
Papae,  who,  it  is  said,  came  from  the  West  over  the  Sea, 
and  with  them  Irish  books  and  many  other  things,  whence  it 
was  known  that  they  were  Westmen,  as  the  Irishmen  were 
called. 
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The  venerable  Bede,  who  flourished  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, says,  that  in  his  time,  expeditions  were  made  to  Iceland, 
and  it  is  said  that  these  things,  meaning  such  things  as  the 
first  settlers  in  Iceland  found  among  the  people  they  called 
Papa:,  have  been  found  in  the  Isle  of  Papa:,  on  the  East 
coast  of  Iceland,  and  at  Papylio.  This  shows  what  frequent 
and  extensive  voyages  were  made  by  Europeans  at  this  earl)- 
day. 

Thus  far  we  have  followed  history,18  but  from  this  point 
we  will  follow  the  Icelandic  Sagas. 1!l 

A  century  after  the  settlement  of  Iceland,  Erik,  sur- 
named  the  Red,  who,  with  his  Father,  Thorvalcl,  had  been 
banished  from  Norway  for  slaying  a  man,  and  who  had  set- 
tled in  Iceland,  having  in  his  new  home  again  killed  a  man 
in  a  quarrel,  was  banished  from  Iceland,  and  fitting  out  a 
vessel  he  sailed  Westward  in  search  of  the  Rocks  of  Gunni- 
born,  rocky  islands,  which,  it  was  said,  one  Gunniborn  had 
seen  to  the  West  of  Iceland. 

Erik  told  his  friends  that  if  he  found  these  islands  he 
would  re-visit  them.  After  sailing  Westward  many  days,  he 
at  last  came  in  sight  of  land,  which  he  spent  some  time  in  ex 
ploring.  This  was  in  the  year  9S2.  Having  found  a  suitable 
spot  for  habitation,  he  set  out  on  his  return  voyage,  which 
he  accomplished  in  safety.  He  gave  glowing  accounts  oi 
the  new  country  which  he  had  discovered,  misnaming  it  Green- 
land, unless  he  named  it  from  his  credulous  friends,  and  finally 
induced  a  number  of  the  people,  with  whom  he  appears  to 
have  been  popular,  to  accompany  him. 

He  therefore  set  sail  with   twenty-five   ships   from    Ice- 
land ;  fourteen  of  which  only  reached  Greenland,  the    others 
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having  been  lost  or  blown  back  to  Iceland.  Among  those 
who  accompanied  Erik  was  Heriulf,  who  was  a  worthy  de- 
scendant of  Ingolf,  the  early  settler  of  Iceland.  This  Heriulf 
had  a  son,  Bjarni  Heriulf  son,  who,  when  his  father  sailed 
with  his  friend  Erik,  was  away  in  Norway. 

This  Bjarni,  it  seems,  was  an  adventurous  spirit,  a 
thorough  seaman,  and  possessed  with  a  great  desire  to  see 
strange  lands,  and  at  this  time  had  obtained  considerable 
renown  and  wealth.  His  winters  were  passed  alternately 
abroad  and  with  his  father  in  Iceland.  Coming  back  in  the 
Summer  to  Iceland,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  his  father 
and  his  men  had  gone  with  Erik  to  the  new  country,  West, 
and  he  at  once  set  out  in  search  of  him,  saying  that  he 
meant  to  pass  the  Winter  with  his  father  as  usual,  wherever 
he  was. 

With  Bjarni  was  a  Christian  from  the  Hebrides,  we 
are  told,  and  this  man  is  not  again  alluded  to,  except  that 
when  passing  a  dangerous  whirlpool,  he  is  said  to  have  sung 
a  hymn.  At  this  time  Bjarni  and  his  crew  had  not  been 
converted  to  Christianity,  and  they  probably  regarded  a 
Christian  as  somewhat  of  a  curiosity.  The  very  simplicity 
of  this  allusion  to  the  man  of  a  strange  belief,  and  to  the 
natural  incident  of  his  singing  a  hymn  when  in  danger,  may 
certainly  be  properly  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  internal  evi- 
dences of  the  truth  of  the  narrative. 

Eor  three  days  they  sailed  with  a  fair  wind,  until  land 
was  lost  to  view,  when  strong  Northeasterly  winds  sprang 
up,  and  dismal  fogs  prevailed.  For  many  days  they  were 
driven  forward,  till  at  length,  the  weather  clearing,   they  saw 
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the  sky  again,  and  driving  on  another  clay  they  descried  land. 
The  sailors  wanted  to  know  of  Bjarni  if  this  was  Greenland, 
but  he  was  evidently  too  good  a  navigator  to  think  it  was, 
and,  approaching  nearer,  he  was  well  satisfied  that  it  was 
not,  since  unlike  Greenland,  this  country  was  not  mountain- 
ous, which  was  to  them  a  striking  fact,  as  nearly  all  the 
countries  they  knew  were. 

This  land  was  covered  with  forests  and  had  rising 
ground  in  many  parts.  Leaving  it  to  the  left,  the)  put 
about  with  the  stern  of  the  ship  towards  the  land  and  sailed 
on  this  course  two  days,  when  they  again  saw  land.  The 
sailors  asked  Bjarni  if  this  was  Greenland,  but  he  said  that 
it  could  not  be,  "  Because  in  Greenland  are  said  to  be  very 
high  ice  hills."  This  land  was  low  and  thickly  covered  with 
wood.  The  sailors  wanted  to  land,  but  the  prudent  Bjarni 
would  not  permit  this,  though  they  clamored  loudly  and  tried 
to  make  him  believe  that  they  were  short  of  wood  and  water. 

Doubtless  he,  was  afraid  that  if  they  once  landed  it 
would  take  a  long  time  to  get  them  on  board  again  ;  besides, 
the  season  was  getting  late,  and  unknown  perils  were  before 
him  ;  so,  refusing  the  pressing  entreaties  of  his  men,  he 
pushed  on  to  the  Northeast,  and  after  three  days'  sailing 
again  made  land.  They  coasted  along  its  shore  till  he  per- 
ceived that  it  was  an  island.  Then  he  put  the  ship  about 
with  its  stern  towards  the  land,  and  stood  out  to  sea,  with 
the  wind  from  the  Southwest,  which  soon  increased  so  that 
they  were  obliged  to  shorten  sail.  So  they  sped  on  for  four 
days,  when  a  mountainous  land  appeared  in  sight,  and  this 
proved  to  be  Greenland,  where  he  found  his  father,  and  there 
abode  with  him  that  Winter,  985-6. 


!•' 
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Of  course  the  discovery  of  a  land  Southwest  of  Green- 
land caused  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  and  Bjarni  was  much 
blamed,  especially  in  Norway,  where  he  afterwards  went,  for 
not  pushing  his  exploration  further.  It  was  left,  however,  to 
LeiUf  the  eldest  son  of  Erik,  to  attempt  the  voyage. 

Visiting  Norway  in  999,  Leif  embraced  Christianity, 
under  the  persuasive  influence  of  King  Olaf  Tryggvason. 
At  the  Court  of  this  monarch,  the  discovery  of  Bjarni,  Leif's 
friend,  was  doubtless  often  discussed  and  his  course  cen- 
sured. Leif  determined  to  attempt  the  voyage  himself,  and 
with  this  purpose  in  mind,  he  returned  to  Greenland  with  his 
men,  who  had  all  embraced  Christianity.  Thus  in  the  year 
999  was  Christianity  introduced  into  Greenland  by  Leif 
Erikson,  who,  from  what  is  related  of  him,  was  a  man  of  noble 
character  and  bearing.  Reaching  home,  his  first  business  was 
to  purchase  his  friend  Bjarni' s  vessel,  which,  it  appears,  was  a 
good  one  for  such  a  hazardous  undertaking,  and,  with  a  crew 
of  thirty-five  men,  he,  without  chart  or  compass,  set  sail  in 
search  of  the  new  land  which  Bjarni  had  seen  to  the  South- 
west. 

Of  course  he  was  not  impelled  by  unselfish  motives,  for 
rumor  magnified  in  those  days  the  wealth  of  all  new  coun- 
tries. It  is  said  that  Erik,  his  father,  had  determined  to  ac- 
company him  on  his  dangerous  voyage,  but  at  the  last 
moment  refused,  though  urgently  pressed  by  his  son,  giving 
as  an  excuse  a  slight  accident20  which  had  just  happened  to 
him,  a  trifling  incident,  but  such  a  one  as  would  hardly  have 
been  created  by  a  romancer,  who  could  have  easily  invented 
something  of  a  much  more  startling  character.      One  of  Leif's 
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crew  was  a  man  from  the  South  country  ;  that  is,  Germany. 
The  name  of  this  man  was  Tyrker,  which  signifies  the  Ger- 
man, whom  we  shall  find  further  along  in  the  narrative, 
appearing  in  a  characteristic  manner. 

Following  the  description  given  of  his  course  by  Bjprni, 
Leif  finally  made  land,  and  going  ashore,  examined  it. 
Above  were  frozen  heights  ;  no  herbage  appeared,  and  the 
whole  space  between  the  heights  and  the  sea  was  covered 
with  bare  flat  rocks.  Leif  named  this  forbidding  country 
Helluland  ;  that  is,  flat-stone-land,  and  then  put  to  sea,  fol- 
lowing the  track  which  Bjarni  had  described.  Rafn  supposes 
this  to  have  been  Newfoundland,  and  to  one  who  has  been 
upon  the  coast,  the  description  of  Leif  appears  strikingly 
accurate.  Continuing  his  course,  Leif  again  made  land,  which 
he  describes  as  Bjarni  describes  it,  as  being  flat  and  well  wood- 
ed, though  he  omits  the  small  heights  which  Bjarni  mentions. 
Leif,  however,  unlike  Bjarni,  landed  and  saw  more. 

He  says  that  the  shores  were  low,  and  that  they  saw 
about  them  wide  stretches  of  white  sand,  which  is  a  very 
important  addition  to  Bjarni's  statement,  and  tends  to  iden- 
tify the  country  with  Nova  Scotia,  as  the  white  sands  and 
long,  level  appearance  of  the  hills  from  the  sea,  are  particu- 
larly noted  by  modern  voyagers  along  the  Nova  Scotia  coast. 
The  very  differences  in  the  two  accounts  of  Bjarni  and  Leif 
tend  to  establish  the  truthfulness  of  both,  since  these 
differences  naturally  grow  out  of  the  different  circumstances 
under  which  they  beheld  the  country. 

"This  land,"  said  Leif,  ''shall  be  named  after  its  qualities 
and  called  Markland,"  that  is,  Woodland.     Again   they  sailed 
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two  days,  when  they  again  made  land,  and  approaching, 
touched  at  an  island,  which  lay  opposite  the  easterly  part  of 
the  main  land. 

They  found  the  air  remarkably  pleasant,  and  noticed 
that  the  grass  was  covered  with  dew,  which,  touching  acci- 
dentally and  conveying  to  the  mouth,  was  found  to  be  sweet 
to  the  taste.  What  was  this  island  ?  Starting  from  the 
sandy  shores  of  Cape  Sable,  with  a  northwesterly  wind,  the 
first  land  fall  would  probably  be  Cape  Cod  or  the  Island  of 
Nantucket.  Changes  are  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in 
this  region,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which 
have  reduced  the  prominence  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
promontory,  and  worn  away  islands  which  formerly  existed 
in  the  vicinity. 

The  sweet  dew  mentioned  may  have  been  caused  by 
Aphides,  and  is  sometimes  so  abundant,  says  Brande,  as  to 
fall  from  the  leaves  in  drops.  Its  existence,  therefore,  is  not 
a  myth,  as  some  critics  have  supposed. 

Returning  to  the  ship,  they  sailed  into  a  sound  which 
lay  between  the  island  and  the  promontory,  which  ran  out 
from  the  land  eastwardly,  and  steered  westerly  past  it. 
At  ebb  tide,  the  shallows  were  so  great  that,  says  the  Saga, 
"it  was  far  to  see  from  the  ship  to  the  water,"  but  they  were 
so  eager  to  land  that  they  did  not  wait  for  the  rising  tide, 
but  ran  on  shore  at  a  place  where  a  river  flowed  out  of  a 
lake  ;  but  upon  the  flood  tide  they  floated  their  ship  up  the 
river  and  into  the  lake. 

There  could  hardly  be  a  more  exact  description  made  by 
a  person,  who,  after  passing  the  promontory    and  the  mouth 
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of  Buzzard's  Hay,  should  take  the  Seaconnet  passage  and 
Pocasset  River  into  Mount  Hope  Bay.  It  is  said  that  after 
counselling  together,  they  concluded  to  pass  the  winter 
there,  and  at  once  began  building  habitations.  They 
tound  abundance  of  salmon  in  both  river  and  lake,  and 
thought  that  the  nature  of  the  country  was  such  that  cattle 
would  not  require  to  be  housed  in  Winter.  They  also  ob- 
served that  the  day  and  night  were  more  equal  than  in 
Greenland  or  Iceland  ;  the  sun  on  the  shortest  day  being 
above  the  horizon  from  half  past  seven  in  the  morning  until 
half  past  four  in  the  afternoon. 

Both  of  the  foregoing  statements  have  met  with  opposi- 
tion. We  have  seen  that  Bancroft  has  objected,  that  the 
description  of  the  climate  of  Vinland  does  not  apply  to  the 
climate  of  Rhode  Island.  The  exact  words  of  the  Saga  are, 
''They  thought  that  the  nature  of  the  country  was  so  good 
that  cattle  would  not  require  house  feeding  in  Winter  ;  for 
there  came  no  frost  in  Winter,  and  little  did  the  grass  wither 
there.  " 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  people  coming  from  the  icy 
shores  of  Greenland,  would  find  in  such  a  locality  as  Mount 
Hope  Bay  a  most  agreeable  change  from  the  extreme  rigors 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  and  would  be  likely 
to  exaggerate  the  mildness  of  the  climate.  A  writer, 
a  few  years,  since,  in  describing  this  region,  has  said, 
that  in  "most  winters  a  scanty  substance  might  be  procured 
for  cattle,  but  this  could  not  be  depended  upon.  Farmers 
generally  house  their  cattle  in  Winter.  We  do  not  consider 
it  absolutely   necessary,   though   a   prudent  husbandman  will 
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do  it.      Some  individuals  in  that  vicinity  do  not    shelter  their 
sheep,  and  say  they  thrive  well  and  become  robust."21 

With  regard  to  the  length  of  the  day,  which  would  indi- 
cate the  latitude  of  the  place,  much  has  been  written.  When 
Bancroft  wrote,  he  was  probably  influenced  in  his  opinion  by 
the  fact  that  Torfceus,  in  calculating  the  latitude  of  the  place 
where  Leif  wintered,  fixed  it  in  Newfoundland,  an  error 
which  is  now  known  to  have  resulted  from  a  misinterpre- 
tation. Rafn  has  calculated  the  latitude  to  be  41  degrees, 
24  minutes,  10  seconds,  which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount 
Hope  Hay.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  with  their  im- 
perfect method  of  calculating  time,  the  Norsemen  should 
have  been  so  accurate  in  their  statement. 

Having  "done  with  house  building,"  says  the  narrative, 
Leif  divided  his  men  into  two  companies,  which  were  to  take 
turns  daily  in  exploring  and  guarding  the  common  property. 
The  exploring  party  was  under  orders  to  always  return  at 
night,  and  never  to  separate.  Leif,  it  is  said,  "was  a  great 
and  strong  man,  grave  and  well  favored,  therewith  sensible 
and  moderate  in  all  things." 

Upon  an  evening  when  the  explorers  returned,  it  was 
found  that  one  of  the  party  was  missing.  This  was  Tyrker, 
the  Gerfnaji.  He  had  long  been  with  Leif's  father,  and  had 
been  loved  by  Leif  from  his  childhood,  hence  the  latter  was 
greatly  disturbed  at  his  absence,  and  sharply  chided  his  men 
for  losing  sight  of  him.  Taking  twelve  men  he  started  in 
search  of  Tyrker,  but  had  not  gone  far  when  he  met  the  old 
man  returning.  Leif  joyfully  received  him,  but  perceived 
that  he  was  in  an    excited   condition   of  mind,   and   enquired 
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why  he  was  out  so  late,  and  how  he  became  separated  from 
the  party.  Tyrker  at  first  repeated  some  German  words, 
rolling  his  eyes  and  twisting  his  mouth,  and  then  answered 
in  Norse,  "  I  have  not  been  much  further  off,  but  still  have 
I  something  new  to  tell  of  ;  I  found  vines  and  grapes." 
"But  is  that  true,  my  foster  father?"  asked  Leif.  "Surely 
is  it  true,"  replied  he,  "for  I  was  bred  up  in  the  land  where 
there  is  no  want  of  either  wine  or  grapes." 

This  incident  has  been  especially  ridiculed,  yet  its 
simplicity  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  its  truth.  Tyrker 
is  represented  as  a  nervous  man,  with  a  high  forehead,  un- 
steady eyes,  a  freckled  face,  and  of  small  stature  ;  but  a 
skilled  artisan.  He  had  not  seen  grapes  for  many  years, 
and  the  discovery  of  them  naturally  occasioned  great  joy. 
What  explanation  is  more  reasonable,  than  that  the  excitable 
old  man  should  repeat  in  German,  sayings  learned  in  youth 
in  praise  of  the  grape,  of  which  many  abound  in  the  Ger- 
man tongue  ? 

The  next  morning  Leif  set  his  men  at  work  gathering 
grapes,  cutting  vines  and  felling  trees  with  which  to  load  the 
ship.  The  long  boat  it  is  said  he  caused  to  be  filled  with 
grapes.  "Now,"  says  the  narrative,  "wasa  cargo  cut  down 
for  the  ship,  and  when  Spring  came  they  got  ready  and  sail- 
ed away  ;  and  Leif  gave  the  land  a  name  after  its  qualities 
and  called  it   Vinland." 

Having  put  to  sea  with  a  fair  wind,  they  at  length  came 
in  sight  of  Greenland.  As  they  approached,  one  of  Leif's 
men  asked  him  why  he  steered  so  close  to  the  wind,  and 
was    answered,    that    he    was    doing  more  than  steering    as 
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he  saw  something,  but  was  not  sure  whether  it  was  a  ship  or 
a  rock.  Presently  however,  his  quick  eye  saw  that  it  was  a 
rock  and  men  upon  it. 

Going  to  the  assistance  of  the  men,  Tyrker  asked,  as 
Leif  brought  his  ship  to  anchor  near  the  rock,  the  name  of 
their  leader,  and  was  told  that  it  was  Thorer,  a  Norwegian  by 
birth.  Thorer  in  turn  asked  the  name  of  the  Captain  of 
the  ship  which  had  come  to  his  rescue  and  was  told  that  it 
was  Leif  the  son  of  Erik  the  Red  of  Hrattahlid.  Leif  then 
kindly  took  Thorer  and  his  men,  fifteen  in  all,  on  board  with 
as  many  of  their  goods  as  possible  and  sailed  for  home. 

Leif  showed  Thorer  and  his  companions  great  hos- 
pitality and  found  employment  for  his  men.  For  saving  the 
lives  of  these  people,  as  well  probably  as  for  his  successful 
voyage,  he  was  ever  afterwards  called  Leif  the  lucky.  This 
expedition  contributed  to  his  wealth  and  honor. 

During  the  following  winter,  Thorer  and  a  number  of 
his  companions  fell  victims  to  a  disease  which  prevailed  in 
Greenland.      Erik  the  Red,  Leif  s  father,  died  also. 

Leif  s  successful  voyage  was  much  discussed,  and  Thor- 
vald  his  brother  thought  the  new  country  had  not  been  suf- 
ficiently explored,  whereupon  Leif  gave  him  leave  to  go  to 
Vinland,  loaning  his  ship  for  the  voyage,  upon  conditions 
that  she  should  first  go  and  bring  the  timber  which  had  been 
left  upon  the  rock  when  Thorer  was  wrecked,  which  was 
done. 

We  now  come  to  the  voyage  of  Thorvald  which  took 
place  in  the  Spring  of  1002.  Nothing  is  said  of  the 
incidents  connected  with  it.      We  are  only  told    that    it    was 
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propitious,  and  that  the  new  World  was  reached  in  due  time. 
Thorvald  found  the  dwellings  which  Leif  had  erected,  and 
called  them  Leif  s  booths. 

Having-  drawn  their  ship  on  shore  for  safety,  the  Norse- 
men passed  the  Winter  there.  In  the  Spring,  Thorvald  had 
the  ship  put  in  order,  and  sent  a  crew  in  the  long  boat  to 
explore.  They  found  the  land  fair  and  well  wooded  along 
the  coast,  with  white  sand  beaches,  many  islands  and  much 
shallow  water.  The  only  sign  of  habitation  they  found,  was 
a  wooden  shed. 

The  Summer  was  spent  in  exploration.  The  next  sea- 
son, Thorvald  took  the  ship  and  explored  the  coast  "east- 
ward— and  around  to  the  land  northward."  This  is  a  very 
significant  statement,  as  it  is  the  direction  they  would  be 
obliged  to  take  in  explorations  from  this  point  towards  the 
North.  When  off  a  ness,  or  promontory,  a  storm  drove  the 
ship  ashore  and  the  keel  was  broken  from  it.  This  Thor- 
vald set  ii))  on  the  promontory  and  called  it  Kialarness  or 
Keel  point. 

They  then  sailed  round  the  eastern  shores  and  into  the 
neighboring  bays,  until  they  reached  a  beautifully  wooded 
point,  where  Thorvald  landed  exclaiming  "  Here  is  beautiful 
and  here  would  I  like  to  raise  my  dwelling."  Shortly  after 
they  discovered  three  skin  boats  or  canoes,  and  under  each 
of  them  three  natives.  Eight  of  these  they  killed,  but  one 
escaped  and  gave  the  alarm  to  his  friends  in  the  vicinity, 
who  attacked  the  Norse  ship  in  their  canoes,  and  after  a 
sharp  battle  were  defeated. 
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Thorvald,  however,  received  a  mortal  wound  from  an 
arrow.  Finding  he  was  about  to  die,  he  said  to  his  men, 
"Now  counsel  I  ye  that  ye  get  ready  instantly  to  depart,  but 
ye  shall  bear  me  to  that  Cape,  where  I  thought  it  best  to 
dwell;  it  may  be  that  a  true  word  fell  from  my  mouth,  that  I 
should  dwell  there  for  a  time  ;  there  shall  ye  bury  me,  and 
set  up  crosses  at  my  head  and  feet,  and  call  the  place  Kros- 
saness,  for  ever  in  all  time  to  come." 

"  Now  Thorvald  died,"  says  the  Saga,  "but  they  did  all 
things  according  to  his  directions,  and  then  went  away,  and 
returned  to  their  companions,  and  told  to  each  other  the 
tidings  which  they  knew,  and  dwelt  there  for  the  Winter  and 
gathered  grapes  and  vines  to  load  the  ship.  But  in  the 
Spring,  they  made  ready  to  sail  to  Greenland  and  came  in 
their  ship  to  Kriksfjord,  and  could  now  tell  great  tidings  to 
Leif." 

Thorstein,  the  younger  son  of  Erik,  being  possessed 
with  a  desire  to  go  to  Vinland  to  get  the  body  of  his  brother 
Thorvald,  fitted  out  the  ship  which  Thorvald  had  sailed  in, 
and  with  twenty-five  men  selected  for  their  strength  and 
stature,  and  his  wife  Gudride  set  out  for  Vinland.  Through 
the  entire  summer  they  were  tossed  about  by  the  sea,  and 
driven  about  by  contrary  winds.  It  was  not  till  the  begin- 
ning of  Winter  that  they  made  land,  which  they  found  to  be 
on  the  West  coast  of  Greenland,  at  a  place  called  Lysefjord. 

Landing  here  to  winter,  a  disease  attacked  his  sailors, 
and  Thorstein  commanded  coffins  to  be  made  for  them,  for 
said  he  M  I  will  have  all  the  bodies  taken  to  Kriksfjord  in  the 
Summer;"  but  Thorstein  himself  fell  a  prey  to  the    disease. 
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By  the  kindness  of  a  man  who  dwelt  at  Lysefjord  how- 
ever, Thorstein's  ship  was  taken  back  to  Eriksfjord  bearing 
Gudride  and  the  bodies  of  Thorstein  and  those  of  his  crew 
who  died. 

But  another  voyage  to  the  new  world  was  to  be  made. 
In  the  Autumn  of  the  year  in  which  Gudride  returned  to 
Brattahlid,  that  is,  in  1006,  there  came  Thorfinn  Karlsefne 
in  his  ship  from  Iceland.  Becoming"  enamored  of  the  fair 
widow  he  wooed  and  married  her  during  the   Winter. 

The  discourse  at  Brattahlid  often  turned  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  Vinland  the  Good,  and  many  thought  that  a  pro- 
fitable voyage  might  be  made  thither  ;  hence,  in  the  Spring, 
three  vessels  were  made  ready  for  the  expedition.  Thorfinn 
took  command  of  his  own  ship,  and  was  accompanied  by 
Gudride  and  other  friends.  Snorri  Thorbrandson,  a  man  of 
distinguished  lineage,  commanded  one  of  the  vessels  ;  an- 
other was  commanded  by  Bjarni  Grimolfson,  and  Thorhall 
Gamlason  who  had  passed  the  Christmas  at  Brattahlid,  and 
the  ship  in  which  Thorbjorn,  Gudride1  s  father,  formerly  came 
from  Iceland  was  made  ready,  and  put  under  command  of 
Thorward,  a  son-in-law  of  Erik,  who  took  with  him  his  wife 
Ereydis.  The  minuteness  of  the  account  is  striking.  The 
ship  which  brought  Thorbjorn  from  Iceland,  was  an  old  one, 
as  the  event  occurred  many  years  before,  and  bears  so  little 
upon  the  narrative  as  to  render  it  improbable  that  a  ro- 
mancer would  introduce  it  into  his  story.  It  seems,  indeed, 
like  one  of  the  little  details  of  a  simple  and  truthful  history. 

They  first  sailed  to  Westerbygd,  and  thence  in  a  south- 
erly direction  to  Helluland,  where  they   found    foxes    abund- 
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ant  ;  and  then  still  southerly  for  two  days,  when  they  reach- 
ed Markland,  which  was  well  wooded,  as  before  mentioned  by 
their  predecessors.  In  this  account  is  added  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Markland,  that  it  was  well  stocked  with  animals. 
Thus  by  putting  the  various  accounts  together  of  the  places 
mentioned  in  the  Sagas,  we  find  that  they  more  completely 
describe  the  places  we  have  supposed  them  to  refer  to,  a  fact 
which  greatly  strengthens  our  belief  in  their  historical  ac- 
curacy. 

Leaving  Markland  they  sailed  South  for  two  days  and 
then  turned  to  the  southeast,  and  "  found  a  land  covered 
with  wood,  and  many  wild  beasts  upon  it  ;  an  island  lay  there 
out  from  the  land  to  the  southeast ;  there  killed  they  a  bear 
and  called  the  place  Bear  Island,  but  the  land  Markland." 
This  island  is  an  important  addition  to  the  account,  and  well 
applies  to  Cape  Sable   Island. 

"  Thence  sailed  they  far  to  the  Southward  along  the 
land  and  came  to  a  ness  ;  the  land  lay  upon  the  right  ;  they 
landed  and  found  there  upon  the  ness  the  keel  of  a  ship" 
and  recognized  it  as  Kialarness.  The  strands  they  called 
Fdurdudstrands,  the  Wonderstrands,  on  account  of  their  ex- 
tent and  appearance. 

This  is  another  important  addition  to  the  former  des- 
criptions and  well  identifies  Cape  Cod.  Let  us  read  Hitch- 
cock's description  of  the  Cape.  "The  dunes,  or  sand  hills, 
which  are  often  nearly  or  quite  barren  of  vegetation  and  of 
snowy  whiteness,  forcibly  attract  attention  on  account  of 
their  peculiarity.  As  we  approached  the  extremity  of  the 
Cape,  the  sand  and  barrenness  increased  ;  and  in   not    a   few 
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places,  it  would  need  only  a  party  of  Bedouin  Arabs  to 
cross  the  traveller's  path,  to  make  him  feel  that  he  was  in 
the  depths  of  an  Arabian  or  Lybian  desert."2'-' 

It  has  been  claimed  by  Dr.  Kohl,  the  eminent  historian, 
that  Thorfinn  in  sailing  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Cape  Cod,  sail- 
ed along  the  coast  of  Maine.  He  translates  the  account  of 
this  part  of  the  voyage  thus:  "They  coasted  along  a  great- 
way  to  the  Southwest  having  the  laud  ahvays  on  their  star- 
board until  they  came  to  Kia/arncss.1"2'*  This  is  an  erroneous 
rendering  of  the  passage,  which  is  as  we  have  quoted  it, 
namely  "Thence  sailed  they  far  to  the  southward  along  the 
land,  and  came  to  a  ness  ;  the  land  lay  upon  the  right." 

It  is  certainly  quite  evident  that  there  is  not  the  least 
ground  in  the  Sagas  upon  which  to  found  Dr.  Kohl's  theory, 
which  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  careless  rendering  of  the 
original,  by  which  it  is  made  to  appear  that  they  sailed  south- 
ward along  the  shore  with  the  land  always  upon  their  right 
until  they  reached  the  Cape.  To  any  one  who  will  study  the 
conformation  of  the  coast,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  theory  is 
wholly  untenable. 

The  narrative  continues  that  the  land  became  indented 
with  coves,  one  of  which  they  entered  with  the  ship.  King 
Olaf  Tryggvason  had  given  Thorfinn  two  Scots,  a  man  and 
a  woman,  who  were  swift  of  foot.  These  he  put  ashore  very 
lightly  clad,  with  orders  to  run  over  the  country  to  the  south- 
ward for  three  days,  and  to  then  return.  When  they  return" 
eel  to  the  ship,  they  brought  with  them  a  bunch  of 
grapes  and  an  ear  of  corn  to  show  what  the    land    produced. 

Proceeding  on  their  course,  the  ships  reached  a  frith 
where  lay  an  island,  around  which    were    powerful    currents. 
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The  eider  ducks  were  so  plenty  upon  this  island,  that  one 
could  hardly  walk  upon  it  without  breaking  the  eggs  of  those 
birds.  They  called  the  island  Straumey,  or  the  Isle  of  cur- 
rents. This  whole  account  points  to  the  Isle  of  Martha's 
Vineyard,  or  Cuttyhunk  as  the  Straumey  of  the  Norsemen. 
The  currents  here  are  still  strong  and  rapid  and  are  due  to 
the  Gulf  Stream.  The  Islands  in  this  vicinity  were  formerly 
so  much  frequented  by  wild  fowl  as  to  have  been  called 
Kgg  Islands.  The  very  fact  that  Leif  and  Thorvald  did  not 
mention  these  rapid  currents  is  significant,  that  they  passed 
across  the  mouth  of,  while  Thorfinn  sailed  up  Buzzard's 
Hay. 

This  bay,  Thorfinn  called  Straumfjord  or  Hay  of  cur- 
rents. Here  they  disembarked  and  made  preparations  for 
passing  the  Winter.  They  had  brought  cattle  for  which  they 
found  pasturage  and  passed  the  Winter  of  1007-8.  They 
spent  considerable  time  in  explorations,  and  fishing  declining, 
they  were  short  of  food  for  which  they  prayed  to  ("rod, 
but  their  prayers  were  not  answered. 

Thorhall  having  absented  himself  from  them,  they  sought 
and  found  him  on  a  rock  looking  up  to  the  sky  and  murmur- 
ing something.  This*  was  shortly  explained  when  they  found 
near  by  the  body  of  a  whale,  which,  Thorhall,  who  was 
not  a  Christian,  claimed  was  sent  in  answer  to  his  verses  to 
Thor  and  not  by  Christ  in  answer  to  the  Christians'  prayer. 
The  flesh  of  the  whale  had  made  them  sick,  and  when  they 
heard  Thorhall's  claim  they  cast  the  flesh  of  the  whale  back 
into  the  sea.  The  weather  now  improved  ;  they  were  able  to 
get  fish  and  eggs  from  the  island  as  well  as  game.       Thorhall 
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now  wanted  to  cruise   northward,   while    Thorfinn    preferred 

to  explore  southward,  hence  they  separated,  but  only  eight 
men  accompanied  Thorhall.  It  is  said  they  were  overtaken 
by  a  storm  and  blown  to  the  Irish  Coast,  where  they  were 
made  slaves. 

Thorfinn,  however,  and  the  others  sailed  southward 
along  the  coast  and  came  to  a  river  which  "  ran  out  from  the 
land  through  a  lake  into  the  sea."  It  was  very  shallow  and 
one  could  not  enter  the  river  without  high  water.  They 
sailed  up  as  far  as  the  mouth  and  called  the  place  Hop.  On 
the  low  lands  they  found  wild  wheat,  growing,  while  on  the 
high  lands  were  vines. 

The  name  given  by  the  Norsemen  to  this  Hay  is  notice- 
able. It  signifies  a  recess  formed  by  the  confluence  of  a 
river  and  the  sea,  and  perfectly  describes  Mount  Hope  Hay. 
We  know  that  Indian  words  were  frequently  anglicised  ;  as 
in  the  instance  of  Pjepscot,  which  was  transformed  into 
Hishop's  Cot.  Latin  scholars  gave  them  a  Latin  form,  as  in 
the  case  of  Lacadia,  which  became  Acadia,  and  Frenchmen 
transformed  them  into  French  words,  which  they  resembled 
in  sound.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Indian  word,  Haup, 
which  was  metamorphosed  into  Hope.  The  question  natu- 
rally arises,  was  the  Indian  name  Haup  derived  from  the 
Norse  residents  there,  and  so  handed  down  ?  Whether  this 
is  true  or  not,  the  coincidence  is  remarkable.  The 
Norsemen  applied  to  the  bay,  which  they  described,  and 
which  answers  perfectly  to  the  description  of  Mount  Hope 
Hay  as  before  said,  the  name  Hop;  the  Indians  called  it 
Haup,  and  it  is  on  maps  to-day,  Hope,  certainly  a  noticeable 
coincidence. 
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Another  coincidence  is  quite  noticeable.  The  Norse- 
men called  the  Cape,  which  they  described  a  ness,  or  naze, 
and  Cape  Cod  was  called  by  the  Indians  Nesset  or  Nauset. 
Thorfinn's  men  found  fish  abundant  in  Hop  Bay.  By  dig- 
ging holes  near  the  shores  they  took  many  flat  fish  which 
were  left  by  the  receding  tide. 

They  passed  half  a  month  in  this  pleasant  place, 
having  moved  hither  their  cattle  and  other  property.  One 
morning  thev  were  surprised  to  see  a  number  of  canoes  fill- 
ed with  savages  coming  around  the  Cape  from  the  South. 
Thorfinn  raised  up  a  white  shield  in  token  of  peace.  The 
natives  who  are  described  as  being  swarthy  and  ill  favored, 
with  coarse  hair,  large  eyes  and  broad  cheeks,  gazed  at  them 
for  a  while  in  surprise,  and  then  rowed  away  in  the  direction 
in  which  they  came. 

Thorfinn  and  his  people  erected  dwellings  about  the 
Lake  and  passed  the  Winter  there  ;  but  on  the  appearance 
of  Spring  they  were  again  surprised  one  morning  to  see  a 
large  number  of  canoes  coming  around  the  Cape  from  the 
South.  Thorfinn,  as  before,  raised  a  white  shield,  and  the 
Natives  soon  opened  a  barter,  exchanging  furs  for  red  cloth, 
which  they  greatly  coveted.  They  also  wanted  swords  and 
spears,  which  Thorfinn  refused  to  let  them  have.  For  a  bit 
of  red  cloth  they  gave  a  whole  skin,  and  when  the  supply  of 
the  precious  cloth  ran  low,  it  was  cut  up  into  still  smaller 
bits  and  dealt  out  to  them.  Those  who  obtained  strips  of  it 
bound  it  about  their  heads. 

Thorfinn  finally  treated  them  to  some  milk  soup,  which 
they  relished  so  well,  that  they  gave  back  the  red  cloth  for  it, 
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and  the  chronicler  says  quaintly,  "  the  traffic  of  the  Skra^l- 
ings  wound  up  by  their  bearing  away  their  purchases  in 
their  stomachs  ;  but  Karlsefne  and  his  companions  retained 
their  goods  and  skins."  It  happened  that  a  bull  belonging 
to  the  Norsemen  ran  from  the  woods  bellowing,  which  great- 
ly  terrified  the  Savages,  who  Heel  in  dismay.  They  were  not 
again  seen  for  three  weeks,  and  then  they  reappeared  in 
great  numbers.  A  battle  took  place,  which  resulted  in  the 
retreat  of  the  Savages.  Thorflnn  had  lost  some  of  his  men 
in  the  fight,  and  although  the  country  was  good,  they  ap- 
prehended danger  from  the  natives  ;  therefore  they  thought 
best  to  depart. 

They  sailed  northward  along  the  Coast,  and  surprised 
five  natives  clothed  in  skins.  They  had  with  them  vessels 
containing  marrow  mixed  with  blood.  Thorfinn  supposed 
them  to  be  exiles  from  their  people,  and  his  men  killed  them. 
They  afterwards  came  to  a  promontory  abounding  in  wild 
animals  as  they  judged  from  marks  which  they  saw.  If  we 
have  followed  the  Norsemen  thus  far  correctly,  this  promon- 
tory should  be  the  one  upon  which  the  city  of  Providence 
now  stands.  •  From  here  they  went  to  Straumfjord,  where 
they  found  abundance  of  food.  Thorfinn  now  went  West  in 
his  ship  in  search  of  Thorhall,  leaving  the  other  ship  and 
crew  at  Straumfjord.  Sailing  northward  around  Kialarness, 
they  went  westward  after  passing  that  promontory,  the  land 
laying  to  the  left. 

When  they  had  sailed  for  some  time  they  came  to  a 
river  which  "fell  out  of  the  land  from  east  to  west  ;  they  put 
in  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  lay  by  its  southern    bank." 
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Not  finding  Thorhall  they  returned  to  Kialarness,  from 
whence  they  sailed  southward.  The  hills,  which  they  saw  as 
they  sailed,  they  considered  as  being  a  part  of  the  same  range 
which  they  had  seen  at  Hop. 

This  statement  should  be  particularly  noted,  as  it  forms 
an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  which  we  have 
adduced  in  support  of  the  accuracy  with  which  the  Sagas 
describe  Cape  Cod  and  the  regions  laying  both  to  the  North 
and  Southwest  of  that  remarkable  headland. 

The  winter  of  1009-10  was  passed  at  Straum fjord. 
During  the  first  Autumn  of  their  arrival  a  son  had  been 
born  to  Thorfinn,  whom  he  named  after  his  friend  Snorri, 
and  he  was  now  in  his  third  year.  In  the  Spring  of  1010, 
they  set  sail  for  Vinland,  touching  at  Markland,  where  they 
surprised  several  natives  and  succeeded  in  capturing  two 
boys,  whom  they  took  to  Kriksfjord  where  they  were  taught 
the  Norse  language  and  baptized. 

The  other  ship  which  accompanied  Thorfinn,  and  which 
was  commanded  by  Bjarni  Grimolfson,  was  blown  eastward 
and  lost;  a  few  only  of  the  crew  escaped  in  an  open  boat. 
In  the  Spring,  Thorfinn  and  Gudride  sailed  for  Norway, 
where  they  were  received  with  great  honor.  The  furs  which 
Thorfinn  had  obtained  from  the  natives  were  considered 
of  much  value. 

The  next  season  they  departed  from  Norway  for  Ice- 
land and  passed  the  Winter  at  Reynisness.  The  next 
Spring,  Thorfinn  bought  the  Glaumbne  estate,  and  there  pass- 
ed the  rest  of  his  life. 
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We  now  come  again  to  authentic  history,  having  span- 
ned a  gap  with  the  Sagas.  The  family  of  Thorn nn  was 
illustrious  in  Iceland  and  his  descendants  numerous,  many  of 
them  becoming  well  known  in  Scandinavian  history.  Gud- 
ride  and  Snorri — the  son  born  in  the  new  world — lived  on 
his  estate  after  the  death  of  Thorfinn  ;  but  when  Snorri 
married,  his  mother  took  a  voyage  to  Rome.  During  her 
absence  Snorri,  who  was  a  devout  Christian,  built  a  church 
at  Glaumbae.  After  her  return  from  Rome,  Gudride  remain- 
ed with  her  son  at  Glaumbae  for  awhile,  and  then  entered  a 
convent,  where  she  passed  the  remainder  of  her  life. 

The  next  voyage  to  Vinland  was  made  in  ioii,  and 
from  this  time  voyages  thither  became  frequent.  In  1059  it 
is  said  that  an  Irish  priest  named  John  went  there  to  Christ- 
ianize the  natives  and  was  murdered  by  them,  while  Erik, 
called  the  first  bishop  of  Greenland,  is  also  said  to  have  sail- 
ed for  Vinland  in   1  121. 

The  latest  account  is  of  a  voyage  to  Markland  in  1347 
by  a  ship  from  Greenland.  By  this  it  is  seen  that  inter- 
course with  Vinland  was  kept  up  until  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

This  brings  us  near  the  date  of  the  voyage  claimed  to 
have  been  made  to  the  Western  Continent  by  Nicolo  Zeno, 
in  1380.  The  Venetians  made  frequent  voyages  to  the 
North  of  Europe  at  this  time,  and  had  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  the  Scandinavians. 

On  the  famous  map,  made  after  his  return  by  Zeno,  and 
which  he  hung  up  in  his  palace  at  Venice,  a  map  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  curious  study  to    geographers    for 
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centuries,  is  depicted  not  only  Greenland  and  the  Faroe 
Isles,  but  the  coast  of  America.  This  map,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, was  in  existence  in  Venice  long  before    the    voy- 


age of  Columbus  was  undertaken. 


nHQGEQl^  /northern 


It  will  of  course  be  asked  why  the  Norse  did  not  per- 
manently colonize  the  new  world.  Large  colonies  could  not 
have  been  established  by  them  at  this  period,  and  if  small 
ones  were  established  it  is  probable  that  the  colonists  perish- 
ed or  amalgamated  with  the  natives,  for  about  the  year  1350, 
they  must  have  been  cut  off  entirely  from  the  Greenland 
Colonies. 

About  this  time,  the  pestilence  known  as  the  black 
death  raged  through  Europe  with  fatal  violence,    almost    de- 
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populating  vast  districts,  and  is  supposed  to  have  raged  in 
Greenland  and  greatly  diminished  its  scattered  population. 
It  is  known  to  have  been  most  fatal  at  Trondheim,  where  it 
was  introduced  by  an  English  ship,  and  this  port  held  the 
principal  trade  of  Greenland.  Intercourse  was  entirely  cut 
off  with  Greenland,  and  it  is  said  that  natives  attacked  the 
colony  in  1379  anc^  killed  eighteen  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Westbygd  and  carried  away  two  boys,  and  that  when  as- 
sistance went  from  Eastbygd,  not  a  human  being  was  found. 

Torfaeus  says,  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  regain 
Westbygd,  and  that  the  natives  or  Esquimaux  occupied  it  in 
peace.  The  Eastbygd  continued  to  exist  sometime  longer, 
and  some  intercourse  with  it  continued  through  the  15th 
century  when  it  ceased,  and  the  few  inhabitants  either  per- 
ished or  amalgamated  with  the  natives. 

The  records  which  have  been  preserved  of  the  voy- 
ages to  Vinland,  it  has  already  been  said,  were  discovered 
in  Iceland,  and  their  preservation  is  doubtless  (.hit  to  the 
fact,  that  this  land  being  so  remote  from  the  church,  after 
Christianity  was  introduced  there,  such  records  were  permit- 
ted to  exist  by  the  native  priests,  who  were  of,  and  sympa- 
thized with  the  people;  while  in  countries  nearer  the  cen- 
tral power  of  the  Church  every  ancient  record  was  ruth- 
lessly   destroyed. 

Anderson  says,  "for  ages  Iceland  was  destined  to  be- 
come the  sanctuary  and  preserver  of  the  grand  old  literature 
of  the  North.  Paganism  prevailed  there  more  than  a  cen- 
tury after  the  island  became  inhabited  ;  the  old  traditions 
were  cherished  and  committed  to  memory,  and    shortly  after 
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the  introduction  of  Christianity  the  Norse  Literature 
was  put  in  writing.  The  ancient  literature  and  traditions  of 
Iceland,  excel  anything  of  the  kind  in  Kurope  during  the 
middle  ages.  The  original  Teutonic  life  lived  longer  and 
more  independently  in  Norway,  and  especially  in  Iceland, 
than  elsewhere,  and  had  more  favorable  opportunities  to 
grow  and  mature,  and  the  Icelandic  literature  is  the  full 
blown  flower  of  Teutonic  heathendom.  This  Teutonic 
heathendom,  with  its  beautiful  and  poetical  mythology,  was 
rooted  out  by  superstitious  priests  in  Germany  and  the  other, 
countries  inhabited  by  Teutonic  peoples,  before  it  had  de- 
veloped sufficiently  to  produce  blossoms,  excepting  in  Eng- 
land, where  a  kindred  branch  of  the  Gothic  race  rose  to 
eminence  in  letters,  and  produced  the  Anglo  Saxon  litera- 
ture. "* 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  in  the  account  of  the  voyage 
of  Thorfinn  it  is  said,  that  Gudride  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  Gudride  was  greatly 
interested  in  the  new  world,  having  attempted  a  voyage 
thither  with  her  first  husband,  and  afterwards  having  ac- 
companied her  second  husband,  Thorfinn,  thither,  and  she 
doubtless  related  her  experiences  at  the  Court  of   Rome. 

The  Pope  was  greatly  interested  in  learning  of  new 
lands,  which  he  could  add  to  his  jurisdiction,  and  he  took 
great  pains  to  collect  reports  and  charts  of  such  lands. 
Pontifical  documents,  the  contents  of  which  have  come  down 
to  our  times,  reveal  to  us  the  course  which  Christianity  pur- 
sued westward.  Thus  in  830,  Pope  Gregory  IV.  confirmed 
Auscarius  as  the  first    Archbishop    of     Hamburg.      In    860. 
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Pope  Nicholas  invested  him  as  his  legate,  with  jurisdiction 
"over  the  Swedes,  Danes  and  Slafs,  as  well  as  over  any 
other  nations  in  those  parts."  Eighty-eight  years  later,  Pope 
Agapetus  granted  similar  jurisdiction  to  Archbishop  Adal- 
garus  over  Swedes,  Danes  and  Norwegians.  In  1022,  Pope 
Benedict  VIII.  granted  the  same  over  Swedes,  Danes,  Nor- 
wegians and  Icelanders.  This  is  the  first  mention  of  Ice- 
land in  the  pontifical  documents.  Thirty-one  years  later, 
Pope  Leo  IX.  confirmed  these  powers  to  Archbishop  Adel- 
bert  over  Swedes,  Danes,  Norwegians,  Icelanders,  Lapland- 
ers and  over  Greenland}**  This  is  the  first  mention  of  Green- 
land in  the  pontifical  documents,  while  we  learn  that  in  1 121 
Erik  Upsi  was  granted  similar  powers  over  the  countries  be- 
fore mentioned,  and  in  addition,  Vinland.  It  is  said  that  in 
1 121  Erik  Upsi  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Iceland,  Greenland 
and  Vinland. 

It  is  also  acknowledged  that  Columbus  was  in  Iceland  in 
the  year  1477,  fifteen  years  before  the  discovery  of  America. 
The  most  remarkable  record  perhaps,  and  one  which  it  seems 
Columbus  must  have  seen,  since  he  was  a  student  and  eager 
to  obtain  knowledge  of  new  countries,  is  that  of  Adam  of 
Bremen,  who  died  in  the  year  1076.  His  book  on  the  "Pro- 
pagation of  the  Christian  Religion  in  the  North  of  Europe" 
was  published  in  1073  and  read  by  educated  men  through- 
out Europe. 

At  the  end  of  this  book  is  a  geographical  treatise  en- 
titled, "On  the  position  of  Denmark  and  other  regions  beyond 
Denmark,"  and  having  given  an  account  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Iceland  and  Greenland,  the   author   says,   "  Besides 
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these,  there  is  still  another  region,  which  has  been  visited  by 
many,  lying  in  that  ocean,  which  is  called  Vinland,  because 
vines  grow  there  spontaneously,  producing  very  good  wine ; 
corn  likewise  springs  up  there  without  being  sown,"  and 
"Tliis  we  knozv  not  by  fabulous  conjecture,  but  from  positive 
statements  of  the  Danes."'2* 

NOTES. 


1.  Vide  Athanasii  Kircheri  E.  Soc.  Jesu,  GEdipus  ^Egyptiacus. 
Romae,  MDCLII,  p.  421,  et  seq. 

2.  Vide  Enquiries  touching  the  Diversity  of  Languages  and 
Religions  through  the  Chief  Parts  of  the  World.  By  Edward  Brere- 
wood,  London,  MDCLXXIV,  p.  117. 

3.  Vide  Histoire  de  la  Nouvelle  France,  Par  Marc  Lescarbot, 
Paris,  1866,  Vol.1,  p.  23  et  seq. 

4.  Vide  Memoires  de  Litterature  Tires  des  Registres,  De  L'Aca- 
demie  Royale  des  Inscriptions,  a  Paris,  MDCCLXI,  Vol.  28,  pp.  503- 
525. 

5.  It  is  perhaps  worth'  while  to  state  that  in  the  audience  which 
listened  to  the  reading  of  this  paper  by  the  author,  at  Columbia  College 
in  1888,  was  Prince  Roland  Bonaparte,  who  was  attending  a  session  of  the 
Authropological  Society.  At  the  close  of  the  reading,  the  Prince  greatly 
interested  those  present  by  drawing  with  considerable  facility  upon  the 
blackboard,  representations  of  symbolical  figures  with  which  he  had 
been  familiar  in  China  and  which  he  stated  he  had  been  surprised  to 
find  depicted  upon  ancient  monuments  in  Mexico.  From  this  he  inferred 
a  connection  at  some  period  in  the  past  between  the  people  of  China 
and  the  southwestern  shores  of  the  North  American  Continent. 

6.  See  these  depicted  in  Pre-historic  Races  of  the  United  States  of 
America.     By  J.  W.  Foster,  LL.  D.,  Chicago,  1874. 

7.  Vide  Ibid,  p.  97. 

8.  Vide  Monumenta  Germanise  Historica.  Edited  by  Henry  Pertz 
Hannoverae,  1846.  Though  written  as  stated  previous  to  1073,  the  work  of 
Adam  Von  Bremen  was  not  printed  until  1579. 

9.  Vide  The  Heimskringla,  or  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Norway, 
by  Snorro  Sturleson.  Translated  by  Samuel  Laing,  Esq.,  London,  1844. 
This  allusion  to  the  subject  is  as  follows: — "The  same  writer  was  Leif, 
the  son  of  Eric  the  Red,  with  King  Olaf,  in  good  repute,  and  embraced 
Christianity.     But  the  summer  that  Gissur  went  to  Iceland,  King  Olaf 
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sent  Leif  to  Greenland,  in  order  to  make  known  Christianity  there.  He 
sailed  the  same  summer  to  Greenland.  He  found,  in  the  sea,  some  peo- 
ple on  a  wreck  and  helped  them;  the  same  time  discovered  he  Vinland 
the  good,  and  came  in  harvest  to  Greenland.  He  had  with  him  a  priest 
and  other  clerks,  and  went  to  dwell  at  Brattahlid  with  Erik,  his  father. 
Men  called  him  Leif  the  Lucky;  but  Erik,  his  father,  said  that  these  two 
things  went  one  against  the  other,  inasmuch  as  Leif  had  saved  the  crew 
of  the  ship,  but  brought  evil  men  to  Greenland,  namely  the  priests." 

10.  Vide  Historia  Vinlandioe  Antiques,  etc.,  Per  Thormodum  Tor- 
faeum,  Hafniae,  1705. 

11.  Vide  Antiquitates  Americame  Edidit  Societas  Regia  Antiqua- 
rioriuin  Septentrionalum.  Studio  et  opera  Caroli  Christian]  Kafn,  Haf- 
ni;e,  184."). 

12.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  the  author 
from  Amos  Perry,  Esq.,  of  Providence,  Superintendent  of  the  Census  of 
Rhode  Island  in  1885.  "When  this  date  was  inserted,  I  had  before 
me  the  first  two  propositions  clearly  established,  and  the  following 
statement  from  Peter  Easton's  Diary  of  August  2S,  1675:— "On  Saturday 
night,  forty  years  after  the  great  storm  in  1035,  came  much  the  like 
storm,  blew  down  our  wind  mill  and  did  much  harm."  I  knew  that  the 
mill  destroyed  was  built  of  wood  and  belonged  to  the  colonists,  and 
hence  was  called  our  wind  mill,  while  Arnold  called  his  building  uty 
stone  built  wind  mill.  The  former  erected  in  100;)  by  the  colonists  was 
blown  down  about  the  last  of  August,  1075.  Of  the  latter,  I  believe  our 
first  information  is  derived  from  a  Record  of  the  Arnold  family,  dated 
July  13.  1077,  which  may  be  found  in  the  New  England  Genealogical 
Register,  1,  1871),  page  425).  An  inference  (not  however  conclusive)  may 
be  drawn  from  Easton's  language  and  the  condition  of  the  place,  that 
our  (i.  e.  the  colonists)  wind  mill  was  the  only  one  at  Newport  at  that 
date.  In  the  absence  of  information  on  this  point,  we  are  led  to  infer 
that  the  destruction  of. the  town  mill  gave  rise  to  the  Arnold  mill,  which 
in  that  case,  could  not  have  been  completed  before  1070,  though  the  in- 
ferences from  admitted  facts,  and  from  the  absence  of  positive  infor- 
mation, point  to  1(>70  as  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  Stone  Mill." 

Amos  Perky, 
Superintendent  of  the  Census  of  1885. 

13.  Vide  Mourt's  Relation  edited  by  Henry  Martyn  Dexter,  Bos- 
ton, 1805,  pp.  32-34. 

14.  We  are  indebted  for  the  cut  of  the  Dighton  Rock  here  shown 
to  the  kindness  of  Capt.  J.  W.  D.  Hall,  Secretary  of  the  Old  Colony 
Historical  Society,  Taunton,  Mass.  It  is  doubtless  the  best  deliniation 
of  this  celebrated  relic  which  has  yet  been  produced.  The  reader  should 
compare  it  with  those  made  by  Danforth  in  1080;  Cotton  Mather  in  1712: 
Greenwood  in  1730;  Sewall  in  1708:  Winthrop  in  1778;  Baylies  and  Good- 
win in  1790;  Kendall  in  1807:  Gardner  in  1812  and  the  Rhode  Island    His- 
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torieal  Society  in  1830,  all  depicted  in  the  Antiquitates  Americana?  of 
Rain  before  mentioned.  Dighton  Rock  is  now  in  possession  of  the 
above  society. 

15.  Vide  The  North  American  Review  for  1838,  pp.  101-208. 

10.  Vide  History  of  the  United  States.  By  George  Bancroft,  Bos- 
ton, 1841,  Vol.  I.,  p.  50. 

17.  Dicuil  in  De  Mensnra  Orbis  Terrae,  shows  that  the  Faroe  Is- 
lands were  known  to  the  Irish  as  early  as  725  and  Iceland  in  795.  Vide 
Antiquitanes  Americana?,  p.  204. 

18.  Vide  History  of  the  Voyages  and  Discoveries  made  in  the 
North,  by  John  Reinhold  Forster,  Dublin,  17S0.  Also  History  of  the 
Northmen  and  Danes  and  Norsemen  from  the  Earliest  Times,  etc.  By 
Henry  Wheaton,  London,  1831. 

19.  For  an  excellent  translation  of  the  Sagas  reference  may  be 
made  to  Voyages  of  the  Northmen  to  America,  Prince  Society,  Boston, 
1S77.     Edited  by  the  Reverend  Edmund  F.  Slafter,  A.  M. 

20.  In  going  to  the  ship  the  horse  which  he  had  mounted,  stum- 
bled causing  the  old  man  to  fall  off  and  bruise  his  foot,  which  discour- 
aged him  from  attempting  the  voyage. 

21.  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Webb,  secretary  of  the  Rhode  Island  Histori- 
cal Society,  in  Antiquitates  Americana?,  p.  3G8. 

22.  Vide  Report   on  the  Geology  of  Massachusetts,  p.  90,  et  scq. 

23.  Vide  Documentary  History  of  the  State  of  Maine  by  J.  G. 
Kohl,  Portland,  1809,  Vol.  1.  p.  71. 

24.  Vide  An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Discovery  of  America  by 
the  Norsemen,  by  Rasmus  B.  Anderson,  A.  M.,  Chicago,  1874,  p.  50,  et 
seq. 

25.  VideMigne's  Patrology  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  Vols.  119,  133,  139, 
143.  Archbishop  Adelbert  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Hamburg  in  1045  and 
died  in  1072.  Adam  of  Bremen  says  of  him,  that,  "he  was  so  gentle,  so 
generous,  so  hospitable,  so  desirous  of  divine  and  human  glory,  that 
little  Bremen,  having  become  known  by  his  virtue  like  another  Rome, 
was  devoutly  resorted  to  from  all  quarters  of  the  earth,  especially  from 
the  North.  Among  the  comers  were  Icelanders,  Greenlanders  and 
Arcadians,  who  came  to  ask  for  preachers."  Vide  Gesta  Pontificum 
Ecclesia?  Hamburgensis.    Book  III.,  ch.  33;  also  cf.  Book  IV.,  eh.  30. 

20.  Vide  Monumenta  Germania?  Historica,  edited  by  George 
Henry  Pertz,  Hannovene,  1840.  Tome  VII.  The  following  is  perhaps 
nearer  the  original.  Adam  speaking  of  his  friend  and  patron  Adelbert 
says,  "  He  spoke  also  of  another  island  found  in  that  ocean  called  ll'in- 
I((itd,  because  vines  grow  there  spontaneously,  yielding  excellent  wine. 
For  that  fruit  grew  there  spontaneously  we  know  not  by  fabulous 
report,  but  for  certain,  from  the  reports  of  the  Danes.  " 


REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  ANCIENT  IRON  WORKS, 

AND 

LEONARD  MANSIONS,  OF  TAUNTON, 

BY 

ELISHA  CLARK   LEONARD,  OF  NEW   BEDFORD. 


Read  before  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society,  Oct.  20,  1885. 


In  the  Genealogical  Register  for  July,  1884,  there  was 
a  paper  by  Capt.  J.  VV.  D.  Hall  upon  the  "Ancient  Iron 
Works  in  Taunton,  "  afterwards  read  before  this  society, 
which  threw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  early  history  of  that 
enterprise,  and  gave  us  glimpses  of  many  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  Taunton,  all  too  brief,  in  the  desire  that  they  incited 
for  more. 

Taunton  people  may  well  be  congratulated,  in  having 
come  into  possession  of  the  papers  of  Major  Thomas  Leon- 
ard, with  a  few  that  belonged  to  his  son  Samuel,  and  grand- 
son Elijah  ;  they  cover  nearly  a  hundred  years  and  are  full 
of  historical  matter,  very  valuable  to  the  local  antiqua- 
rian and  historian. 

We  learn  from  Capt.  Hall's  researches  that  the  Rayn- 
ham  Forge  was  a  joint  stock  company  called  the  "Taunton 
Iron  Works"  and,  although  subsequently  called  the  "  Leon- 
ard Forge,"  they  owned  but  very  little  stock  in  it  for  the 
first  ninety  years  of  its  existence,   James    Leonard,    the    im- 
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migrant,  owning  but  half  a  share,  which  he  held  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  agreements  made  by  the 
pioneers  of  the  town  with  Henry  and  James  Leonard  and 
Ralph  Russell,  in  October,  1652,  as  cited  in  Baylies'  his- 
tory, concerning  the  erection  of  this  bloomery. 

About  the  time  the  works  were  completed  and  ready 
for  business,  Henry  Leonard  and  Ralph  Russell  moved 
away,  but  James  Leonard  remained.  He  was  at  that  time 
thirty-two  years  of  age.  At  what  date  he  became  a  master 
workman  in  the  Forge  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  but 
probably  about  1660,  when  the  lease  was  made  to  George 
Hall  and  associates.  This  position  of.  master  workman  was 
peculiar.  He  paid  his  assistants,  and  received  a  stated  sum 
per  ton  for  iron  made,  and  was  responsible  for  the  quality. 
He  also  had  the  right  of  delegating  the  position  to  others, 
and  seems  to  have  retained  this  right  until  he  retired  to 
Whittington. 

About  1669-70  he  began  the  Forge  at  Whittington. 
This  was  exclusively  a  Leonard  Forge  and  continued  in 
their  possession  until  the  decease  of  "  Esquire  Samuel"  in 
1807. 

James  Leonard  conveyed  May  1st,  1675,  by  deed  to  his 
eldest  son  Thomas,  for  40  s.,  the  privilege  of  u  master  work- 
man "  at  the  east  or  finerie  hearth  of  the  Taunton  Iron 
Works.  He  undoubtedly  soon  after  conveyed  the  same 
privilege  to  his  second  son,  Capt.  James,  as  master  workman 
of  the  west  hearth.  In  1683,  Major  Thomas  was  elected 
clerk  and  manager  of  the  business.*  These  two  sons  con- 
tinued as  master  workmen  of  these  hearths,  delegating  to 
their  children  the  actual  working  and  production  of  the  iron. 

*  George   Hall  was  the  first  Clerk  and  manager;  his  son  John  Hall, 
Henry  Andrews  and  James  Walker,  continued  clerkships  until  I08S. 
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taut,  endeavored  to  recover  the  west  hearth,  but  was  unable 
to  effect  an  arrangement  with  Deacon  Samuel,  the  clerk, 
with  whom  the  matter  had  been  left.  There  was  evidently 
something  more  than  the  question  of  iron  in  this  disagree- 
ment. The  difficulty  was  a  matter  for  the  church  to  deal 
with,  where  it  continued  until  the  death  of  Zephaniah  in 
1766. 

HOPEWELL     IKOX     WOKKS. 

The  controversy  with  the  "Taunton  Iron  Works"  was 
fraught  with  important  results.  At  or  about  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  the  law  suit  in  1737,  Capt.  Zephaniah  pur- 
chased of  Jonathan  and  Joseph  Barney  part  of  a  saw-mill 
and  water  power  at  Hopewell  in  Taunton,  where  he  erected 
a  forge.  He  was  then  about  thirty-three  years  of  age,  full 
of  energy  and  superior  abilities.  He  soon  competed  with 
the  old  company,  and  compelled  them  to  resort  to  long  dis- 
tances, some  eight  miles  or  more,  to  procure  supplies  of  ore. 
His  improvements  and  energy  enabled  him  to  produce  iron 
at  cheaper  rates.  His  system  and  economy  resulted  in 
profits  and  extensions,  while  the  Raynham  companv  plodding 
along  in  the  ways  of  the  previous  century,  gradually  declined, 
and  finally  the  premises  were  sold,  passing  into  the  posses- 
sion  of  others. 

In  a  few  years  Capt.  Zephaniah  built  another  dam  and 
grist  mill  a  short  distance  above  his  forge,  at  what  is  now 
the  Read  &  Barton  works.  Dying  in  1766,  he  left  his 
property  to  be  divided  among  his  heirs. 

His  youngest  son,  Samuel,  then  a  youth,  insisted  upon 
a  collegiate  education  and  was  sent  to  Vale.  After  he  grail u- 
ated  in  1773,  he  returned  to  Taunton,  and,  having  inherited 
a  share  in  the  iron  works  at  Hopewell,  commenced  his  busi- 
ness life.  He  soon  bought  out  the  co-heirs.  His  indomita- 
ble energy  impelled  him  on,  and  then   commenced    at    Whit- 
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tington  the  extensive  development  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
terests of  Taunton,  so  fully  described  in  the  Taunton  His- 
tory of   Bristol  County,  by  Capt.  Hall. 


THE    OLD    OOTHIC     HOUSE. 


KAYNIIAU. 


In  Barber's  Historical  Collections  of  Mass.,  there  is  a 
rude  representation  of  the  "  Ancient  Leonard  House  in  Rayn- 
ham.  "  It  was  a  "  House  of  seven  gables,  "  built  after  the 
style  of  English  houses  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Ac- 
companying the  picture  are  extracts  from  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Lobes'  photography  of  Raynham  in  1793,  published  in  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  who  makes  this  house 
the  scene  of  some  graphic  descriptions  of  the  horrors  of 
King  Philips'  war  in   1675-6.      Let  us  examine  this   claim. 

Capt.  James  Leonard'2  in  1668  bought  of  Samuel  Paull 
eight  acres  of  landman  the  west  side  of  the  lion  Works 
Pond.  The  town  gave  him  three-quarters  of  an  acre  to 
build  upon  and  at  the  division  of  his  father's  estate  in  1691 
he  had  the  "old  house  lot,"  or  "  Billington   lot,  "    so    called, 
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which  was  valued  at  five  pounds.  These  lots,  by  the  pro- 
prietors' and  other  records,  were  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Iron  Works  Pond  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  to  the 
Fowling  Pond,  leading  by  Amy  Leonard's  and  the  Briggs 
mansions.  The  town  also  gave  him  "  three  acres  of  land 
for  rectifying  the  meeting  house"  and  he  purchased  fifty 
acres  from  John  Pole.  These  lands  were  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Fowling  Pond  road  and  opposite  the  above  mentioned 
lots. 

From  this  description  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lands  on 
the  west  side  of  the  pond  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  Forge  were  the  property  of  Capt.  James  Leonard'-,  and 
that  his  father,  James1,  never  owned  any  land  there  except 
the  lot  given  to  him  by  Thomas  Billington,  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre,  also,  that  Major  Thomas  had  no  land  on 
that  side  of  the  pond  except  about  a  mile  further  north, 
which  in  his  will  he  gave  to  Thomas,  Jr. 

.  The  Leonard  house  with  the  "dome  and  gables,  "  stood 
on  the  west  side  of  the  road  to  the  Fowling  Pond,  about  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  Forge.  It  was  of  two  stories  and 
fronted  south,  with  the  end  and  porch  toward  the  road,  was 
built  by  Capt.  James  Leonard*2,  about  1700.  A  large  house 
for  those  days,  and  its  ample  dimensions  afforded  abundance 
of  room  for  the  hospitality  of  its  owner.  In  it  were  held 
the  gatherings  of  the  neighborhood  ;  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  stockholders  of  the  Old  Forge,  and  on  training  days  the 
usual  refreshments  were  here  dispensed  after  the  arduous 
duties  of  the  field  were  over. 

By  Capt.  James'  will  this  house  and  lands  were  divided. 
One  half  of  the  house  and  lands  on  thegiorth  and  east  were 
given  to  his  wife  for  life  and  after  her  to  his  grandson  Zeph- 
aniah,  and  the  other  half  to  his  son  Stephen,  father  oi 
Zephaniah. 
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The  latter  afterwards  bought  of  his  brothers  and  sisters 
their  shares  of  the  homestead,  which,  with  other  tracts  his 
father  had  purchased  on  the  south  side,  covering  the  lands 
more  recently  held  by  Horatio  Leonard,  Esq.,  made  a  large 
farm. 

Here  Capt.  Zephaniah  resided,  continuing  the  hos- 
pitality of  his  ancestors.  He  was  major  of  the  Regiment 
and  captain  of  the  cavalry  attached  thereto.  He  was  ap- 
pointed a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1 76 1, 
which  office  he  continued  to  hold  until  his  death,  April  23d, 
1766.  His  wife  died  the  same  day  and  they  were  buri- 
ed together  in  the  Plain  cemetery  in  Taunton.  Their 
epitaph  was  the  composition  of  their  learned  pastor,  Rev. 
Dr.  Perez  Fobes. 

Dying  intestate  his  homestead  was  divided.  The  house 
and  northerly  part  of  the  estate  were  retained  by  his  eldest 
son,  Capt.  Joshua,  and  Col.  Zephaniah,  the  second  son,  who 
was  forty  years  Sheriff  of  the  county,  held  the  southerly 
part.  Capt.  Joshua  Leonard  followed  the  hospitable  habits 
of  his  father  and  died  in  18 16  at  the  ripe  age  of  ninety- 
one  years.  The  homestead  went  to  his  son,  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph Leonard,  who  died  in  1843.  James  Leonard,  his  only 
son,  then  inherited  the  homestead. 

The  Old  Gothic  Mansion,  after  standing  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  had  become  somewhat  dilapidated.  The 
necessary  repairs  required  a  heavy  outlay,  and  it  was  deemed 
best  to  build  a  new  house,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and 
about  1850  the, old  house  was  demolished,  after  sheltering 
five  generations  of  the  family. 

THE  OLD  GAMUREL   ROOTED  HOUSE   AT   RAYNHAM    FORGE. 

The  old  road  from  Taunton  to  Bridgewater  runs  north- 
easterly as  it  approached  the  Raynham  Forge.     It  then  turns 
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to  the  cast  and  crosses  the  dam,  continuing  in  that  direction 
about  five  hundred  yards,  where  it  again  turns  northerly  to- 
wards Raynham  centre.  Here  a  road  hears  off  to  the* south- 
east, towards  South  Raynham  and  Kast  Taunton. 

About  five  hundred  yards  down  this  road  stood  the  first 
meeting  house  of  the  town,  Rev.  John  Wales  the  first 
pastor. 


Till-'  (ll.lt   liAMHKKL    Hon 


About  fifty  yards  above  the  dam,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Forge  Pond  is  the  "waste  way,"  which  makes  a  little 
sweep  down  under  the  road  as  it  turns  to  cross  the  dam, 
and  flows  into  the  main  stream  below  the  works,  forming  an 
island.  The  north  side  of  the  island  above  the  road  com- 
prises nearly  an  acre  of  land,  the  ownership  of  which  was 
evidently  a  matter  of  dispute  during  the  "friendly  law 
suit"  of  1737.  On  it  stood  the  old  gambrel  roofed  house  of 
very  ancient  date. 
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In  the  Leonard  papers  referred  to  there  arc  four  deposi- 
tions prepared  by  Deacon  Samuel  Leonard,  grandson  of 
James,  concerning  this  property,  for  the  signatures  of 
Thomas  the  eldest  son  of  Major  Thomas  Leonard,  Hannah 
Dean,  a  daughter  of  James  Leonard,  senior,  Uriah  Leonard, 
his  youngest  son,  and  Kbenezer  Campbell  a  workman  about 
the  forge. 

DISPOSITION     OF      THOMAS     LEONARD,    JR. 

"I,  Thomas  Leonard  of  Kaynham,  being  now  in  the  seventy -fifth 
year  of  my  age,  etc.,  declare: — I  very  well  remember  that  my  hon'rd 
grandfather,  viz.,  James  Leonard  of  Taunton,  late  deceased,  did  with 
his  family  dwell  in  a  house  standing  on  the  north  side  of  the  country 
road  near  the  old  iron  works  then  in  Taunton,  and  I  well  remember  that 
my  said  grandfather  did  keep  within  fence  and  improve  nearly  all  the 
land  on  the  northerly  side  of  said  road  between  the  pond  belonging  to 
said  iron  works  and  the  Waste  brook  (so  called)  that  did  mn  out  of 
said  pond,  and  that  my  said  grandfather  had  a  blacksmith  shop  and  a 
storehouse  or  cillar  on  said  land,  near  unto  the  waste  gate  (so  called; 
belonging  unto  said  iron  works  pond,  and  that  my  s'd  grandfather  did 
dwell  in  said  house  and  improve  said  land  with  an  orchard  there  grow- 
ing all  my  youthful  days  so  far  back  as  1  can  remember  anything  and 
until  I  was  near  fourteen  years  old;  and  the  said  land  he  kept  within 
fence  all  the  latter  part  of  his  life  time  until  I  was,  I  think,  upwards  of 
twenty-four  years  old;  and  said  land  was  then  called  and  accounted,  to- 
gether with  all  the  land  lying  between  said  Waste  brook  and  the  brook 
that  did  run  from  the  iron  works  to  be  company's  land  and  to  belong  to 
the  owners  of  said  iron  works.  I  do  further  testify  that  there  was  a 
certain  piece  of  land  adjoining  to  the  northerly  side  of  the  aforesaid 
Waste  gate  and  within  the  enclosure  of  my  uncle,  James  Leonard  [son 
of  the  elder  James]  in  his  days,  bounded  by  a  certain  partition  fence,  by 
estimation  between  ten  and  twenty  rods,  which  was  called  the  com- 
pany's land  and  accounted  to  belong  to  the  owners  of  said  iron  works, 
and  in  the  time  of  my  honored  father,  Thomas  Leonard,  was  clerk  of 
said  iron  works  myself  with  seveial  others  by  him  were  employed  to  dig 
earth  thereon  to  repair  a  breach  or  breaches  at  said  waste  gate  without 
any  denial  or  molestation.  And  I  further  declare  to  my  certain  knowl- 
edge my  father,  Thomas  Leonard,  did  improve  within  fence  consider- 
able parts  of  that  piece  of  land  first  above  mentioned  lying  on  the 
northerly  side  of  the  country  road  and  between  the  Waste  brook  (so 
called)  and  the  iron  works  pond,  and  as   1    was   then    informed    he    had 
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hired  it  or  taken  a  lease  thereof  of  the  company  or  owners  of  said  iron 
works,  and  the  time  when,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  was  in  the  years 
1703-4-5  and  6  that  said  hand  was  improved  by  him  within  fence." 

Hannah  Dean  states  that  she  is  aged  about  seventy-six 
years  and  testifies  about  the  same.  Kbenezer  Campbell  is 
over  sixty  and  states  the  same.  Uriah  Leonard  says  he  is 
aged  seventy-three  years,  that  his  "  honored  father  James 
Leonard  with  his  family  lived  in  the  house  on  the  northerly 
side  of  the  country  road  and  improved  all  the  land  between 
the  Pond  and  the  Waste  brook,  and  that  his  father  told  him, 
he,  Uriah  was  born  in  said  house,  and  that  he  had  lived  there 
near  ten  years  before  I  was  born,  and  continued  to  live  there 
until  I  was  grown  to  man's  estate.  "  The  rest  of  the  declara- 
tion is  similar  to  the  others  as  regards  ownership. 

This  statement  of  Uriah  is  important.  He  was  born, 
by  the  record,  July  ioth,  1662,  and  shows  that  his  father 
had  been  living  in  the  old  house  since  1653,  and  that  he  con- 
tinued to  live  there  until  Uriah  had  grown  to  man's  estate. 
This  also  agrees  with  the  other  declarations. 

James  Leonard,  the  elder,  about  1682,  built  a  house 
for  himself  east  of  the  pond  on  the  north  side  of  the  coun- 
try road.  The  location  is  readily  traced  by  wills  and  deeds. 
It  went  to  Major  Thomas  Leonard.  By  him  it  was  devised 
to  his  son,  Dea.  Samuel,  and  by  him  to  his  son,  Dea.  Sam- 
uel, who  died  December  21,  1749.  It  was  set  off  in  a  fee  to 
the  widow  Abigail,  in  lieu  of  dower,  with  eight  acres  of 
land  adjoining.  She  sold  the  house  and  land  to  John  King 
in  1768,  who  sold  to  Capt.  Abraham  Hathaway,  July  }d, 
1770.  Capt.  Hathaway  resided  there  until  about  1783  when 
the  house  was  taken  down,  having  built  the  house  where  his 
great  grandson  now  resides  near  the  road — a  few  roils  east 
of  the  old  site. 
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The  James  Leonard  house  was  a  large  two-story  in 
front  gambrd  roofed,  and  stood  some  seventy  feet  back 
from  the  road.  Formerly  there  were  large  elm  trees  near  it 
but  they  have  long  since  disappeared. 

Major  Thomas  Leonard  had  built  a  house  some  years 
before,  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  nearly  opposite.  It 
was  demolished  in  1752  or  '53  by  his  grandson,  Deacon 
Elijah  Leonard,  who  built  a  house  a  little  in  front  nearer  the 
road,  about  where  Mr.  John  P.  Spinney  has  erected  his  new 
house  and  who  owns  the  premises  that  were  in  the  Leonard 
family  over  200  years. 

The  above  declarations,  together  with  the  wills  and 
division  of  estates,  settle  two  questions,  viz.  :  That  the  "Old 
Gothic  House "  so  often  mentioned  in  historic  statements 
was  not  built  until  after  1691  and  that  at  the  time  of  Philip's 
war,  there  were  but  two  houses  here,  viz.:  Major  Thomas 
Leonard's  and  the  gam brel  roofed  house,  nearly  opposite  the 
forge,  in  which  James  Leonard  resided  from  about  1653  to 
about  1682.  This  house  in  the  course  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty  years  received  extensive  repairs  and  perhaps  some 
alterations. 

My  friend,  Samuel  Adams  Drake,  Esq.,  whose  judg- 
ment in  such  matters  is  and  ought  to  be  of  great  weight 
writes  in  regard  to  it,  after  referring  to  some  repairs  that 
had  evidently  been  made  : 

''Yet  while  so  unsatisfactory  in  some  respeets,  these  alterations  con- 
clusively show  the  great  age  of  the  original  structure.  All  the  materials 
are  such  as  were  used  at  quite  an  early  date,  when  building  timber  was 
both  abundant  and  convenient.  The  size  of  the  timbers,  all  rough 
hewn  oak,  I  think,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  laying  them;  the  old  chim- 
ney bricks  found  under  the  floors;  the  use  of  oak  boards,  wrought  nails 
and  other  materials  long  since  unused  in  building,  all  point  to  a  time 
far  back  of  the  day  when  the  house  was  altered. 

"The  west  end  of  the  house  seemed  intact;  on  that  account  I  ex- 
amined it  the  more  carefully.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  part  stands  just 
as  it  originally  did,  inasmuch  as  no  alterations   could   be    detected  any- 
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where.  From  the  best  judgment  I  am  able  to  form,  I  should  say  that 
the  greater  part  of  this  house  might  be  anywhere  from  two  hundred 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  old.  " 

The  affidavits  before  referred  to,  drawn  about  1745  in 
which  they  declare  "the  house  now  standing  on  the  north 
side  of  the  country  road,"  together  with  other  circumstances 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  forge,  settles  in  my  mind 
the  date  of  erection. 

When  the  company  was  formed  to  build  the  iron  works 
they  had  the  grant  of  the  place  for  the  works  and  certain 
other  rights.  There  is  no  account  of  any  purchase  of  land 
by  the  company.  They  selected  this  location  in  the  undi- 
vided lands  of  "Old  Taunton,"  and,  as  there  were  no  build- 
ings near,  the  first  thing  was  to  erect  some  sort  of  a  habita- 
tion, wherein  could  reside  the  superintendent  or  agent  of  the 
company,  and  where  the  cooking  for  the  men  engaged  in 
building  the  dam  and  works  could  be  done,  and  they  accord- 
ingly built  this  house  about  1653  and  James  Leonard  mov- 
ed from  Braintree  into  it. 

No  mention  is  made  by  Major  Thomas  of  any  such 
building  during  his  administration  which  he  certainly  would 
have  done  had  one  been  erected.  The  affidavits  of  1735  or 
'36  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  lawsuits  show  that 
it  was  built  eighty-two  years  previous. 

At  the*  termination  of  the  suit  in  1 74 1,  the  company 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  build.  Deacon  Samuel,  the  clerk. 
died  in  1745,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Samuel  who  died 

1749- 

The  price  of  the  shares  and  declining  dividends  indicate 
that  the  business  was  growing  more  and  more  unprofitable, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  disaster  followed  in  1767, 
and  that  a  few  years  later,  the  works  passed  from  Deacon 
Elijah  (who  succeeded  his  brother  Samuel,)  and  the  company. 
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into  the  hands  of  Josiah  Dean,  Esq.,  who  changed  the  busi- 
ness and  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  little  settlement  and  to 
the  Raynham  Iron  Works. 

It  was  about  1779-80  that  the  repairs  and  alterations 
took  place  in  the  old  house.  Mr.  Dean  refitted  it  for  William 
By  ram  a  relative,  and  a  trusted  employee  in  the  forge.  A 
new  chimney  was  built,  and  little  porch  at  the  front  entrance 
was  added.  The  old  roof,  which  in  the  course  of  a  hundred 
and  thirty  years,  had  no  doubt  become  considerably  demor- 
alized, was  straightened  up  and  new  rafters  inserted.  The 
old  window  frames  were  taken  out  and  more  modern  ones 
put  in  ;  the  clapboards,  weatherworn  and  loose,  were  taken 
off  and  shingles  put  on  ;  the  cellar  way  was  changed  to  the 
front  of  the  house,  and  from  appearances  the  floor  of  the 
east  room  repaired ;  but  the  solid  oak  sills  of  ten  inches 
square,  the  posts  of  six  by  eight  inches,  and  the  oak  boards 
that  covered  the  building,  were  too  enduring  to  need  repairs. 
The  front  of  the  house  consists  of  two  rooms,  The  east 
room  about  fifteen  feet  by  twelve  ;  the  west  room  about 
twelve  feet  square  ;  the  upper  rooms  are  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions, only  there  appears  to  have  been  a  partition  in  the  up- 
per east  room  dividing  it  into  two  parts. 

The  "lean-to  "  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  house 
and  is  divided  into  three  rooms.  The  original  "lean-to"  was 
.somewhat  wider  and  the  back  part  came  nearer  the  ground. 
The  tradition  is,  that  when  the  repairs  were  made  in  1781 
the  present  "lean-to"  was  constructed  from  the  timber  of 
the  old  meeting  house  removed.  Old  mortices  in  the  timber 
show  that  they  had  been  previously  used. 

From  the  affidavits  mentioned  we  learn  that  this  house 
was  occupied  from  about  1653  to  1682    by    James    Leonard, 
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senior.  After  his  removal  into  his  new  house  there  is  no  re- 
cord of  its  occupants,  until  1780,  but  it  was  probably  rent- 
ed by  some  of  the  principal  workmen  in  the  Forge. 

After  Hon.  Josiah  Dean  made  the  repairs  Mr.  Byram 
went  to  housekeeping  in  it  in  1810.  Josiah  Dean,  Jr.,  then 
occupied  it,  until  his  father's  death  in  1818,  when  he  moved 
to  the  old  homestead. 

Maj.  Eliab  B.  Dean  was  the  next  occupant  who  con- 
tinued there  until  1830,  when  his  family  becoming  large  for 
the  old  mansion,  he  built  a  new  house  for  himself,  and  Theo- 
dore, his  son  took  possession  of  the  old  one  and  with  his  sis 
ter  (now  Mrs.  Bradford)  for  housekeeper,  made  it  a  social 
boarding  house  about  four  years  for  Mr.  Bradford,  foreman, 
and  other  workingmen  in  the  Forge.  After  Mr.  Dean  left, 
it  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Tweedy,  an  employe  in  the  Forge, 
about  twenty  years,  since  which  time  it  has  been  unoccupied. 

It  was  in  this  old  house  opposite  the  Forge  that  James 
Leonard  frequently  entertained  King  Philip  as  he  went  to 
and  from  his  hunting  lodge  at  Fowling  Pond,  a  mile  or  more 
above,  and  whereby  that  friendship  arose  which,  tradition 
says,  was  instrumental  in  protecting  the  people  of  Taunton 
from  the  raids  of  Philip  and  his  warriors. 

Here  also  were  entertained  many  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Taunton  ;  Mistress  Pole,  Dea.  Richard  Williams,  Capt.  Wm. 
Pole,  George  Hall,  Deacons  John  and  Walter  Deane,  the 
Walkers,  Gilberts,  Parkers,  Austins,  Cobbs,  Hodges,  Wil- 
bores,  Richmonds  and  others  partook  of  its  hospitality. 

During  the  war  of  1676  the  forge  was  garrisoned  for  its 
protection  and  the  security  of  this  house  and  of  Major 
Thomas  Leonard's.  The  position  of  the  three  buildings 
were  admirable  for  this  defence. 

Almost  coeval  with  the  first  settlement  of  Taunton  it 
has  stood  as  a  land  mark  for  two  hunched    and    thirty    years 
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•and  more,  in  its  quaint,  old,  sturdy  architecture,  a  perfect 
gem  to  the  artist  and  lover  of  the  picturesque.  It  was  the 
oldest  building  by  far  in  this  section  of  the  country  and  ranks 
among  the  earliest  in  the  commonwealth. 

[This  paper  was  prepared  for  publication  in   1885  and  a 
photographic  view  of  the  old    house  taken  for    engraving    a 
few  days   before  it    was   demolished  :   but  the  paper   was   un- 
avoidably delayed  and  finally  read  before  this  society. 
Mr.    Leonard  then  added, 

Alas  !  as  I  write  the  order  has  gone  forth  and  the  last 
old  mansion  has  been  swept  away.     We  have  lost  a  jewel ! 

At  the  close  of  the  reading  Judge  Fuller  offered  com- 
mendatory remarks  of  the  interesting  sketches  as  evincing 
much  research  and  so  clearly  sustained  by  historical  facts 
and  records  that  all  must  accept  the  author's  positions;  and 
he  moved  also  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Leonard  for  the 
paper  and  the  photograph  view  of  the  ancient  house  pre- 
sented by  him,  which  was  unanimously  passed.  Mr.  Leon- 
ard was  proposed  and  elected  an  honorary  member. 

The  above  paper  disposes  of  the  erroneous  traditions 
that  have  passed  into  history  a  hundred  years,  by  irrefuta- 
ble deeds  and  records.] 
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Gen.  Ebenezer  W.  Peirce. 
Read  before  (lie  Oi.n  Colony  Historical  Sociktv,  Jan.  9,  188S. 

Concerning  those  white  inhabitants  of  ancient  Taunton, 
whose  lives  were  sacrificed  in  that  terrible  conflict  between 
races,  now  known  as  King  Philip's  war,  we  have  never  real- 
ized the  fulfillment  of  that  poetic  prophecy  : — 

"  Long  after  years  the  tale  shall  tell, 
In  words  of  light  revealed, 
Who  bravely  fought,  who  nobly  fell.  " 

Nor  do  I  present  myself  before  you  with  the  power  to  tell 
all  the  story  concerning  that  matter,  or  those  persons,  which 
ought  long  since  to  have  been  fully  told,  and  should  not  un- 
til this  date  have  suffered  a  criminal  neglect  which  has  con- 
signed the  evidence  of  nearly  all  its  interesting  facts  to 
oblivion. 

The  evidences  which  still  remain  are  too  conclusive  to 
permit  us  to  believe  that  no  more  than  five  Taunton  people 
were  slain  in  that  war,  but,  unfortunately,  their  names  and 
the  circumstances  attending  their  tragic  deaths  have  not 
been  preserved  with  that  clearness    which    marks    what    has 
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been  handed  down  to  us  through  more  than  two  entire  cen- 
turies, concerning  those  martyrs,  Henry  Andrews,  James 
Bell,  Edward  Bobit,  James  Phillips  and  John  Tisdale. 

We  hope  not  to  be  considered  invidious  in  repeating 
and  thus  impressing  upon  your  minds  the  true  story,  or  that 
part  of  the  sorrowful  details  still  preserved,  concerning  those 
murdered  men  above  referred  to. 

Capt.  Benjamin  Church,  that  mighty  Nimrod  of  the 
red  man,  whose  sword  was  bravely  drawn  in  that  cruel  war, 
and  whose  pen  so  carefully  and  truthfully  portrayed  and 
preserved  many  of  its  interesting  details,  that  would  other- 
wise long  since  have  been  irretrievably  lost,  informs  us  that 
immediately  after  the  commencement  of  Indian  hostilities 
in  the  then  frontier  town  of  Swansea,  an  express  came  from 
the  governor  of  Plymouth  colony  directing  the  captains  of 
the  local  militia  in  the  several  towns  to  march  with  the 
greater  part  of  their  men  in  arms  to  Taunton  and  to  report 
on  Monday  night  to  Major  William  Bradford  of  Plymouth, 
who  was  to  be  there  to  receive  and  organize  the  force,  and 
send  it  forward  to  the  field  or  fields  of  action,  in  or  near  the 
town  of  Swansea,  or  elsewhere. 

To  the  better  understanding  of  the  subject,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  Indian  hostilities  in  Swansea  had  com- 
menced on  Sunday,  the  20th  of  June,  1675,  but  none  of  the 
white  people  were  slain  until  Thursday,  the  24th,  and  the 
next  Monday  night,  June  28th,  the  Plymouth  colony  forces, 
were  ordered  to  report  at   Taunton. 

Capt.  Benjamin  Church  gives  us  to  understand  that  the 
Indians  on  that  sorrowful  Thursday  slew  in  one  part  of 
Swansea  two  of  the  white  inhabitants,  and  then,  or  soon 
after,  in  that  ancient  township,  eight  or  more,  and  the  evi- 
dence is  reliable  that  the  Indians  also,  at  or   near    the    same 
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time,  slew  another,  named  Lawton,  and  whose  place  of  resi- 
dence was  in  that  part  of  ancient  Freetown,  now  Fall  River. 
Capt.  Church  also  informs  us  that  "the  enemy,  flushed  with 
those  exploits  grew  bolder  and  skulking  everywhere  in  the 
bushes  shot  at  all  passengers  and  killed  many  that  ventured 
abroad.  " 

Among  the  gathering  hosts  of  white  warriors  in  Taun- 
ton was  Major  John  Freeman  of  Fastham,  county  of  Barn- 
stable, from  whose  letter  to  Gov.  Josias  Winslow  we  copy, 
to  give  a  more  thorough  realization  of  what  was  then  being 
enacted  in  Taunton.  It  appears  that  the  Indians  did  not 
wait  for  the  troops  fo  attack  them  in  their  own  section  of 
the  country  near  Mount  Mope,  but  were  laying  siege  to 
Taunton  while  the  combined  forces  of  all  Plymouth  colony 
were  being  concentrated  there.  Here  is  the  extract  from 
Major  John  Freeman's  letter,  written  in  Taunton,  to  Gov. 
Josias   Winslow  of   Marshfield  : — 

"  This  morning  three  of  our  men  were  slain  close  by 
one  of  our  courts  of  guard  ;  houses  are  burned  in  our  sight  ; 
our  men  are  picked  off  at  every  bush.  The  design  of  the 
enemy  is  not  to  face  the  army  but  to  fall  on  us  as  they 
have  advantage.  " 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  a  lively,  and  to  white  peoble,  a 
sanguinary  and  destructive  fusilade  was  being  indulged  in  at 
Taunton,  all  the  more  aggravating  and  annoying  because  the 
missiles  and  arrows  of  death  were  hurled  from  thoroughly 
masked  batteries  that  completely  concealed. from  sight  their 
stealthy  and  revengeful  foes. 

War  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  had  been  commenced 
as  they  proposed  to  conduct  it,  and  continued  to  carry  it  on, 
by  ambuscades  and  surprises.  The  red  warriors  were  secret 
as  beasts  of  prey  ;  thorough  adepts,  and  complete  masters  of 
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the  art  of  ambush  and  surprise  ;  skillful  marksmen,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  supplied  with  fire  arms,  in  the  success- 
ful use  of  which  they  equaled  the  whites.  Fleet  of  foot, 
conversant  with  all  the  paths  of  the  forest,  patient  of  fatigue, 
maddened  with  passion  for  vengeance  and  when  pursued 
by  any  considerable  body  of  white  men  they  fled  to  the 
swamps  where,  hid  in  the  greenwood  thickets,  dense  foliage 
muffled  the  eyes  of  their  pursuers,  and  by  the  rapidity  of 
their  descent  seemed  omnipresent  among  the  scattered  vil- 
lages which  they  ravaged. 

Thus  all  New  England  was  soon  thrown  into  a  state  of 
excitement  and  unrivaled  terror  to  travelers  about  the  coun- 
try ;  whether,  passing  from  one  town  to  another,  or  between 
the  fortified  houses  in  the  same  town,  no  safety  could  be  en- 
sured, for  exploring  parties  were  constantly  being  waylaid  by 
wily  savages,  surprised  and  taken  into  cruel  captivity,  or 
massacred  and  their  mangled  bodies  and  disjointed  limbs 
hung  upon  trees  to  terrify  pursuers.  Such  were  the  dan- 
gers that  lurked  around  the  spot  whereon  stands  the  build- 
ing in  which  we  are  now  assembled  and  where  we  are  so 
pleasantly,  happily  and  safely  convened  ;.  and  in  token  of  our 
gratitude  to  the  memory  of  those  who  so  long  ago  suffered. 
let  us  see  to  it  that  they  no  longer  sleep  neglected  and  for- 
gotten in  their  graves. 

The  Proprietors'  Records  of  ancient  and  original  Taun- 
ton inform  us  that  John  Tisdale  was  killed  by  the  Indians 
June  27th,  1675,  and  if  so,  his  death  occurred  on  Sunday, 
just  one  week  after  the  natives  commenced  hostilities  at 
Swansea,  and  three  days  after  the  first  white  inhabitants  of 
Swansea  were  slain.  Concerning  the  death  of  John  Tisdale, 
it  is  also  stated  that  in  addition  to  taking  his  life,  the  In- 
dians the  same  day  burned  his  house  in  Taunton. 
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Among  the  Win  stow  papers  at  Marshfield,  a  letter  was 
preserved  addressed  to  Gov.  Josias  Winslow,  and  signed 
with  the  initials  N.  T.  This  letter  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  Capt.  Nathaniel  Thomas  of  Marshfield.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  written  at  Mount  Hope,  August  10, 
1675,  and  eonveys  a  minute  aceount  of  the  battle  fought 
with  the  Indians  in  Rehoboth  on  the  morning  of  August  1, 
1675.  Of  the  Indians  therein  engaged  this  letter  informs 
us  that  they  had  little  powder  but  plenty  of  shot,  and,  fur- 
ther, that  the  first  Indian  killed  was  one  of  those  who  shot 
Tisdale  at  Taunton,  and  with  the  dead  Indian  was  found  Tis- 
dale's  gun.  That  was  the  engagement  in  which  the  Indian 
called  "  Ninirod  "  was  slain,  and  the  writer  of  the  letter  was 
careful  to  inform  us  that  Nimrod  had  but  three  or  four 
charges  of  powder,  and  the  rest  of  the  Indians  found  slain 
were  as  badly  provided:  Hut  he  with  whose  body  Tisdale's 
gun  was  found  was  even  more  scantily  supplied,  .having  no 
powder  at  all  save  the  charge  in  the   gun. 

Misfortunes  seldom  come  singly,  and  the  family  depriv- 
ed of  its  father  June  27th,  1675,  l()st  'ts  mother  by  death 
December,  1676,  or  about  one  year  and  a  half  later.  The 
maiden  name  of  Sarah,  the  wife  of  John  Tisdale,  was  Walk- 
er. The  children  were  John,  James,  Joshua,  Joseph  and 
Abigail.  John  was  united  in  marriage  with  Hannah  Rogers 
of  Duxbury,  November  23d,  1664.  James  was  born  in  or 
near  the  year  1643.  1  nc  naraie  of  his  wife  was  Mary.  He 
died  January  14,  17  15,  and  was  buried  in  the  ancient  ceme- 
tery near  the  residence  of  the  late  Jabez  Kox,  Ksc|.,  in 
Berkley,  where  a  rough  brown  stone  bearing  a  still  legible 
inscription  marks  his  grave.  He  was  one  of  the  six  original 
purchasers  of  Assonet  neck  in  Berkley,  by  deed  executed 
November  12,  1677.  Mary,  his  widow,  died  September  9, 
1713,  aged  sixty-six.      Her  remains   were  interred  beside  the 
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grave  of  her  husband  and  the  spot  is  marked  by  a  stone 
bearing  the  inscription  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  the 
knowledge  concerning  her.  Joshua  Tisdale,  son  of  John, 
received  lands  that  had  been  his  father's  in  Freetown,  being 
known  as  the  23d  lot  in  the  Freeman's  purchase.  John  Tis- 
dale, the  parent,  was  one  of  the  twenty-six  original  pur- 
chasers of  old  or  West  Freetown,  bought  of  the  Indians 
April  2d,   1659. 

A  considerable  portion  of  Assonet  village  stands  upon 
the  23d  lot,  purchased  by  John  Tisdale,  and  after  his  decease 
was  owned  by  his  son,  Joshua.  The  dam  that  spans  the  river 
at  Assonet  village  is  upon  that  23d  lot,  and  was  originally 
built  by  Joshua  Tisdale  and  thereon  he  caused  to  be  erected 
a  grist  mill  that  was  probably  the  earliest  mill  of  that  kind 
operated  within  the  limits  of  Freetown.  Joshua's  residence 
was  on  the  westerly  end  of  said  lot,  some  distance  from  the 
public  road.  His  house  was  taken  down  some  sixty  years 
ago.  He  was  elected  town  clerk  of  Freetown,  March  30, 
1696,  and  served  four  years.  He  was  chosen  selectman  of 
Freetown  in  1696  and  held  that  position  six  years.  He  was 
constable  one  year  and  assessor  three'.  He  married  Abigail 
Andrews  of  Taunton,  July  5,  1688.  He  and  his  wife  are 
supposed  to  have  been  interred  in  the  Tisdale  burial  ground 
and  their  graves  covered  with  two  heavy  slabs  of  dark  color- 
ed stone,  but,  neither  stone  bears  their  names  or  the  name 
of  any  one  else.  Upon  one  of  the  stone  slabs  are  found 
plainly  and  handsomely  inscribed  the  words  "  Here  lieth  the 
body  of,  "  but  there  the  inscription  ends  leaving  the  inquirer 
ignorant  of  whom.  Abigail,  the  daughter  of  John  Tisdale 
and  wife,  married  Edward  Bobit  of  Taunton,  September  1, 
1683.  He  was  born  July  15,  1655,  and  the  eldest  son  of 
Edward  Bobit,  who  was  slain  by  the  Indians,  and  of  whom 
we  shall  presently  speak  more  fully. 
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Concerning  John  Tisdale,  we  will  close  this  brief  sketch 
by  adding  that  before  locating  in  Tauntcn  he  had  for  several 
years  been  a  resident  of  Duxbury.  We  find  him  enumer- 
ated among  the  inhabitants  of  Duxbury  who  were  able  to 
bear  arms  in  1643  ;  he  was  a  grand  juryman  in  1644  and 
1647.  He  was  a  selectman  of  Taunton  in  1673,  1674  and 
1675  ;  and  in  1674  represented  Taunton  in  the  General 
Court.  His  death  deprived  the  town  of  a  member  of  its 
board  of  selectmen  and  its  then  last  representative  to  the 
General  Court. 

About  the  last  of  May  or  early  in  June,  1676,  General 
Josias  Winslow,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Governor  Thomas 
Hinckley,  wrote: — 

"  Since  the  damage  done  at  Bridgewater  and  Plymouth 
which  you  have  knowledge  of,  the  enemy  have  killed  four 
stout  men  at  Taunton  and  carried  away  two  lusty  youths, 
Mr.  Henry  Andrews,  James  Hell,  James  Phillips  and  the 
two  youths  all  at  one  time,  being  securely  planting  two  or 
three  miles  from  the  town  ;  the  other  one,  Kdward  Bobit, 
killed  at  another  place ;  the  four  men  leaving  thirty-two 
fatherless  children  in  a  hard  world.  " 

Kclwarj)  Babbitt,  or  Bobit  as  Gen.  Winslow  wrote  the 
surname,  was  enumerated  among  the  inhabitants  of  Taunton 
who  were  able  to  bear  arms  in  1643,  which  fact  shows  that 
at  that  date  he  was  more  than  sixteen  years  old  but  under 
sixty.  In  1668  he  with  John  Hathway  and  Timothy  Hol- 
loway  purchased  four  hundred  acres  tract  of  land  in  what 
was  then  Taunton,  but  now  Berkley.  This  tract  had  been 
the  farm  of  Mr.  William  Hook  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Street. 
Edward  Bobit  was  grand  juryman  for  Taunton  in  1668.  He 
appears  to  have  been  married  in  or  near  the  year  1654.  The 
names  of  his  children  were  as  follows: — Kdward,  born    July 
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15,  1655,  married,  February  1,  1683,  Abigail  Tisdale  ;  Sarah, 
born,  March  20,  1657,  married  March  25,  1680,  Samuel 
Pitts;  Hannah,  born,  March  9,  1660;  Damans,  born,  Sep- 
tember 15,  1663;  Elkanah,  born,  December  5,  1665,  married 
June  25,  1699,  Elizabeth  Briggs;  Dorcas,  born,  June  20^. 
1667,  died  April  9,  1674,  aged  6  years,  9  months,  20  days; 
Esther,  born,  April  15,  1669,  married  August  23,  1693,  Ed- 
ward Paul).  He  died  July  5,  1740;  she  died  November  15,, 
1751.  Ruth,  born,  August  7 (  167 1;  Deliverance,  bom, 
December  1  5,  1673. 

The  site  of  the  house  of  Edward  Babbitt  is  still  point- 
ed out  by  one  of  his  lineal  descendants,  Mr.  Enoch  Brad- 
ford Babbitt  of  Berkley,  it  being  near  the  present  residence 
of  the  latter  and  within  the  limits  of  the  purchase  made  by 
John  Hathway,  Edward  Babbitt  and  Timothy  Hollo  way,  in 
1658. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Indian  hostilities  in  June, 
1675,  Edward  Babbitt  and  family  were  compelled  to  aban- 
don their  homes  in  what  is  now  Berkley,  and  beat  a  hasty 
retreat  to  one  of  the  fortified  houses  not  far  from  the  Green 
in  Taunton.  There  they  remained  nearly  or  quite  a  year 
when  Edward  ventured  to  visit  his  abandoned  and  desolate 
home;  meeting  no  Indians  on  his  way  until  he  had  reached 
his  destination,  made  his  examinations  and  was  returning  to 
the  fortified  house  in  Taunton,  when  he  learned  that  he  had 
been  discovered  by  the  Indians  one  or  more  of  whom  were 
following  him.  When  upon  the  high  grounds  a  little  easter- 
ly the  site  of  Berkley  and  Dighton  bridge,  Babbitt  despair- 
ing of  escaping  the  foe'"  by  Might,  sought  to  secrete  himself  in 
the  top  of  a  tree.  •  He  possibly  would  have  succeeded  but 
for  his  dog  that  altogether  too  faithfully  persisted  in  keeping 
his  master  company  by  posting  himself  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree  that  he  climbed,  where  by  the  foliage  he  was  hidden  from 
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view.  Thus  the  dog  betrayed  his  master's  hiding  place  to 
his  pursuers,  and  he  was  shot  and  killed,  and  his  dead  body 
left  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  where  the  white  people  found  it 
some  time  after,  and  buried  it  near  by.  The  precise  spot 
where  the  remains  of  Babbitt  were  found  and  buried  are 
still  pointed  out,  and  until  quite  recently  has  been  marked 
by  a  slab  of  dark  colored  stone  upon  which  was  rudely 
carved 

BoBeT , 

KILLeD 

JUNe   1676 

A  slight  depression  in  the  ground  is  pointed  out  as  all 
that  remains  to  show  where  Bobet  was  buried.  I  visited 
the  spot  June  17,  1878.  The  gravestone  had  been  removed 
and  was  lying  beside  the  wall  several  rods  from  the  grave, 
[t  took  considerable  time  and  pains  to  decipher  its  inscrip- 
tion, that  was  rapidly  becoming  effaced. 

Concerning  Henry  Andrews,  I  have  not  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  collecting  facts  in  his  personal  history.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a  son  Henry  who,  February  17,  1686,  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Mary  Dean,  and  July  4,  1688,  with 
Mary  Williams.  Also  a  daughter  Grace,  born  in  or  near 
1666,  who  June  26,  1685,  became  the  wife  of  Abel  Burt. 
She  died  September  19,  1709.  Also  a  daughter  Abigail, 
who  July  5,  1688,  was  rnarried  to  Joshua  Tisdale  of  Free- 
town. Also  a  daughter  Mehitabel  who,  December  20,  1694, 
became  the  wife  of  Samuel  Richmond.  Rev.  Perez  Fobes, 
in  an  historic  sketch  of  the  town  of  Raynham  in  1793,  or 
ninety-five  years  ago,  remarked  : — "  Near  the  great  river  are 
now  to  be  seen  the  graves  of  Henry  Andrews  and  James 
Phillips,  who  with  James  Bell  and  two  sons  were  killed  by  a 
number  of  Indians  who  lay  in  ambush.  This  happened  in  a 
place  called  Squawbctty.  " 
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I  have  never  seen  the  graves  of  Henry  Andrews  and' 
James  Phillips,  but  have  been  assured  that  these  spots  have 
not  been  lost  sight  of  or  forgotten  but  can  be  identified. 
The  term  used  in  General  Winslow's  letter  to  Governor 
Hinckley,  that  these  men  slain,  were  ''planting  two  or  three 
miles  from  town,  "  conclusively  indicates  that  the  men  were 
about  that  distance  from  what  is  now  familiarly  known  as 
"  Taunton  Green, "  and  also  from  their  occupation  being 
described,  in  what  season  of  the  year  they   were  killed. 

Sergeant  James  Phillips  had  a  family  of  children  as 
follows  :—r James,  born  January  i,  1661,  married  December 
9,  1685,  Abigail  Hathaway.  She  died,  and  May  7,  1690,  he 
married  Elizabeth  French.  Nathaniel,  born  March  25,  1664. 
Sarah,  born  March  17,  1667,  married  December  19,  1688, 
Samuel  Wilbore  of  Taunton.  He  was  born  April  1,  1663, 
and  died  December  16,    1695.       William,  born    August    21, 

1669.    He  married  Hannah  .    He  died  June  12,   1705: 

she  died  June  6,   1705.    Seth,  born  August  14,   167  I.    Daniel, 
born  May  9,   1673.      Ebenezer,  born  January  16,    1675. 

The  names  of  the  children  of  James  Bell,  the  dates  of 
their  births  and  particulars  concerning  them,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  were  as  follows  : — Jane,  born  April  4, 
1658  ;  John,  born  August  15,  1660;  James,  born  July  to, 
1663  ;  Nathan jel,  born  January  7,  1665  ;  Sarah,  born  Sep- 
tember 15,  1666;  Elizabeth,  born  November  15,  1668,  mar- 
ried Samuel  Crosman  December  19,  1689  ;  Mary,  born 
July  17,  1669 ;  Joseph,  born,  June  27,  1670;  Esther,  born 
August  1$,   1672,  married  John  Hall  December  14,   1692. 

Gen.  Winslow,  in  his  letter  to  Gov.  Hinckley,  before 
referred  to,  informed  him  that  "the  Indians  had  killed  four 
stout  men  at  Taunton,  and  carried  away  two  lusty  youths.  " 
The  four  men  killed  were  named  in   Gen.    Winslow's    letter,. 
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but  who  were  the  two  youths?  Rev.  Perez  Fobes  writing 
more  than  a  eentury  later  said,  "Henry  Andros  and  James 
Phillips,  who  with  James  Hell  and  two  sons  were  killed  by  a 
number  of  Indians  who  lay  in  ambush.  "  This  leads  us  to 
suppose  that  the  two  lusty  youths  that  pen,  Winslow 
stated  were  captured,  and  who,  Dr.  Fobes  said,  were  also 
slain,  were  the  sons  of  James   Bell. 

By  reference  to  the  genealogical  table  it  will  be  seen 
that  at  the  date  when  the  Indians  slew  four  stout  men  in 
Taunton,  James  Bell's  two  eldest  sons  had  attained  the  ages 
of  about  seventeen  and  fifteen  years,  and  the  next  two  sons 
were  eleven  and  ten,  and  hence  to  determine  which  were 
captured  and  probably  afterwards  slain,  is  difficult,  if  not  in 
fact  impossible.  As  Gen.  Winslow  at  the  date  of  his  letter 
seemed  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  two  lusty  youths  car- 
ried away  captives  had  been  put  to  death,  doubtless  he 
enumerated  them  among  the  thirty-two  children  rendered 
fatherless  by  the  untimely  deaths  of  James  Bell,  Henry  An- 
drews, Edward  Bobit  and  James   Phillips. 

Edward  Bobit,  at  that  date,  appears  to  have  had,  from 
the  records,  eight  children,  James  Bell  nine  and  James 
Phillips  seven,  the  three  combined  to  have  had  twenty-five 
children.  To  have  rendered  thirty-two  children  fatherless, 
as  Gen.  Winslow  stated  was  done,  by  the  deaths  of  Henry 
Andrews,  Edward  Bobit,  James  Bell  and  James  Phillips,  the 
number  of  Henry  Andrews'  children  must  have  been  seven, 
of  whom  I  have  herein  given  brief   notice  of  four. 

The  evidence  is  very  conclusive  that  James  Bell  par- 
ticipated in  the  great  swamp  fight  in  what  is  now  known  as 
Kingston,  Washington  county,  R.  I.  That  battle  was  fought 
Sunday  afternoon,  December  19,  1675,  an(l  James  Bell  was 
severely  wounded.  For  the  loyalty,  courage  and  good  con- 
duct displayed  by  James  Bell    in    that    battle    the    Plymouth 
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colony  government  made  him  a  gift  of  an  island  in  one  of 
the  great  ponds,  either  in  Middleboro',  Rochester  or  Lake- 
ville,  and  I  have  devoted  considerable  time  and  pains  to 
learn  which.  No  success,  however,  has  thus  far  crowned  my 
efforts.  James  Bell  was  slain  so  soon  after  the  conferring 
of  that  gift  he  probably  never  occupied  it,  but  as  a  proper 
token  of  respect  to  his  memory  the  island  ought  to  receive 
and  be  forever  known  by  his   name. 
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A  hundred  and  three  years  ago  in  October,  1786,  a 
scene  was  enacted  on  Taunton  Green,  to  which  we  will 
briefly  refer,  as  it  has'passed  into  history.  The,  official  re- 
port and  facts  have  never  been  published,  but  we  have  some 
erroneous  traditions  of  the  scene.  The  chief  actors  were 
one  Col.  David  Valentine  of  Freetown  and  Gen.  David 
Cobb,  the  officiating  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  that 
time. 

The  audience  may  be  interested  in  a  reference  to  some 
of  the  causes  for  the  demonstration  called  "Shays'  Insur- 
rection, "  and  its  results  here. 

In  178  1  — ' 8 5  the' people  of  this,  and  other  states  were 
struggling  under  a  weight  of  indebtedness,  accumulated  dur- 
ing the  six  years'  Revolutionary  War,  then  recently  closed. 
A  state  debt  had  been  incurred  of  $5,000,000,  and  a  con- 
tinental war  debt  of  as  much  more,  with  $1,250,000  due  the 
officers  and  soldiers  who  had  served  ami  saved   the    country. 

The  towns  were  embarrassed  by  advances  for  furnish- 
ing means  in  compliance  with  requisitions    to    reinforce    the 
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revolutionary  army.  Taxes  were  seriously  burdensome.  In 
1784  the  state  tax  was  $700,000,  and  a  year  later  $500,000 
more,  an  immense  load  of  taxation  for  those  days.  Gold 
and  silver  were  scarce,  the  "  state  paper  currency"  was 
worth  ten  cents  on  a  dollar,  and  the  United  States  currency, 
which  had  been  paid  to  the  soldier  for  five  years'  service, 
was  not  worth  six  pence  on  a  pound  sterling.  The  serious 
difficulty  was  to  obtain  money  to  pay  taxes, — but  taxes  must 
be  paid.  Process  had  been  commenced,  and  hundreds  of 
cases  where  attachments  had  been  made  were  on  the  court 
dockets  in  all  the  counties. 

We  may  readily  imagine  the  anxiety  and  excitement 
rife  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  especially  in  the  western 
sections  in  this  dubious  condition  of  monetary  affairs, 
but  not  a  justification  for  insurrection  or  mob  law. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1786,  citizens  of  nearly  forty 
towns  in  Worcester  county,  met  in  convention  to  discuss  the 
situation  ;  resolutions  were  adopted  memorializing  the  Gen- 
eral Court  to  "  relieve  the  people  of  their  burdens."  The 
citizens  of  some  fifty  towns  in  Hampshire  and  Middlesex 
counties  also  assembled  and  adopted  similar  resolutions  ; 
asking  "  for  a  revision  of  the  constitution  ;  protesting  against 
the  sitting  of  the  Legislature  in  Boston,  passing  onerous 
laws  of  taxation  ;  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  Common  Pleas 
Court  and  the  Senate  ;  against  exorbitant  court  fees  ;  for  re- 
moving deputy  sheriffs  and  large  salaried  officers,  "  and  set- 
ting forth  other  claims  for  redress  of  grievances,  but  the 
General  Court  was  powerless  to  comply  witn  the  demands. 

In  Bristol  county  there  was  a  strong  under  current 
moving  in  certain  locations  about  the  cases  in  court.  A 
portion  of  the  people  in  Rehoboth  invited  "  all  the  towns  to 
assemble  and  co-operate  in  an  appeal  for    relief  and    redress 
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•of  grievances,  ■' — and  a  majority  voted  sympathy  with  the 
insurgents — so  says  Rehoboth   history. 

This  state  of  affairs  offered  a  grand  opportunity  for  a 
few  ambitious,  designing  men  to  make  their  mark  in  pro- 
moting a  civil  insurrection. 

Thereupon  one  Daniel  Shays  of  Pelham,  who  had  been 
an  officer  at  Bunker  Hill  and  a  captain  in  the  Continental 
army,  but  resigned  his  commission,  assumed  the  leadership 
of  the  disaffected  citizens.  He  signed  himself  "  Captain,  " 
but  was  called  Colonel  and  "General  Shays.  "  Associated 
with  him  were  Col.  Eli  Parsons,  Major  Luke  Day,  Captains 
Job  Shattuck,  Oliver  Parker,  Thomas  Grover  and  other  lead- 
ing promoters  of  the  insurrectionary  movements  in  the 
western  counties,  and  one  "Col.  David  Valentine"  of  Free- 
town (in  that  section  now  Fall  River)  as  the  leader  in  Bris- 
tol county. 

Under  the  instigation  of  these  leaders  operations  were 
commenced  in  the  western  counties  on  a  formidable  scale. 
In  Great  Barrington,  Berkshire  county,  800  of  Col.  Shays' 
forces  assembled  and  prevented  the  sitting  of  the  court 
compelling  the  judges  to  sign  an  obligation  not  to  act  in 
court  until  the  grievances  of  the  people  were  redressed. 
They  also  broke  open  the  jail  and  liberated  the  prisoners. 
At  Northampton  1,500  of  the  Shays"  insurgents  under  arms 
took  possession  of  the  court  house  and  prevented  the  judge's 
sitting.  In  Worcester  also  "300  insurgents  posted  them- 
selves in  front  of  the  court  house  and  with  fixed  bayonets- 
prevented  the  judges'  entering,  "  who  "  retired  to  an  adjoin- 
ing house  and  adjourned  the  court.  "  At  Concord,  they  as- 
sembled and  prevented  the  sitting  of  the  Court.  In  Cam- 
bridge, Gen.  Brooks  garrisoned  the  court  house  and  prevent- 
ed assault  by  the  mob.      This  was  in  the  months    of  August 
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and  September.  Reports  of  these  seditious  demonstrations 
created  general  alarm,  the  air  was  full  of  rumors  in  that 
eventful  October  in  1786. 

We  have  drawn  a  few  facts  and  salient  points  from 
Minot's  "  History  of  the  Shays'  Rebellion,  "  which  records 
elaborate  accounts  of  the  insurgents'  movements  in  the 
above  named  counties,  but  only  a  trifling  allusion  to  this 
county. 

He  says: — "  In  the  county  of  Bristol  the  cause  of  gov- 
ernment did  not  yield  so  easily.  Notwithstanding  the  coun- 
ter orders  respecting  the  turning  out  of  the  militia,  the  spirit 
of  the  people  in  some  parts  led  them  to  appear  in  arms  un- 
der the  direction  of  Major  General  Cobb  to  the  number  of 
300,  and  the  insurgents,  though  a  third  part  morex  could  not 
prevent  the  sitting  of  the  courts.  These,  however,  volun- 
tarily adjourned  without  day.  " 

On  another  page,  Minot  says,  "The  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  were  effectually  supported  in  Taunton — the  insurgents 
appearing  at  a  distance  only  !  One  of  them  was  permitted 
to  present  a  petition  to  the  court  in  which  it  was  requested, 
as  the  sense  of  the  people,  that  their  sitting  should  be  ad- 
journed !  but  the  memorialist  being  asked  how  it  happened 
that  the  jurors  had  all  attended,  if  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
people  that  the  court  should  not  sit  ?  he  was  confounded  and 
retired.  "  This  is  all — a  rather  tame  account  of  that  histori- 
cal scene  on  Taunton  Green. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  report  of  Gen.  Cobb,  modestly 
made  by  himself  to  Gov.  Bowdoin,  respecting  Col.  Valen- 
tine's insurgents'  parade  and  the  result  of  his  prompt  and 
decisive  action. 

This  document  had  been  stored  in  the  State  House  over 
a  hundred  years.      Search  had  been  made  for  it   many    times 
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unsuccessfully.  Our  esteemed  member,  Mr.  Leonard  of 
New  Bedford,  while  on  a  "still  hunt"  for  ancient  records 
discovered  the  report  among  the  dusty  archives  of  Governor 
Bowdoin's  administration,  as  follows  : — 

gen.   coru's  report  to  gov.   rowdoin. 

Taunton,  Oct.  20,   1786. 

Sir: — As  the  Hon.  Supreme  Court  returned  immediately  from 
this  town  to  Boston,  Your  Excellency  must  have  been  informed  of 
the  successful  protection  that  government  received  here  from  the 
militia  of  this  division.  This  information  with  disbanding  the 
troops  and  other  consequent  attention  will,  I  hope,  pardon  my 
omission  of  any  earlier  communication. 

On  Sunday  evening  preceding  the  sitting  of  the  court,  I  took 
possession  of  the  court  house  and  the  piece  of  artillery  here  with 
a  small  company  of  volunteers  of  this  town.  On  Monday  morn- 
ing this  company  were  greatly  increased  in  number,  and  in  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  same  day,  were  reinforced  by  the  two  full  com- 
panies of  militia  from  the  faithful  town  of  Raynham  and  a  small 
company    of  volunteers  from  Rehoboth. 

Lieut.  Col.  Orr,  with  a  detatchment  from  the  3d  Regiment  of 
Plymouth  Brigade,  arrived  in  the  evening  at  the  meeting  house  in 
this  town.  This  body  by  the  active  and  spirited  exertions  of  the 
commander  came  to  my  assistance  much  sooner  than  was  ex- 
pected. 

The  leaders  of  the  insurgents,  during  the  day,  were  traversing 
the  county  to  collect  their  force  and  frequently  threatening  that 
through  slaughter  they  would  possess  themselves  of  the  court  house 
this  night.  This  gave  me  no  uneasiness  as  I  was  secure  of  my 
numbers  and  knew  theirs  to  be  trifling.  But  during  the  night  and 
on  Tuesday  morning  a  report  prevailed  that  a  large  number  were 
coming  from  the  county  of  Worcester  to  join  the  disaffected  here. 
As  it  was  possible  this  report  might  be  true,  I  thought  it  prudent 
to  call  on  three  companies  of  the  adjoining  militia  to  re-en- 
force by  Wednesday  morning.  This  day  the  insurgents  collected 
their   force  and  took  up  a  rendezvous  within  a    mile  and  a  half  of 
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this  place,  but  finding  their  numbers  insufficient  for  an  attack  they 
dispersed  at  sunset  with  orders  to  assemble  at  the  same  place  the- 
following  morning.  Their  leaders  in  the  course  of  the  night  were 
to  ransack  all  parts  of  the  county  so  as  to  collect  every  possible 
addition  to  their  force.  Their  numbers  at  this  time  were  ninety- 
eight  in  arms  and  forty-three  without. 

On  Wednesday  forenoon  these  companies  of  militia  that  had 
been  ordered  the  preceding  day  joined  me;  these  with  what  were 
on  the  ground  before  made  the  government  troops  375,  rank  and 
file. 

About  10  o'clock,  being  informed  that  the  insurgents  were  on 
their  march,  I  ordered  the  following  disposition  of  iroops,   viz. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Orr  with  part  of  his  detachment  on  the  right 
— the  two  companies  from  Raynham  on  the  left,- — the  Field  piece 
with  its  company  of  volunteers  in  the  centre, — composed  the  front 
line.  The  remainder  of  Col.  Orr's  detachment  with  the  Rehoboth 
troops  and  two  companies  of  militia  formed  the  rear  line.  The 
other  company  of  militia  was  posted  at  the  door  of  the  court  house. 
Soon  after  this  order  was  completed  the  insurgents  came  on  the 
Green  with  military  parade,  and  with  more  insolence  than  force, 
formed  their  line  directly  in  front  of  mine,  and  not  more  than 
thirty  yards  distant.  Their  numbers  were  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  in  arms,  including  officers,  and  thirty-four  without  arms. 

That  fear  and  rage  with  which  they  had  alarmed  the  county 
for  some  days  past,  appeared  to  have  vanished,  and  the  sight  of 
government  in  force  made  them  as  peaceable  a  set  of  rioters  as 
ever  with  so  much  impudence  advanced  so  near  their  enemy. 

They  continued  in  the  same  situation  almost  three  hours,  and 
after  presenting  a  petition  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  receiving 
their  answer*,  they  retired  in  the  same  manner  they  came  on. 
Their  commander  wishing  me  a  good  night,  as  he  went  off  the 
field,    promised    to     return    the     next     day    with     petitions    that 

*  Tradition  relates  that  Gen.  Cobb's  reply  to  Valentine's  demand  to 
surrender  the  eourt  papers,  was,  "1  will  sit  as  a  Judge  or  die  as  a  Gen- 
eral, I  warn  you  to  disperse.  " 
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would  be  more  agreeable  to  the  Honorable  Court,  but  before  they 
had  marched  a  mile,  he  dismissed  them  from  further  service. 

Although  the  insurgents  were  dispersed  yet  1  conceived  it 
necessary  to  continue  the  troops  during  the  morning  session  of  the 
court,  and  accordingly  they  were  not  discharged  until  Friday 
noon. 

'The  behavior  of  both  officers  and  men  during  their  con- 
tinuance here,  would  have  done  honor  to  much  older  troops. 
They  retired  from  the  town  without  the  least  injury  to  persons  or 
property.  Some  of  the  militia  that  were  called  upon  on  this  oc- 
casion, turned  out  with  alacrity  and  spirit, — but  the  exertions  of 
the  little  town  of  Raynham  deserves  every  praise  from  govern- 
ment. 

These  proceedings  will,  1  hope,  meet  the  approbation  of  -Your 
Excellency  and  the    Honorable    General    Assembly. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  with  great  esteem  and  respect,  Your 
Excellency's  most  humble  servant,  David    Cokii. 

To   His   pA'cellency  Governor  Howdoin. 

It  appears  that  notwithstanding  a  portion  of  the  good 
people  of  Rehoboth  were  led  away,  sympathizing  with  the 
insurgents,  another  portion,  loyal  to  the  government,  prompt- 
ly donned  their  arms  and  responded  to  the  call  of  General 
Cobb. 

Minot's  historical  account  fails  of  awarding  due  credit 
to  the  patriotism  of  the  friends  and  supporters  of  law  and 
order  in  this  vicinity,  which  Gen.  .Cobb's  report  fully  accords. 
Probably  Minot  had  not  read  Gen.  Cobb's  report.  When 
the  crisis  came  there  was  a  prompt  response.  The  officer 
in  command  was  Lieut. -Col.  Robert  Orr  of   Bridgewater. 

While  Col.  Valentine's  crowd,  with  and  without  arms, 
were  completely  demoralized  after  their  parade  and  interview 
on  the  Green,  and  their  leader  had  fled  for  safety  to  Kngland, 
Col.    Shays    and   his    insurgents    were    more    aggressive    in 
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the  western  counties,  actually  overawing  the  courts  and 
Legislature  in  their  demonstrations. 

In  January  following,  Gen.  Shays  who  had  been  gather- 
ing the  disaffected  forces,  entered  Springfield  with  nearly 
1,000  armed  men  and  attempted  to  capture  the  arsenal. 
They  were  met  by  Gen.  Shepard's  regiment  and  fired  upon, 
killing  and  wounding  a  few,  causing  a  hasty  retreat. 

Gov.  Bowdoin  and  the  Legislature  immediately  declared 
martial  law,  and  4,000  troops  were  called  out  from  those 
counties,  with  Major  General  Benjamin  Lincoln,  an  officer  of 
the  Revolution,  in  command.  He  proceeded  to  Springfield 
and  co-operating  with  Gen.  Shepard  subdued  the  insurgents 
without  resorting  to  much  bloodshed. 

Hundreds  of  prisoners  were  afterwards  taken  by  Gen. 
Lincoln's  force,  but  were  released  on  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  A  portion  of  the  leaders  were  imprisoned  for 
treason,  a  dozen  were  sentenced  to  death,  but  all  were  finally 
reprieved. 

The  mob  disturbance  continued  many  months  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state  by  the  instigators  and  their  delud- 
ed followers. 

But  finally  Gen.  Shays  and  his  chief  officers  proved  to 
be  cowards  and  fled  to  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Cana- 
da. All  the  insurgents  were  pardoned,  and  Shays  after  a 
year's  seclusion  in  Vermont  and  Canada,  returned  to  New 
York.  Being  in  poverty  he  was  finally  granted  a  United 
States  pension,  for  his  revolutionary  services,  and  settled  in 
Sparta,  N.  V.,  where  he  died  in  1825,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight.  Col.  Valentine  returned  to  what  Gen.  Peirce  calls 
"the  hot  bed  of  the  rebellion,"  and  was  pardoned. 

Some  of  the  grievances  complained  of  being  removed 
by,  the  Legislature,  and  the  adoption    of  the    Federal    Con- 
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stitution,  a  quiet  and  prosperous  career  followed  the  agitation 
in  this  state. 

This  brief  sketch  with  General  Cobb's  official  report 
may  afford  those  interested  a  little  insight  to  the  history  of 
the  noted  Shays'  insurrection  and  incite  further  investiga- 
tion. 

After  reading-  the  foregoing  paper,  by  the  secretary, 
on  motion  of  the  Hon.  C.  A.  Reed,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  and  a  copy  solicited  for  the  archives  of  the  society. 

Note.  The  "field  piece"  referred  to  was  "  Old  Toby,  "  so  called, 
purchased  and  given  to  Tobias  Gilmore,  the  colored  revolutionary  vete- 
ran ancestor  of  the  colored  villagers  in  North  Raynhaiu,  well  known  as 
industrious  and  worthy  citizens.  It  was  given  by  Tobias  to  the  citizens 
of  Taunton  for  firing  salutes  on  Washington's  birthdays  and  Fourth  of 
July,  or  revert  to  his  descendants.  "  Old  Toby "  had  a  place  in  the 
250th  anniversary  procession  with  his  descendants. 


KING  PHILIP'S  GIFT  TO  JAMES  LEONARD, 


A    PAl'KR   HY 


Elisha  Clarke  Leonard,  of  New  Bedford. 


Read  before  the  <  >l.i>  C01.ONY    HISTORICAL   SOCIETY,   April  7th,  l&8r>. 


A  reproduction  of  interesting  facts  and  depositions 
verbatim  et  literatim,  that  occurred  before  the  Old  Colony 
Plymouth  Court,  over  two  hundred  years  ago,  relative  to  the 
claim  of  James  Leonard,  Senior,  who,  tradition  says,  had 
the  friendship  of  King  Philip,  alias  Metacome,  the  Sachem 
of  the  Wampanoags  : — 

Mr.  President,    Officers    and    Centlcmcn    of  the    Old    Colony 
Historical  Society : — 

On  the  20th  page  of  the  5th  Volume  of  the  Plymouth 
Records,  as  published,  is  the  following: — 

"1669  **ln  reference  unto  a  gift  pretended  to  be  given 

1  June  by    Phillip  the  Sachem  unto  James  Learned  senir, 

Prence  Covin"  the  Court  have  grauented,  that  in  case  hee  doe 
produce  a  deed  of  gift  from  the  said  Sacham  for 
the  said  land,  under  his  hand  and  Seale,  att  the  Court  to  be  hold- 
en  att  Plimouth  the  first  Tuesday  in  July  next,  that  then  hee  shall 
have  fourscore,  or  a  hundred  acrees  of  it.  " 

On  the  24th  page  of  the  same  Volume  we  find  another 
entry,  to  wit  : — 
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"1669  ''In  reference  unto  the  request  of  James    Leonard 

9  July  for  a  smale  neck  of  land  which  he  pretended    to    be 

Prence  given  him  by  Phillip,  the  Sachem,  the  Court  have  or- 

Govemor  "     dered,  that  if  hee  can  procure    a    deed    under    hand 
and  seal  from  the  said    Phillip    that    hee    shall    have 
fourscore  or  a  hundred  acrees  of  it  provieeded  prjudice  noe  former 
graunt.  " 

I  have  read  and  pondered  over  this  record  for  many  a 
year.  It  was  evident  that  James  Leonard  had  applied  to  the 
Court  in  June,  1669,  in  relation  to  a  gift  of  land  from  King- 
Philip,  and  the  decision  was  against  him.  That  he  was  there 
again  at  the  July  Court,  and  that  the  former  decision  was 
reiterated.  There  was  an  implied  censure  in  the  word  n  pre- 
tended '*  and  thereby  a  doubt  of  his  integrity.  Family  tradi- 
tion liad  always  been  very  strong  regarding  the  friendship  be- 
tween Philip  and  our  immigrant  ancestor.  Baylies  and  Other 
writers  had  also  mentioned  it.  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
statement  indicated  in  the  petition,  that  Philip  had  giv- 
en his  friend  James  Leonard  a  quantity  of  land,  but  how 
much,  or  where  it  was  situated  was  of  course  unknown. 

That  there  were  more  than  a  hundred  acres  was  evi- 
dent, from  the  expression  in  the  record,  and  it  was  also  evi 
dent  that  the  gift  was  gone,  and  a  rebuke  obtained. 

The  fortunate  rescue  of  the  Leonard  papers,  so  called, 
has  solved  this,  .as  well  as  many  other  questions  connected 
with  the  early  history  of  Taunton. 

My  friend  Dr.  C.  E.  Clark  of  Boston,  very  generously 
presented  me  several  papers  which  he  deemed  purely  per- 
sonal. Among  them  are  the  following,  which  tend  to  ex- 
plain the  records  I  have  quoted,  and  vindicate  the  claim  of 
the  petitioner. 

"To  His  Excellency  Sir  Edmond  Andros,  Knight,  (see  Note  A) 
Captain  General  and  Governour  in  Cheefe  of  his  Majisties' 
Territory  and  Dominion  of  New  England  in  America: — 
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The  humble  Petition  of  James  Leonard.  Senr.  of  Taunton,    Hum- 
bly Sheweth : — 

Whereas  yor  Petitionr,  one  of  the  ancient  Planters  and  Set- 
ters of  that  part  of  New  England,  late  the  Colony  of  New  Pli- 
mouth,  and  one  of  the  first  that  set  upon  the  making  of  Iron, 
made  his  application  to  the  Generall  Court  of  sd  Colony  upwards 
of  Twenty  years  sence  for  a  Grant  of  some  Land  and  was  en- 
couraged by  them  to  Look  out  for  some  suitable  place  (not  before 
taken  up)  that  might  accomodate  him.  Upon  which  yor  Petr  hav- 
ing Acquaintance  and  Friendship  with  Phillip,  then  chief  sachem 
of  Mount  hope,  obtained  a  Deed  of  him  for  a  small  neck  of  Land 
commonly  called  "  Quashatuckik,  "  containing  about  one  hundred 
and  Fifty  acres,  lying  upon  Mattapoysett  River  neer  Swansey,  and 
had  possession  thereof  given  him  by  sd  Sachem.  And  afterwards 
presenting  the  sd  Deed  unto  the  Generall  Court  of  sd  Colony  for 
Confirmation,  it  being  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  then  Govenor 
Thomas  Prence,  Esqr,  it  hapnd  to  be  mislaid  and  could  not  be 
found,  by  reason  whereof  yor  Petr  was'  disapointed  of  having  the 
sd  Courts  Act  of  Confirmation  thereof,  but  hath  plentiful  Testi- 
mony upon  Oath  that  he  had  such  a  Deed  by  some  that  were  wit- 
nesses to  the  sealing  &  Executing  thereof,  and  of  the  Possession 
given  him  of  the  premises. 

Wherefore  he  is  humbly  bold  to  address  yor  Exc'e  for  yor  Favour 
upon  perusal  of  his  Testimony  and  such  other  Information 
and  satisfaction  as  may  be  given  yor  Excelleney  concerning 
the  same  to  Grant  him  a  Legall  Confirmation  and  Patent  for 
ye  sd  Land. 

And  yor  Petr  as  in  duty  bound  shall  ever  pray,  etc. 
23d  June,  1687." 

Accompanying  the  petition  are  the   following  : — 

DISPOSITION    OF    JAIUSH     HACK II. 

"The  deponant  Jabish  Hackit,  being  Aged  about  45  years, 
doth  testify  that  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  sixty  and 
five,  about  October,  I  was  at  James  Leonard,  Senior,  his  house  in 
Taunton,  and  there  was  the  sachem  of  Pocanockit    called    Phillip, 
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Alias  Metacome,  and  John  Sasaman,  the  Interpreter;  at  which 
time  1  did  see  the  sayd  Phillip  set  his  hand  freely  to  the  deed 
wherein  the  said  phillip  /lid  freely  give  unto  James  Leonard, 
Senior,  of  taunton,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  new  plimouth,  to  him  the 
sayd  James  Leonard,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  A  neck  of  Land 
lying  by  Mr.  Brinton's  land  at  Matapoyset,  being  bounded  on  each 
side  by  a  brook.  Also  the  said  (  Phillip  did  give  unto  the  sayd 
James  Leonard  in  the  sayd  deed  the  privilidge  of  the  brook  that 
runneth  between  the  said  neck  and  Mr.  Krinton's  land,  either  to 
set  up  a  mill  or  Iron  works  if  occasion  were,  only  the  said  James 
Leonard  did  cause  it  to  be  written  in  the  deed,  if  the  Court  be 
willing ;  and  when  the  sayd  Phillip  had  set  his  hand  to  the  deed  I 
saee  him  delliver  it  to  the  sayd  James  Leonard — and  John  Sasa- 
man,  the  Interpreter,  and  Thomas  Leonard  ana  myself  did  set  our 
hands  as  witnesses  to  the  sayd  deed. 

The    Deposition    of  Jabish    Hakkit    testified    upon    oath 
July  2,  1669,  before  mee. 

James    Walker." 

DEPOSITION    OK    CAl'T.    THOMAS    LEONARD. 

"Thomas  Leonard,  being  aged  28  years  or  thereabouts,  being 
sworn  according  to  law,  testifieth,  that  about  October,  in  the  year 
1665,  this  depon ant  being  ate  the  house  of  James  Leonard,  senior, 
of  Taunton  in  the  jurisdiction  of  new  Plimouth — there  was  also  at 
that  time  phillip,  alias  Metacome,  the  sachem  of  Pocanockit.  in 
the  Colony  of  new  plimouth  aforesaid,  which  said  Philip  did  then 
and  there  sign  and  delliver  to  the  sayd  James  Leonard  a  c\ctd  of 
gift  of  a  neck  of  land  called  Caushatoike  neck,  being  bounded  on 
the  north  by  a  brook  called  Wequataquest  and  on  the  south  by  a 
brook  called  paukseeteeock,  which  neck  lyeth  next  to  a  neck  of 
land  Mr.  Printon  hath  at  Matapoyset ;  the  sayd  phillip  did  also 
give  to  the  sayd  James  Leonard  in  the  sayd  deed  the  privilege  of  the 
brook  that  runneth  between  the  sayd  neck  and  Mr.  Brinton's  neck, 
either  to  set  up  a  mill  or  Iron  works  if  occasion  were  ;  only  the 
said  James  Leonard  did  cause  it  to  be  written  in  the  deed,  if  the 
Court  be  willing.     This  deponante  further   testifieth    that    at    the 
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same  time  and  place  above  mentioned  there  was  an  Indian  called 
John  Sasaman,  who  was  the  sayd  Phillip's  interpreter,  and  that  the 
sayd  John  Sasaman  did  set  his  hand  to  the  sayd  deed  gift  as  a 
witness  together  with  this  deponant  and  Jabish  Hackit;  who  .also 
did  set  to  their  hands  as  witnesses  to  the  sayd  deed  of  gift,  after 
that  Phillip,  the  sayd  Sachem,  had  set  to  his  hand  and  delivered 
it  to  the  sayd  James  Leonard,  Senior;  in  which  deed  it  was  ex- 
pressed to  the  sayd  James  Leonard  Senior  his  heirs  and  assigns 
forever. 

The  Deposition  of    Thomas  Leonard   testified   upon   oath 

July  2d,  1669,  before  me.  James  Wai.kkk." 

DISPOSITION    OF    I'.KNJAMIN     LEONARD. 

"  This  deponant,  Benjamin  Leonard,  being  aged  about  18 
years  doth  testihe  that  about  three  years  and  three  quarters  agoe 
I  saw  Phillip  the  sachem  of  poknockit  set  his  hand  to  a  dtrnd 
wherein  the  sayd  phillip  did  give  unto  my  father,  James  Leonard 
Senior,  of  Taunton,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  new  plimouth,  A  neck 
of  land  at  Matapoyset  and  lyeth  between  the  neck  that  Mr.  Brin- 
ton  hath  on  this  side  Mattapoisit  river  and  the  land  Mt.  Cocksell 
hath  since  bought  of  the  sayd  phillip,  this  neck  of  land  as  above 
sayd,  and  the  privilidge  of  the  brook  (that  runs  between  this  neck 
and  Mr.  Brinton's  neck)  either  to  set  up  a  Mill  or  Iron  Works  if, 
occasion  were — the  said  phillip  did  give  unto  the  sayd  James 
Leonard  Senior  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever  in  that  deed:  only 
it  was  written  in  the  deed  if  the  Court  be  willing,  and  phillip  did 
seem  to  be  troubled  at  that,  and  sayd  that  the  land  was  his  own 
and  he  would  give  it  to  who  he  would  ;  but  my  father  desiring  that 
it  would  be  so  written  phillip  did  consent  and  set  his  hand  to  the 
deed;  and  he  bid  my  father,  James  Leonard  Senior,  to  goe  and 
take  possession  of  the  land  as  soon  as  he  could.  1  saw  John  Sasa- 
man the  Interpreter  set  his  hand  as  a  witness  to  the  sayd   (\e^c\. 

The  deposition  of   Benjamin  Leonard  testified  upon  oath 
July  2d,  1669,  before  me,  James  Walker." 

Another  deposition  some  years  later  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Benjamin  Leonard,  aged  thirty-five 
vears  or  thereabouts  Testiheth,    that    he   was   at    Plimouth    Court 
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some  years  past  with  his  father,  and  John  Richmond  was  there 
too,  and  in  a  plea  concerning  a  neck  of  land  which  my  father  laid 
claim  to,  and  1  heard  my  father  demand  his  deed,  (of  sd  neck)  of 
Mr.  Thomas  prence,  then  gonvener  of  plimouth  Colony  and  I 
heard  the  guovener  own  in  court  that  he  had  the  sayd  dead  but  he 
could  not  tell  what  was  become  of  it,  and  then  I  did  see  the 
deputies  voat  that  my  father  James  Leonard  should  have  the  sayd 
neck  of  land,  and  alter  the  voat  was  past  the  gonvener  cased  it  tu 
be  Recorded  if  James  Leonard  could  get  a  deed  of  philip. 

Piiis  neck  of  Land  is  neer  to  Mr.  Brinton's  neck  at  Mata- 
poisit  in  Swansey  township  and  I  know  that  philip  sachem  of 
mount  hope  had  given  my  father  James  Leonard  a  deed  of  gift  of 
the  above  said  neck  of  land  some  years  before  that  we  was  at 
plimoiuh  about  it;  only  Matapoiset  River  parts  Mr.  Hrinton's  neck 
of  Land  and  this  aforesaid  neck,  and  ffurther  saith  not. 
Benjamin  Leonard  took  oath  to  the  above  written   in    Taunton    in 

the  colony  of  new  plimouth  the  sixteenth   day    of   September, 

1686. 

Before  Thomas   Lkonakd,    Associate." 

The  petition  was  handsomely  written  by  Judge  Thomas 
Leonard.  I  do  not  think  it  was  presented  to  Governor 
Andros  for  it  bears  no  mark  of  any  such  act.  Probably  the 
suspicion  and  opposition  that  soon  arose  against  the  new 
government  prevented  any  further  action  in  the  matter.  The 
first  'three  affidavits  were  prepared  by  James  Walker  the 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  just  before  the  meeting  of  the  Court  in 
July,  evidently  to  show  that  a  proper  dead  had  been  given  of 
the  land  in  question,  and  the  second  affidavit  of  Benjamin 
Leonard  made  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  after,  shows  that 
it  was  given  into  the  hands  of  Governor  Prince  and  so 
acknowledged  by  him  before  the  court. 

When  was  the  ducd  given  to  Governor  Prince  ?  How 
came  it  to  be  mislaid  ?  Why  was  the  entry  made  upon  the 
Record  after  the  Governor's  acknowledgment? 
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The  value  of  a  hundred  J  and  fifty  acres  of  outlying 
land  at  that  time  was  very  trifling — not  more  than  a  shilling 
an  acre.  James  Leonard  had  certainly  endeavored  to  act 
honestly  when  he  insisted  upon  having  the  consent  of  the 
Court  inserted  in  the  d^ad.  Whether  the  trouble  arose  from 
a  personal  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  Governor,  or  that 
there  was  a  fear  if  this  grant  was  made,  that  James  Leonard 
would  erect  Iron  Works  upon  it,  thereby  becoming  a  com- 
petitor of  the  Taunton  Iron  Works,  or  from  whatever  cause 
the  difficulty  arose  is  now  of  little  consequence.  We  .see- 
that  James  Leonard's  conduct  was  fair  and  above  board, 
that  he  was  "choused  out"  of  his  present  from  King  Philip 
of  a  little  lot  of  land  on  Mattapoiset  river,  whicl'  might  have 
been  a  source  of  pride  to  his  descendants;  that  finding  his 
plans  frustrated,  Whittington  Forge,  instead  of  being  on 
Gardner's  Neck  near  Swansea,  was  built  upon  the  lot  and 
privilege  purchased  of  William  Hailstone  on  Mill  River,  and 
became  the  nucleus  of  the  extensive  manufacturing  interests 
of    Taunton, 

Note  A.— Sir  Edmond  was  at  that  time  the  arbitrary  Governor 
oi  New  England;  one  of  his  acts,  to  arrest  and  imprison  Shadrach  Wil- 
borfe,  Town  Clerk  of  Taunton,  because  he  would  not  deliver  up  the 
town  records.  He  continued  Governor  until  I(>89  when  he  was  deposed 
by  the  citizens  of  Boston  ;md  imprisoned. 


Dighton  Writing  Rock 
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A  brief  history  of  the  purchase  and  conveyances  of  the  "Dighton  Writ- 
ing Rock,"  so  called,  was  read  by  Capt.  J.  W.  D.  Hall  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society,  in  April  1889,  as  follows: 

After  an  interview  with  Ole  Bull,  the  celebrated  vio- 
linist, in  1857,  Mr.  Niels  Arnzen,  of  Fall  River,  believing 
the  hieroglyphics  on  the  rock  to  have  been  inscribed  by  his 
countrymen,  the  Norsemen,  under  Thorfinn,  during  their 
visit  on  this  coast  880  years  ago,  purchased  the  rock  and 
surrounding  land  of  Thomas  F.  Dean,  of  Berkley,  paying 
therefor  $50,  for  his  friend,  who,  not  being  an  American  citi- 
zen, could  not  legally  hold  the  property.  Several  years  pass- 
ed and  Ole  Bull  had  died,  without  refunding  the  purchase 
money.  In  June,  i860,  Mr.  Arnzen  conveyed  the  rock  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  of  Copenhagen, 
as  a  gift  to  his  countrymen. 

In  1877  the  above  society,  ceded  the  rock  to  the  special 
charge  of  the  Scandinavian  Memorial  Club  of  Boston,  com- 
posed of  antiquarian  gentlemen.  Several  of  the  members 
having  since  passed  away  the  remaining  members  of  the 
club  courteously  relinquished  all  claim  to  the  possession  of  the 
rock,  and  approved  its  reconveyance  to  the  Old  Colony  His- 
torical Society,  the  location  being  within  its  jurisdictional 
limits. 
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To  accelerate  the  formal  reconveyance  Judge,  W.  E. 
Fuller  prepared  a  deed  from  the  original  terms,  which  was 
forwarded  with  a  letter  of  transmittal  of  the  president  and 
secretary  of  the  society  by  Mr.  Arnzen  to  the  American 
Minister  at  Copenhagen,  Rasmus  B.  Anderson,  who  pre- 
sented the  deed  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries.  It 
was  signed,  duly  certified  to  and  retransmitted  to  Mr.  Arn- 
zen in  February. 

We  now  have  the  deed,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Arnzen's 
letter  ''resigning  to  your  care  and  keeping  this  antiquarian 
historic  relic ;  "  he  is  entitled  to  thanks  and  praise  for  his 
instrumentality  in  securing  its  possession  in  our  behalf. 

Why  is  it  called  "'Dighton  Rock,"  situated  in  Berkley? 
It  is  located  on  the  east  bank  of  Taunton  River,  opposite 
Dighton  Village,  on  territory  formerly  within  the  boundary 
of  Dighton,  including  a  strip  of  land  called  "  Assonet 
Neck,  "  about  two  miles  long  and  one  mile  in  width.  It 
comprised  a  portion  of  Dighton  from  1680  to  1799,  when  by 
legislative  act,  it  was  ceded  to  Berkley,  including  the  "  Digh- 
ton Writing  Rocl<.  " 

A  copy  of  the  official  act  relieving  Dighton  of  the  As- 
sonet Neck  tract,  all  east  of  Taunton  River,  defining  the 
bounds  and  terms  of  cession  to  Berkley  in  1799,  is  in  our 
archives. 

Dighton  Rock  is  four  feet  high  above  ground — its 
length  of  surface,  five  feet  nine  inches,  mean  width  eleven 
feet,  and  its  estimated  weight  above  ground  ten  tons.  It 
was  rather  too  formidable  for  removal  and  the  parties  in  pos- 
session a  few  years,  concluded  to  let  it  remain  in  its  loca- 
tion of  centuries. 

Prof.  Anderson,  in  his  comments  about  the  hierogly- 
phics, believes  they  were  inscribed  by  the  Norsemen  under 
Thorfinn  during  their  visit   in   1008.      When    the  proposition 
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was  made  to  remove  the  rock  to  Copenhagen,  in  1859,  Prof. 
Rafn  ,vvrote,  "  Dightqn  Rock  will  be  a  real  scientific  orna- 
ment to  the  American  section  of  our  antiquarian  cabinet.  " 
The  plan  of  removal,  however,  failed.  Mr.  Klisha  Slade 
writes,  "  I  cannot  believe  the  characters  were  made  by  the 
lazy  Indian  of  Schoolcraft.  "  The  question  remains  an  open 
one  for  antiquarians  and  scholars  to  settle,  and  the  time  may 
come  when  the  cabalistic  characters  can  be  explained.  Mean- 
while the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society  owns  the  "  Dightori 
Rock  of  Ages. 

After  the  reading,  a  standing  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Arnzen  was  passed  for  his  valuable  services.  Also  a  vote 
of   thanks  to  the  secretary  for  the  foregoing  paper. 

Note. —  We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Harper  tor  ;i  fine  portrait  of  the 
Koek — see  page  15. 

The   following  is  a   certified   official   copy   of  the 
DEED  OP  DIGHTON  ROCK. 

Know  all  Mkn  uy  these  Presents,  That  the  Royal  Society  of 
Northern  Antiquaries  of  Copenhagen,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark, — 
In  consideration  of  certain  promises  to  us  made  by  the  Old  Colony 
Historical  Society,  a  corporation  located  at  Taunton  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  does  hereby  grant,  remise,  Ltd  ease  and  forever 
quitclaim  unto  the  said  Old  Colony  Historical  Society,  all  its  right,  title- 
and  interest  in  that  land  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Taunton  river  in 
the  town  of  Berkley,  containing  an  ancient  Monument  called  Dighton 
Koek,  and  bounded  as  follows, — as  described  in  deed  of  Niels  Arnzen, 
viz.: — Beginning  at  a  point  where  an  East  and  West  line  drawn  seven- 
teen and  a  half  ( 17  |)  feet  South  of  said  Rock  intersects  a  line  drawn 
North  and  South  thirty-five  (35)  feet  East  of  said  Itock;  thence  by  said 
North  and  South  line  North  thirty-live  (35)  feet;  thence  West  to  the 
Channel  of  Taunton  river;  thence  South  by  said  Channel  thirty-five  (85) 
feet;  thence  East  to  the  first  mentioned  corner: — subject  to  the  condition 
that  said  Society  take  such  measures  as  it  may  deem  best  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  writing  on  said  Rock.— 

To  Have  and  to  Hold  the  above  released  premises  with  all  the 
privileges  and  appurtenances  to  the  same  belonging  to  the  said  Corpora- 
tion, its  successors  and  assigns  to  their  use  and  behoof  forever. 
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In  Witness  Wiiebeoe,  the  said  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Anti- 
quaries has  caused  its  seal  to  be  hereto  affixed  and  these  presents  to  be 
signed,  acknowledged  and  delivered  in  its  name  and  behalf  by  its  Secre- 
tary, hereunto  didy  authorized,  this  thirtieth  day  of  January  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-nine. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries,  I  ■ >  i 

Copenhagen  the  30th  January,  1881).                    }  seal  [ 
Sopiius  Mum.ek,  Secretary.  f -  J 

LEGATION    OK    THE    UxiTKO    S'1'ATES    OF    AMERICA, 

COPENHAGEN,    DKNMAUK,     FEU.   4,    I8S{>. 

L,  Rasmus  B.  Anderson,  Minister  of  the  United  States  of  America  at 
Copenhagen,  Denmark,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  seal  of  The  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Northern  Antiquaries  and  the  signature  of  Sophus  Midler,  Secre- 
tary of  said  Society,  to  this  instrument  of  writing  are  true  and  genuine 
and  as  such  are  entitled  to  full  faith  and  credit. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  inscribed  my  name  and  affix- 
ed my  seal  of  office,  this  fourth  day  of  Febiuary,  A.  D.  188i>. 


Then  Received  and  Recorded, 
Pages  211   A-  212. 


II. 


Anderson,  U.  S.  Minister. 


\  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 

)  Bristol  Co.  No.  Dist.  Feb.  28,  188l>. 

this  Deed  in  Book  47<>  of  Land  Records. 

Attest:—     J.   K.   Wilbar,   Register. 


Obituary  Record. 

Members  of  Old  Colony   Historical  Society   who   have  died  since 
the  publication  of  Collections  No.  3,  in  1885. 


THEODORE  DEAN, 

Son  of  Oca.  Eliab  By  ram  and  Charlotte  (Williams)  Dean,  and  grandson 
of  Hon.  Josiah  Dean,  M.  C,  was  born  in  Raynham,  Dec.  31,  1S00 — a 
lineal  descendant  in  the  seventh  generation  from  John  Deane,  one  of  the 
original  settlers  of  Taunton.  He  was  for  many  years  president  of  the 
Bristol  County  National  Bank  and  of  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
Society.  He  left  a  large  fortune.  The  Anchor  Forge  in  Raynham,  at 
the  site  of  the  *' Ancient  Iron  Works  of  Taunton,"  belonged  to  his 
estate.  He  became  a  member  Feb.  23,  1854,  and  was  elected  a  Vice 
President,  Jan.  15,  1884.  His  death  occurred  Jan.  19,  1885.  Appropri- 
ate action  was  taken  at  the  meeting,  July  20.  1885. 

JOHN    DAGGETT, 

Born  in  Attleboro',  Feb.  10,  1805,  was  a  son  of  Hon.  Ebenezer  and  Sally 
(Maxcy)  Daggett,  and  a  descendant  of  John  Daggett,  who  came  from 
Martha's  Vineyard  and  settled  in  Attleboro'  in  1707.  A  graduate  of 
Brown  University  in  18*2®,  be  was  admitted  to  the  Bristol  Bar  in  1830. 
•lie  represented  Attleboro'  in  the  Legislature  from  1S30  to  1840  and 
again  in  18(50,  serving  on  the  judiciary  and  other  committees;  a  senator 
from  the  North  Bristol  District  in  1850.  Appointed  by  Gov.  Clifford 
Register  of  Frobate  in  1853,  he  served  eleven  years  by  subsequent  elec- 
tions. His  history  of  Attleboro'  is  a  valuable  work.  lie  became  a 
member  of  this  society  Feb.  23,  1854,  was  its  second  president  from 
April  14,  1850  until  his  death,  Dec.  13,  1885 — nearly  thirty  years.  Resolu- 
tions suggested  by  his  death  were  adopted  Jan.  22,  1880. 

HENRY     WILLIAMS, 

Son  of  Benjamin  and  Lydia  Williams,  was  born  in  Taunton,  Nov.  30, 
1805,  a  descendant  of  the  seventh  generation  from  Richard  Williams, 
prominent  in  the  early  history  of  Taunton.     A  graduate  of  Brown   Uni- 
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versity  in  1826,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  Taunton  in  1829. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  1884,  and  the  Senate  in  1837.  He 
was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1838  to  1840  and  from  1842  to  1844,  and 
was  Register  of  Probate  in  1842.  He  became  a  member  of  this  society 
b'eb.  23,  1854.  and  was  chosen  one  of  its  vice  presidents,  July  20,  1885, 
but  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  died,  if  ay  9.  1887.  Appropri- 
ate resolutions  were  adopted  July  11th,  1887- 

PAUL    CHRISTIAN    SIND1NG, 

Who  died  in  New  York  city,  Nov.  19,  1887,  was  a  native  of  Denmark, 
having  resided  in  this  country  thirty  years.  He  was  professor  of  the 
Scandinavian  language  and  literature  in  New  York  city.  He  was  made 
;i  corresponding  member  of  this  society  in  July,  1878,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  delivering  a  lecture  on  Iceland,  about  the  time  of  the  celebration  of 
the  millennial  of  that  country  by  the  Danes. 


JAMES    SULLIVAN    LINCOLN, 

Was  born  in  Taunton,  May  13,  1811,  the  eldest  son  of  Sullivan  and 
Keziah  (Weston)  Lincoln,  and  seventh  in  lineal  descent  from  Thomas 
Lincoln,  senior,  who  came  from  Hingham  to  Taunton  in  1652.  Remov- 
ing to  Providence  with  his  father,  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age. 
Developing  a  taste  for  drawing  and  painting,  he  finally  became  a  very 
eminent  portrait  artist.  The  skill  of  his  easel  is  shown  in  the  life- 
like portraits  of  the  governors  of  Rhode  Island  and  all  the  mayors  of 
Providence,  therein  achieving  a  high  reputation.  He  was  honored  as  the 
iirst  president  of  the  ';  Art  Club,  "  and  for  ten  years  lieutenant  colonel 
of  the  Independent  Cadets  of  that  city.  Sixty  years  ago  young  Lincoln 
assisted  in  painting  the  copy  of  Stuart's  Washington,  hanging  in  His- 
torical Hall.  It  was  his  intention  to  retouch  that  painting,  also  to  furn- 
ish a  portrait  of  his  honored  friend,  Francis  Baylies,  for  our  hall,  but 
death  closed  his  labors,  Jan.  18,  1888.  He  was  the  exemplar  of  modest 
merit  and  gentle  worth.  He  became  a  member  of  this  society,  Oct.  10, 
1887,  and  his  death  was  duly  noticed. 


F  K  E DEKICK    H  A  T  H  A  W  A  Y  , 

Son  of  Frederick  and  Sally  (White)  Hathaway,  was  born  in  Taunton 
Dec.  10,  1810.  He  was  forty-nine  years  connected  with  the  planing  mill 
of  James  Sprout— the  father  and  son— a  man  of  sterling  integrity  and 
genuine  worth.  Said  one,  who  knew  him  well,  ''Frederick  Hathawa> 
was  a  man  of  as  much  worth — with  as  little  pretence  as  I  remember.  " 
His  death  occurred  April  22,  1888 — only  twelve  days  after  his  member- 
ship began  in  this  society,  April  10. 
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MRS.    ELLEN    AUGUSTA    (GODFREY)    KEEL), 

Born  Jan.  2,  1817,  died  May  JO,  188S.  She  was  the  wife  of  Mr.  Edgar  H. 
Reed,  one  of  the  corporate  members  of  the  society,  and  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  Charles  Godfrey— long  time  merchant  of  Taunton.  Mrs.  Heed  he- 
came  a  member  April  7.  1879. 

MRS.    ANN    SPROAT    (BAYLIES)    VICK.ERY, 

Was  born  March  3,  1824,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Alfred  Baylies,  a  leading 
physician  in  Taunton  sixty  years — and  the  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Vickery.  She  Became  a  resident  life  member.  Oct.  11,  188<>.  She  died 
June  11,  1888. 

JOSHUA     EDDY    CRANE, 

Was  horn  in  Berkley,  July  9, JLS23,  son  of  Barzillai  and  Lydia  (Eddy J 
Ciane,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  Henry  Crane,  and  Elder  William 
Pratt  of  Dorchester,  also  of  Samuel  Eddy  the  Pilgrim  settler,  and 
Captain  Joshua  Eddy  of  the  Revolution,  who  was  his  grandfather*  Mr. 
Crane  settled  in  Bridgewater  in  1844.  He  was  town  clerk  and 
treasurer  many  years,  an  officer  of  Plymouth  Agricultural  Society 
thirty  years,  and  delivered  the  historical  address  on  its  fiftieth  an- 
niversary in  18(59.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  18fi7,  and  the 
Senate  in  1802  and  1863;  a  trustee  of  the  Bridge  water  Academy  2a 
years;  he  prepared  the  history  of  the  town  in  Plymouth  County  His- 
tory. A  member  of  the  X.  E.  Historic  Genealogical  Society,  and  a  cor- 
responding member  of  this  society,  July  9,  1887.  Fie  was  a  most  worthy 
and  amiable  man.     He  died  July  .">,  1S88. 

JOSEPH    DEAN, 

Was  the  fifth  son  of  Robert  and  Susan  S.  L.  Dean,  horn  Nov.  1(5.  ISl'J.  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Walter  Dean,  one  of  Taunton's  first  settlers.  Mr. 
Dean  is  the  best  remembered  as  the  builder  of  Cedar  Street  Chapel,  for 
mission  purposes.  When 'the  beautiful  stone  structure  was  no  longer 
needed  for  that  object,  it  was  his  desire  to  devote  it  to  historical  pur- 
poses, and  he  became  a  subscriber  of  five  hundred  dollars  at  a  low  valu- 
ation of  the  property,  and  by  other  liberal  contributions.  Historical  Hall 
was  the  grand  result.  He  was  identified  for  half  a  century  in  every 
good  work.  Mr.  Dean  became  a  member  April  2,  185").  He  died  August 
105,  1888.  Resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  society,  expressing  its  high 
appreciation  of  his  worth,  at  the  meeting  after  his  decease. 

THOMAS    TOBEY     RICHMOND, 

Son  of  Thomas  and  Peddy  (Tobey)  Richmond,  was  born  in  Mattapoiseti. 
April  10.  1807,  a  descendant  of  the  Dighton  Riehmonds.  Early  left  an 
orphan,  his   first  years  were  passed  with  his  grandfather.  Judge  Samuel 
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Tobey  of  Berkley.  Entering  the  ministry,  he  was  a  pastor  much  be- 
loved in  South  Dartmouth,  New  Market,  N.  H.,  Medfiekl  and  last  and 
longest  in  West  Taunton,  the  suceessor  of  Rev.  Alvan  Cobb,  with  whom 
he  had  studied  in  his  preparation  for  the  ministry. 

Mr.  Richmond  became  a  member  of  this  society  Feb.   2-I,    IS54.      He 
died  suddenly,  Sabbath  morning,  Sept.  2.  1888. 


THOMAS    COFFIN    AMORV, 

Born  in  Boston,  Oct.,  1812,  elected  an  honorary  corresponding  member 
Jan.  10.  18S7.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  antiquarian  taste  and 
researches,  holding  a  membership  in  all  the  leading  historical  societies 
of  the  country.  He  had  one  of  the  finest  private  libraries  in  Boston. 
He  died  Aug.  20,  1881). 

HENRY    STILLMAN     \#ASHBURN, 

Born  in  Taunton,  June  0,  1820.  Died  August  28,  1881*.  Fie  became  a 
life  member  of  this  society,  April  4.  18^7.  He  was  long  a  member  of 
the  well  known  business  firm.  P.  T.  *fe  II.  S.  Washburn.  A  genial  friend 
and  much  respected  citizen. 

HORATIO      B.     KINO, 

Born  in  Kaynham.  March  25,  1820,  son  of  .John  and  Sally  (Leonard) 
King.  He  was  for  many  years  a  skilled  photograph  artist  in  Taunton, 
but  has  resided  about  twenty  years  in  Scotland  village,  Bridgeware!-. 
Mr.  King  was  highly  respected  in  his  native  and  adopted  towns.  He  be- 
came a  member.  Feb.  2o.  1  S3 4: he  died  after  a  short  illness.  Oct.  2.">.  18SD. 
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TAMERLANE    HURT    TOMPKINS, 

Son  of  William  and  Sarah  (Burt)  Tompkins,  born  in  Taunton,  July  3, 
1821.  He  was  named  for  his  uncle,  one  of  the  prominent  citizens  oi 
Berkley  half  a  century  ago.  Mr.  Tompkins  left  Taunton  when  a  young 
man  to  engage  in  the  lumber  business  in  North  Carolina,  and  later  mak- 
ing large  purchases  of  timber  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  he 
made  that  city  his  home.  A  descendant  of  .John  and  Priscilla  Alden  and 
•laving  some  of  the  best  Pilgrim  blood  he  was  a  lover  of  the  pilgrim 
name;  not  forgetful  of  his  early  home,  he  was  glad  to  be  enrolled  a  life 
member  of  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society,  by  the  payment  of  one 
hundred  dollars,  Oct.  II,  J8SG.  He  was  highly  esteemed  here  and  in  his 
adopted  city,  and  his  death  was  regarded  a  public  loss.  He  was  an  in- 
terested and  highly  valued  member.  His  death  occurred  April  2,  ISS'.i. 
A  widow  and  two  sons  survive  him. 

AVERY    PARKER    SLADE, 

Whose  death  occurred  in  Somerset,  Nov.  15,  1889,  was  born  June  10, 
1818,  son  of  Edward  and  Mary  Ann  (Davis)  Slade,  and  a  descendant  of 
Edward,  one  of  its  original  settlers  in  1780.  After  attending  the  schools 
he  commenced  teaching  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  taught  winter  schools 
until  1844 — one  of  the  last  at  North  Raynham  in  1843,  where  annual  re- 
unions have  been  held  in  commemoration  of  the  pleasant  relations  there 
formed  and  his  efficient  services.  A  leading  anti  slavery  man  of  his 
native  town  in  1847,  then  employed  at  ship  building  with  his  father;  a 
United  States  enrolling  officer  in  1803-4;  a  justice  of  peace,  and  a  prom- 
inent member  of  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural  Society  many  years 
and  one  of  its  vice-presidents;  president  of  the  first  Fruit  Growers  As- 
sociation;  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  nine  years,  fre- 
quently lecturing  as  a  practical  farmer,  instructively,  on  agricultural 
subjects.  He  married  in  1844,  Rebecca  W.,  only  daughter  of  Cassia!  1). 
Shaw  of  Raynham,  and  leaves  a  widow  and  a  son,  Nathan  I).  Slade,  iron 
manufacturer.  Mr.  Slade  was  elected  to  membership  July  11,  1887,  one 
of  our  most  esteemed  members,  ami  valued  citizen  of  his  native  town. 

DANIEL    STEVENS     D1CKKRMAX, 

Born,  1822,  March  4.  Died,  1SS0,  Nov.  20.  Became  a  member,  1870, 
Jan.  0.  A  most  estimable  man  and  the  oldest  practitioner  in  dentistry 
in  Taunton.     A  fuller  notice  hereafter. 


NOTE  TO  PAGE   85. 

The  fine  steel  portrait  of  Gen.  David  Cobb  was  kindly  furnished  by 
lion   Samuel  C.  Cobb. 

The  Raynham  companies  favorably  mentioned  in  Gen.  Cobb's  report 
of  the  Shays-Valentine  demonstration  were  commanded  by  Capt.  Noah 
Hall  of  the  South,  and  Capt.  Reuben  Hall  of  the  North  Company. 


Quarter  Millennial  Celebration  of  Taunton. 


This  celebration,  ;i  full  account  of  which  is  being  published  in 
hook  form,  occupied  two  days,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  4th  and  5th 
of  June,  1889,  and  was  in  every  respect  a  grand  success.  This  society  was 
represented  in  the  Joint  Committee  by  its  President  S.  H.  Emery,  Vice- 
Presidents  E.  II.  Bennett  and  W.  k.  Chamn.  Secretaries,  J.  W.  D.  Hall, 
ami  C.  A.  Heed,  E.  H.  Heed,  \V.  E.  Fuller,  J.  H.  Dean.  H.  M.  Levering. 
G.  A.  Washburn  and  A.  B.  Hodges.  In  recognition  of  their  services, 
the  following  action  was  taken  by  the  City  Government: 


CITY  OF  TAUNTON. 


In  Common  Council, 


July  11,  1880. 


Resolved,  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to  the  members  of  the 
Old  Colony  Historical  Society  for  the  valuable  services  rendered  by 
them  in  the  Joint  Committee  in  charge  of  the  celebration  of  the  250th 
Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  Taunton. 

J.   K.  Tallman,  Clerk. 

In  Bo  a  j  jd  of  Aldkhmkx.  July  24,  188'.). 

Adopted  in  concurrence,  Edwin  A.  Tktlow,    Clerk. 

Approved,  July  20,  1889.  H.   H.   Hall,  Mayor. 

A  true  Copy, 

Attkst,  Edwin  A.  Tktlow,  City  Clerk. 


Historical  Hall. 


This  substantial  stone  building  on  Cedar  street.  Taunton,  became 
the  property  of  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society,  Sept.  2:).  1880.  Gen- 
erous men  and  women  gave  liberally  towards  securing  it  for  the  benefit 
of  coming  generations. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY,  1889. 


President— Rev.  S.  HOPKINS  EMERY,  of  Taunton. 

Vice    Presidents — Hon.   Edmund    H.    Bennett,    of  Taunton ; 

Rev.  William  L.  Chaffin,  of  North  Easton. 
Rfcording    Secretary    and    Librarian — Capt.    John    W.     II. 

Hall,  of  Taunton. 
Corresponding     Secretary — Hon.    Charles      A.      Reed,     of 

Taunton. 
Treasurer — Dr.   Elijah  U.  Jones,  of  Taunton. 
Historiographer — Hon.  William  E.   Fuller,  of  Taunton. 
Directors — Edgar   H.  Reed,  Esq.,  of  Taunton. 

Gen.   B.BENEZER  W.   Peirce,  of  Freetown. 
James  H.  Dean,  Esq.,  of  Tauntom 
Hon.  John  S.   Brayton,  of  Fall   River. 
Elisha  C.  Leonard,  Esq.,  of  New  Bedford. 
John   F.   Montgomery,  Esq.,  of  Taunton. 
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